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PREFACE. 



In bringing to a conclnsion, the first volume of our adventurous 
Miscellany, we cannot resist the temptation of addressing a few 
words to our friends-*~the public— on tlus happy and important 
occasion. 

For the encouragement we have received, we are^ as in duty 
bound, most grateful. Although we anticipated a v^ ample 
share of patronage, our expectations have been more than realized; 
and we have proved by our exertions, that "** Tasmania is not devoicf 
of individuals, who have the means as well as the desire, of culti- 
tivating Literature as well as Land, and of devoting their best and 
liveliest energies to its interests and advancement." We cannot be- 
accused of vanity, even by the most fastidious and precise, if we 
attribute to the combined exertions of our literary coterie, the dif- 
fusion of so extensive a taste for literature, as is now prevailing in 
the Colony ; neither can the same sin be imputed to us, if we 
affirm, that <mr little Miscellany has been enriched by communi- 
ications, which would have done credit to any of the magazines "at 
borne," To particularize individual articles, would certainly be 
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invidious ; but, we think, we may safely take pride to ourselves for 
the excellence of the communications, which have been furnished 
by our poetical friends, — a. very convincing proof, by the way, that 
the higher faculties of the imagination are not excluded from 
Tasmania. 

To our Correspondents and Contributors, generally, we return 
our warmest thanks. We consider that they have conferred no 
inconsiderable honour upon the Colony at large, by the efforts they 
have used, so effectually, to advance its literature: they have fully 
verified our predictions, and Van Diemen's Land may now take a 
commanding station amongst the civilized nations of the earth. 

To our Readers and Subscribers, in repeating our thanks, we 
must again assure them, that no exertions shall be spared to deserve 
a continuance of their patronage, and, if possible, to increase their 
enjoyment. We have in reserve, as well as in preparation, several 
articles of great local and general interest ; and we shall use every 
effort, and adopt all possible means, to render our Magazine — 
what a Magazine ought to be—** a store-house of entertainment and 
instruction/^' .y^^ 
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ADDRESS. 



In presenting to the Public of this Colony a Miscellany, exclu- 
sively devoted to Literature and Science, the conductors are induced 
to offer^ few remarks in explanation of their views and intentions. 
The novelty of their plan is, of itself, perhaps sufficient to attract 
attention in the firs); instaaee ; but, erroneous indeed will be the 
opinion of their Readers, if they imagine that this alone will consti- 
tute th^r principal claim to public patronage. Their aim is much 
higher — ^their ambition much more lofty and meritorious, — they 
aspire to establish such a Miscellany, as shall not only prove highly 
acceptable to their fellow Colonists, but, at the same time, show 
their friends and well-wishers in " Old England," that Tasmania 
is not devoid of individuals who have the means, as well as the 
desire, of cu\tiyating Literature as well as Land, and of devoting 
their best and liveliest energies to its interests and advancement. 

The want of such a work, as that which is now contemplated^ 
has long been experienced in the Colony. The highly intellig|ent 
character of the general Settler, and his anxiety to find some meau4 

A 
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of relaxation and entertainment, beyond the mere grati^^tion of ' 
his physical propensities, will induce him to hail the appearance of 
our Magazine with delight and satisfaction ; and it shall be our 
own fault, if we do not strengthen and foster this gracious and salu- 
tary feeling, by our earnest endeavors to please, and, perchance, 
instruct him. But the general Settler is not the only inhabitant 
of this territory ; neither is he the only individual, whose good 
opinion we desire, or whose oblectation we shall study to promote. 
Our exwtions will be directed towards all classes, from the very 
highest personage in the Colony to the lowliest — ^** who desireth 
instruction, and whose soul thirsteth after knowledge." To those 
who, happily, enjoy offices of high trust and acceptable emolument, 
we offer a cheering, "harmless, and — ^we scruple not to say it — an 
intellectual relaxation from the arduous toils of official duty. We 
will undertake to promise, that the pages of this Miscellany shall 
never be stained by political or general personalities — ^that scurrility 
shall nev^r find even a dark corner to sculk in — and that the ad- 
vancement of int^ligence and wisdom, by means rigidly compatible 
with Morality, Honor, and Truth, shall alone find support and 
advocacy in the columns of our Magazine. We do not say, that 
we shall never be satirical. " Wit and humour," says Addison — 
a paramount authority in these matters — "that expose vice and 
folly, furnish useful diversions. Raillery (in other words satire) 
under such regulations, unbends the mind from severer contem- 
plations, without throwing it off from its proper bias," and, there- 
fore, although we are— 

- " Too discreet, 
To run a-muck, and tilt at iill we iheet ;" — 

still we shall, occasionally, indulge in that salutary vein of Satire, 
which shall have for its object, the exposure of error, and the incul- 
cation of virtue ;' we may be, now and then, severe on the vices of 
a whole class — but we shall never needlessly wound the feelings of 
An individual. 

And then, the Ladiies ! How shall we propitiate them f The 
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way is not very difficult. We know, or, at least, we think we know, 
that the Ladies of Van Diemen's Land are very accessible to 
sources of useful information. * True it is, we have no glaring prints 
of " Fashion," to captivate their sensitive imaginations. Red and 
yellow " dresses," with gauze hats of blue — bedizened with pink 
trimmings, will, we fear, never find delineation in the Hob art 
Town Monthly Magazine ; but, in the place of these, we shall 
always have some amusing * article, especially suited to the taste of 
our fair and feminine readers. We confidently calculate, therefore, 
upon securing their good wishes and support, and having done so, 
shall be well contented with the fate that awaits us, being assured 

that it will be most bright and propitious. 

There is yet another class of the community, to whom we shall en- 
deavor to render our labours abundantly acceptable — we mean the 
young of botfe sexes. As regards the junior members of our own sex, we 
know, from long and observant experience, that it is much easier to in- 
culcate virtue than to eradicate vice ; and that many minds have been 
preserved from pollution by instilling into them a taste for literary 
pursuits, and by establishing^ through such pursuits, the means of 
a safe — a salutary, and most creditable amusement. Constituted as 
society is in a small community like our's, there are many temp- 
tations to vice and dissipation, which obtrude themselves most 
powerfully upon the young and the heedless. Without any fixed 
and attractive object of healthful relaxation, they are too apt to 
follow the example of others, and to seek in the indulgence of bois- 
terous hilarity, the means of a fleeting and remorseful gratification. 
There are n^any young men in this country, whose talents, if well 
and prudently directed, would do honor to themselves, and confer 
a credit and a benefit upon their fellows. To such, then, we par- 
ticularly address ourselves, and most earnestly invite their co-ope- 
ration and assistance : our pages will always be open to communi- 
cations of merit and interest, and we shall invariably take a pride 
in giving insertion to the productions of native talent. We know 
that this talent exists, and we are most anxious to develope and 
bring it forward. 
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. In conclusion, we must say a word or two on the general 
character and features of our Magazine. Politics, in any shape 
or kind, we have already intimated, we shall strictly and per- 
tinaciously avoid; while Literature, in its widest acceptation, 
shall he industriously cultivated. Light and lively essays on sub* 
jects of general and local interest, tales, poetry, with a correct and 
carefully-selected summary of news, and an especial attention to 
matters of Colonial importance, will constitute the principal features 
of the HoBART Town Monthly Magazine. We shall not rest 
satisfied with making it une hotitiqtte de verbiage — a mere word 
shop ; nor shall we cram it with empty nonsense, the mugittiM 
labyrinthif as Juvenal terms it. We shall endeavour to render it 
wholesome and palatable ; and, as we have had some experience in 
aifairs of this kind " at home," we may be reasonably supposed to 
know something of the mode of doing so. There is plenty of 
materiel in the country, and we shall omit no opportunity, and 
spare no expense, in collecting and gathering it in. 



jiDFICE TO A YOUNG ESSAYIST. 



This is such a scribbling age, that almost every young gentle- 
man and lady, with (or without) even a moderate education, occa- 
sionally indulge in the practice of the caco'etkes scribendi ; and, 
whatever may be the result of their lucubrations as regards the 
public, it is very certain that as regards themselves, they — the 
lucubrations, to wit, — are considered in no trivial light, for Lord 
Byron is not the only person, who opines, that — 



** 'Tis something, sure, to see one's name in print, — 
A book's a book, although there's nothing in't." 



In England, indeed, a taste for light literature is greatly promoted 
by the periodical press ; and it is a happy circumstance that genius 
and literary merit find there a ready mart for their products. The 
friendless, the obscure, and the indigent youth may acquire friends, 
(that is, friends good enough for all practical purposes — I speak not 
of Pyladcans) — may spurn the low grounds of obscurity, and rise 
from indigence to independence, by the labors of that little instru- 
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ment, ''agn-y goose qiull." He who, I>y llie sweet influence ofhis 
birth-star, has a motive purely intellectual — who, by tlie merit, or 
iniquitv, or goorl fortune of hia anceBtors, is placed above these 
sublunary tons idera lions — he, to whomever love of feme — 

" Thut last infirmity of noble minda." 

in the sole (oh ! happv, happy he !) incentive, may attain the object 
(if his pursuit, even by so light and simple a thing as — a feather ! 
To such, the ;fmeri int/enuigiie et nobileg of this Colony, I address 
mys^^ — especially to the former elaas; tirst, because 1 have aiellow- 
feeling for that class in partieular; and, second, because the other 
class is in some measure independent of the press, although equally 
Btixious, perchauce, to be eomiected with iL As an essayist, 1 have 
had, myself, some experience ; probably more than is usual even 
with your professed scribbler, having been some years since a 
supervisor of essays — in fact, an editor. I am tluis not ill-quali- 
fied to give advice upon the subject, and moreover, teel a brother's 
wish to assist, as far as 1 am able, those who are, now, what I 
imce was — inexperienced, luiknown, and retiring, 1 would jircmise, 
however, that 1 am not about to propose a regular rpeipe for the 
composition of an essay ; the following observations have nothing 
to do with the w«r(m^/of essay-writing, but pre-auppose its exis- 
tence in the mind or the memory of the novice. My eounaet 
merely r^jnrda a tew mechanical things, which, hein? observed, , 
would facilitate the ]>rogress of the essayist. If he be endowed 
with aurpassiug f^iiius, or enriched with superior learning, he may, i 
with some reason, despise the advice 1 otfer; but before-he doe* 
so, let him he morally eertu'm, that he has one at least of the above 
qwalitications. 

more impressive method to give my reader ' 
rnceeded, myself, upon first tumbling upon 
1 from the maternal boaom of its cloud ' 

ear 1*^ — , from the learned ignorance of the 
-, and went to London, without the know- 
ny friends. There I had 
ice upon whose advice or 
BBsiatance 1 could rely. Perhaps' there never was a human being, 
worthy the name of a reasonable creature, less fitted than I was to 
ronteud wilh the world. Altogether ignorant of thpII and manners 
— of most unpre]>o»se8sing phrase and address — nf scrupulous and 
B lowly -opening tacultiea, ujjon which a subject dawns long, long 
liefore the full mental day-light clothes it in perfect brightness ; 
these, and many other circumstances, which I omit to mention, 
rendered me piculiarly unlit to htiffet my way through the sturdy 
ranks, wliich bhick up the road to prelerment. M'hen I mention 
these particulars, it is merely to show that pprsoverance and the 
cxwvisi: of a lillle ^judgment will enable a uiau 
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8 KU\gkte Stanzas. 

may be inclined one way or the other by their presence or absence. 
I ask the objector— does not a well-printed book iiuiuce him to 
examine it, and an ill-printed one discoura^j/e him, unless before- 
hand he knows that the former is worthless and the latter valua- 
ble ? Besides, is not a gentlemanly style of communication some 
proof of a cultivated mind i Is it not presumable, that he who writer 
like a man of breeding thinks like a man of education ? If illegible 
neatness be the fault of imbecility, slovenly plainness is the etTect 
of vulgarity : Let both, therefore, be avoided, but the latter espe^ 
cially. 



STANZAS. 

Hail ! to thee, beautiful bird of spring; ! 

Nature iat decking thy joyous bower ; 
Ascend to the san'si source, mount aud sing 

Gratitude's lay for each budding flovrer. 

Thou art the herald of radiant skies, 

Blossoms of fragrance — Pomona's treasure. 

And, O ! thou illumest the sick man's eyes 
With convalescential smiles of pleasure. 

Hail ! to thee, minstrel of hope to all! 

But who, ere thy sweet strain be ended. 
Are doomM to death's untimely fall, 

Like withered leaves on earth extended. 

Ah 1 while the vernal glades are green — 
Ere summer's ripening corn be golden — 

On thousands will have closed life's scene. 
Hound thousands more the shroud be folden ! 

Yet blue-bosom'd monitor, bird of spring ! 

Blissful and pure, and safe be thy bower : 
Thy melbdy's wisdom, and bids man sing 

Gratitude's lay for eacIFbudding flower. 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 

Shed a tear for the dead, 
•Tis Fredrick's due ! 

O ! Woman ! he oft shed 
A tear for you. 

Heave a sigh for the past, 

Tis pity's claim ; 
D ever held steadfast 

A parent's aim. 

Though one of the number 

On earth to roam ; 
Peace hallow his slumber \ 

Heaven be his home ! 

Yes ! a wail for the dead — ■ 
A crush* djire*s due : 

Poor orphan's ! he oft shed 
A tear for you. 
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STANZAS. 

Recal that strain ! whose harrowing spell 
Moves not this withered heart in vain, 

Recal that strain ! thou know'st full well. 
It gives my sorrowing bosom pain. 

Why wilt thou wake that joyful measure, 
Why touch that chord in careless glee ? 

Although to thee it may bring pleasure, 
It doth bring madness unto me. 

The hand, that struck that note of gladness. 
Is cold and mouldering in the tomb ; — 

The eye, that glanced in softened sadness. 
Is closed in death's untimely gloom. 

That form of beauty's brightest moulding 
Where is it now ? Go ! search and see! 

Its earthly charms are now unfolding. 
Their fragrance in eternity ! 

Oh ! Wake not, then, that joyful measure, 
Strike not that chord in careless glee. 

Although to thee it may bring pleasure, 
It brings but madness unto me. 



VAN DIEMElSrS LAND LY 1803. 

It was during the winter of a southern climate that our vessel bore 
clown on the bold and mountainous Island of Van Biemen's Land, 
a country then only known to Europeans, from the imperfect 
accounts given by those who first discovered its coast — and conse- 
quently, the information as to its localities was uncertain and indefi- 
nite. The directions by which our commander pm-sued his course, 
were to enter a river on the southern side of the Island. On our 
approaching its entrance we found it to be of considerable width, 
with various inlets and bays ; the neighbouring land was thickly 
wooded with trees of the largest size, from the coast to the tops of 
the most lofty mountains. The weather became variable, it was the 
extreme depth of winter — yet when the sky was cleared of clouds, 
the season resembled that of an European spring, the trees relaining 
their foliage as it were in defiance of the violent winter stoi*ms ex- 
perienced at this season of the year. Our vessel proceeded slowly 
up the river, so as to allow the men in the boat, to reconnoitre the 
bays for safe anchorage, or to discover a rivulet of fresh water. It 
was during the suspense of information from the men in the boats, 
which were on each side of the river, when the anxious looks of 
our little party were directed towards the land, that I experienced 
those feelings of agitation and despondency which might be exjiected 
from a being, cast out as it were, from society, to live on an unknown 

n 
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land, inhabited by an unknown savage race. While thus contemplat- 
ing, a breeze sprung up from sea, our vessel cut the foaming element, 
and we approached a jutting neck of land, round which the current 
of the river flowed strong, its breadth being scarcely two miles ; the 
country exhibiting on either side, stupendous mountains, one of 
which, was covered with snow as it appeared towering above the 
clouds. We were still proceeding against the current, when the 
captain, in consequence of a signal hoisted in one of the boats, sud- 
denly gave orders for the anchor to be cast, at the same time 
remarking, " here will we rest-down," and strange as it may appear, 
*' Rest-down" became henceforward the name of our encamp- 
ment. 

I have oftentimes experienced pleasure, when hearing the chain 
cable rattle through the gang- way on the anchor, viz, cast to grapple 
with the strand, but on this occasion, the noise fell upon my ear 
with a doleful sound, which seemed ever to prognosticate troubles 
and difficulties — and which prognostication has proved eventually 
but too true. The bay had been sounded, and the attractions to 
the spot having been confirmed as suitable for a young settlement — 
we landed with the necessary utensils to erect temporary buildings 
for our future habitations. The various divisions of labor were 
assigned to each of us— some were actively employed in cutting down 
and clearing away the trees — others were occupied in cutting branches 
to lattice stakes, which were erected one against the other, to form 
side walls for our dwellings. The broken branches and decayed 
trees which had fallen, having " meted their measure of life," now 
stretched on the ground, waiting the hand of time to moulder them 
with their mother earth, served us for fires without the assistance 
of the wood-cutter. It was impossible to help moralizing on the 
wild and uncultivated face of nature, I looked as far as my sight 
could reach, still was there only one continued forest, with nothing 
to relieve the monotonous landscape, but the grandeur of the distant 
mountains. By degrees my reflections unawares and unperceptibly 
became drawn to the natural state of what were now densely popu- 
lated countries. I contemplated what had been produced by the 
hand of man, what toil, what " sweat of the brow" had been be- 
stowed before the face of the country could have become transformed 
from nature's wild rugged forest, to verdant fields and flowery 
shrubberies — ^to busy villages and busier cities. 

The original possessors of all land, said I to myself, acquired their 
right by force, maintained that right by possession — and by the 
labor bestowed upon the land, it became subservient to useful pur- 
poses — thereby making that, their exclusive right, which ought by 
the law of right to have been the inheritance of others. But then * 
again, nature, it would seem, informed man, that having been born 
with the right to live, he had also a right to some portion of that, 
by which existence could be sustained — the soil was then the means 
by which to procure support, for without it who could live ? alas I 
as if to mock the law of nature, it has become the portion of few— 
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and these few rule with despotic power, the very requisites for 
human sustenance. There is a predominant passion in man, 
which is put in force on all occasions, where he naa the power to 
rule and domineer. This land, thought I, is now in possession of 
tribes of Aborigines, who enjoy themselves in their native forests 
according to their own faahiona and inclinations— but we came to 
deprive them of their all — and if we cannot keep possession by 
seductive allurements — do nut we know that we have the right to 
maintain possession, because it is our will so to do; thus man 
usurps power when he is aware that he can do so with impunity, 

A small space of land being cleared, and the huts which we had 
erected for our temporary residence being completed, we landed a 
few articles of domestic use. The first night passed without inter- 
ruption, unless from the croaking noise of the opossum — who, when 
the searching light of day passes from the forest, leaves its holes in 
the decayed trees, and comes abroad to feed on the leaves of the 
peppermint tree. When first I heardthe unmusical sound, 1 awoke 
with a sort of fear, and starting from my grassy bed, quietly left 
my tent with my gun in my hand, and listened until I had ascer- 
tained the sound proceeded from an adjacent long leafy tree. 
Putting on my best courage, I proceeded towards the sound, and by 
the light of the stars, which shine with such transcendant bright- 
ness in the southern hemisphere, I soon perceived an animal about 
the size of a cat, fixed on a oranch of the tree, apparently surprised 
at my intrusions on its solitude — fearing not my little animal, I 
returned to my tent. It became necessary for us, now that we had 
taken possession of the land, to look after the means of support — 
we had as yet, supplied ourselves by fishing in the bay, where the 
fish were found in great plenty — ^but still, other nutriment became 
necessary. At day-break therefore, we started for the mountains 
to procure animal food, nor were we long before we fell in with 
kangaroo, who looked with apparent surprise at our appearance, 
squatting down, and, as it were, making motions with its front paws, 
and erecting its long ears, as if it would fain have asked us onr 
business there. We lired at them, but with little success — we next 
set our dogs on the chase, but the swiftness with which they 
bounded through the forest, and the dogs being little accustomed 
to the bush, prevented us from procuring a sufficient supply. 
Weeks elapsed before we encountered the native tribes, which we 
attributed to onr having landed at a place wbere the sloping land 
enclosed, by a ridge of hills stretching along the banks of the river, 
prevented them from observing us, in their emigration from one 
part of the Island to the other — the natives having no fixed place 
of abode, travel about as fancy may direct them. It had been our 
determination to keep together, at least, in such numbers that we 
might be a protection to each other, in case of being surprised by 
the savages. One fine evening, when we were all at our huts, little 
prepared for a visitor, and as little expecting one, suddenly 
surprised by the appearance of a native, who had taken his 
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on a small eminence of ground within musket-shot of our encamp* 
i ment. liia statiure was of the ordinary size — ^but the- boM and 
\ determined manner with which he had apparently fixed himself on the 
% spot, showed- a man of no ordinary courage — in his left hand, i^ere 
* several spears of about seven feet in length, and in his right, a short 
club or stick of not more than three feet — ^both of these he appeared 
to grasp with such muscular strength and resolution, that he con- 
vinced us he was not dismayed by our appearance. He was entirely 
naked, and his hair appeared matted with grease, and bedaubed here 
and there with patches of red ochre. His appearance was such 
that I could not emphatically express with the roet — 



it 



When unadorned, adorned the most/' 



although ** a native grace sat dark proportioned on his polished 
limbs." lie waved with his hand, which signified to us "to go 
away," at the same time making use of words which we supposed 
to b3 in unison with the action. His face though strongly marked 
' with the character peculiar to the African — still— -diftered materially 
upon closer inspection — the brow was full, and the eyebrows knitted 
over — small, quick, and cunning .eyes — ^the lips too were large^ 
pouting with a parallel to the nose and chin — ^below the under lip 
was a little tuft of hair, which needed not artificial aid to curl it. 
Desirous of maintaining a friendly intercourse with the natives, Xve 
signified by the best means in our power, our disposition to this 
savage, whom we judged from his appearance to be some chief that 
had in all probability received information from his tribe, that we 
had taken possession of his territories, when doubtlessly, according to 
custom, he had watched our movements without our ever being 
aware that we were observed by any one. Two of the principal 
ofiicers walked towards him, with a few articles as an oflfering — but 
he regarded our movements with great caution — until he saw that 
the persons who approached him were unarmed — ^and that our 
looks did not indicate violence — he then was induced to come near 
our dwelling. 

(To be co7itinueiL) 



A POINT FOR THE CRITICS. 

From the French of Annand GduffL 

Write just as you speak — say modern critics, 
That desperate band of merciless ascetics : 
O ye I who fix the laws of composition, . 
Have ye no pity for my sad condition .* 
Tell me, in God's name, how Mhould'I compose, 
For, gentle critics, I speak' through my nose I 
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STANZAS, 

(Addrcued to — , at Sydney ; and rvritten at Midnight^ on, \ 
the summit of Mount Nelson^ October ^ 1832.^ ^ 

Shine on bright star ! thy midnight beam 

Is seen by other eye than mine : 
Shine on, bright star ! and» as a dream, 

Pass by us in thy course divine. 
Does she I love, now gaze on thee. 

And mark thy beauty lonely star, 
Thinking with tenderness on me — 

Distant from her so long and far ? 
Does she, as now she looks upon 

Thy twinkling ray and softened light. 
Ponder upon the fate of one 

Who loves her with a fond delight ? 
Who, toss'd on life's tempestous wave, 

Still clings to hope— ^till thinks of her. 
As one, that from life's gloom may save 

A sad and lonely wanderer. 
Long years have past since last we met — 

To me they have been years of pain i 
Of sorrow and of grief — but yet, 

I would not shun their course again : 
For still to her my heart has turn*d 

In all my ecstacy of tears : 
With purest thoughts of her hath burn'd. 

Mingled with love's bewitching fears. 
In all my wanderings, her young love 

Hath been to me a dear delight — 
A dawning star-beam from above, 

A gladdening ray of cheering light. 
And if, in after years, my fate 

Shall be, from her. in grief to sever, 
I will not turn away in hate, 

But still love on, and love for ever ! 



THE ISLAND OF DEATH. 

A FRAGMENT. 



The day had been unusually sultry ; but the evening had 
brought with it the beauty and tranquillity that belong only to 
evening. 

The passengers stood on deck, indulging in that feeling of glowing 
pleasure, which pervades the mind on leaving, perhaps for ever, 
the shores which contain the treasures of affection and endearment ; 
the home of infancy ; the scenes of youth ; the friends and com- 
panions of the heart. Nor had Mary Seton, till- that time, escap- 
ed th« visiting! of that sorrowful spirit. Often had she proceeded 
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and paused, and lingered and returned; before she could, even 
in thought, bid farewell to the humble white steeple of her native 
village, and now that the lessening form of her country itself was 
fading on the horizon, a deep gush of anguish came over her heart ; 
her cheek waned white— her lips quivered; a sudden strong 
impulse ran through her whole frame; and while she strove to 
avert her head from the scene she had been contemplating, it 
gained resistless force from the movement, and soon baae defiance 
to her firmest resolutions. 

After the first two or three weeks had elapsed, the novelty of her 
situation seemed to have infused into her being, the principles of 
a new existence. She was now traversing the mighty waters of the 
Atlantic, and as she would sit enjoying the cool breeze of evening 
upon deck, her mind naturally unquerulous, would expand to the 
sublime objects before it : the moon hovering like a deity over a 
world of waters; the studded firmament ; the silver clouds; the 
solitude of the shoreless sea — these, in her dreary moments, she 
would contrast with that memory held up of the past : the cottage 
in which her life was spent — ^its daily occupations ; the walk by 
the river's edge ; the old blue hill in the north ; and while a tear 
would gather in her eye to the memory of those who hallowed 
them in afiection, she felt more acutely the nature of her situation, 
with all its throbbing anxieties. 

Mary enjoyed in her compagnon du voyage, young Harleigh, 
all the blessings of a kindly intercourse. He was no stranger, to 
make her doubtful of his kindness : the same sun had brightened 
the day of their birth; the same trees had shaded their play- 
ground; they had walked hand-in-hand 'ere either knew the 
world, or the world either; they had mingled tears and joys, 
and kindnesses, before custom or necessity had erected a barrier 
between their feelings ; before the dictates of a stem and vindictive 
world had awed them into a cold reserve, and made them aware of a 
duller sky, and a wider scene of life, than their imagination had 
bodied forth. Mary was in her nineteenth year, and if beauty be 
indeed a blessing, she might have been considered as truly blessed. 
At this very moment I have her gentle form before me — ^the eye of 
pity — the auburn ringlets — ^the tender expression — ^the delicacy of 
features — the fairy lightness — the unaffected simplicity — ^the tender- 
ness, and the soul which spoke from every motion of one, who 
seemed to illustrate the best form of woman, something, as it were 
of heaven yet on earth, and requiring support; immaculate, as 
for another existence, but needing protection in this. After touching 
at the beautiful island of St. Catharines, and supplying ourselves 
with whatever we wanted for the prosecution of our voyage, we 
doubled Cape Horn on the 1st of December, after experiencing 
very stormy weather. Midsummer came, and now the nights, 
even without the aid of the moon, were so bright, that the sailors 
could read, and manage to amuse themselves during their watches. 
The weather had suddenly changed ; it was now as fine and favorable 
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as it had been previously boisterous, and a glassy sea and 
breeze bore ub onward, with a bope before us, and merriment i 
our heaHs. We bad got into the mouHoons, and the individual 
ease that reigned in the ship, had impressed on the mind of our lively 
companions, that a sea life was, of all others, the happiest in the 
world. Heedless of the past — careless of the future, the jovial 
fellows of the element, thought the present time enough for them, 
and the present was a time of enjoyment; with jokes, gibes, and 
noisy gaiety, they continued to fill up the long vacancies of their 
labors. The lovely, speckless sky, spoke to their hearts; and 
when the sun was level with the ocean, they mustered on deck, 
and drowned time and care together in dance and festivity. 

It was on the 2nd of March, and a finer night, or calmer day, 
never opened from the heavens. I cau yet revert to the memory of 
it with a saddened pleasure. The sea was spread out, on every side, 
like a glassy plain, in which the wind fluttered, and the sunbeams 
glowed. As the forenoon advanced, the distant glimpse of the 
blue shore faded from the view, and a rising vapour, ascending to 
the sun, came circling upon us from every side, and soon covered the 
faceof the sky. So impenetrable, at one time, was the misty haze, 
that we felt as if enclosed for ever in its bosom; but the afternoon 
thinned its density. More and more beautiftilly it opened before, 
and closed upon us ; and when twilight threw her red manntle over 
the face of the deep, there was neither dimness on the sea, nor mist 
in the sky. The moon, betimes, mounted from the mighty Pacific, 
and surrounded by myriads of stars, pierced her way, in silence and 
solemnity, to the cen^e of the heavens — it was an hour for love. 
As the two adventurers paced the deck, Mary nmde some observa- 
tion to the Captain of the vessel, upon the seretiity of the evening. 
"May it continue," answered the Captain, atthe sametimepointing 
ominously with his finger, " but I should like to have some better 
security than yonder black fellow in the west. Do you not yet 
observe that speck?" Mary followed the direction of hia arm, 
discerned now, far distant, a trifling spot, which seemed, however, 
in a little space, an opposing spiritadvancingto encounter the moon, 
as they neared each other from the extremities of the horizon ; but 
as yet, she guessed not, nor dreamed of the Captain's object— for 
the sea slnmbered Uke a lake, and the placid moon was still 
careering up among the stars, which gleamed brilliantly in the 
blue heaven. 

In these southern latitudes, the harbinger is often the ushering 
in of the storm ; and Harleigh, made aware of circumstances which 
cast a gloom even over his firmer nature, drew Mary's arm gently 
within his own, and whispered into her ear a tremulous wish, which 
might have told her, by its anxiety, that all was not as it should 
be ; yet, if she did feel anxiety from that secret whisper, no out- 
ward sign betrayed her emotions ; the cheek retained its bloom 
— she smiled sweetly as before, and without withdrawing her 
arm from that of her friend, w.dked lightly to the stern, s 
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her place, beside him, on the seat from which she had so often 
witnessed nature in some of its most beautiful aspects. But she was 
now to see it in another form; beauty was changing to blackness, 
and a gloom was fast spreading over the face of the sky. Already 
the waters were observed to tumble, with a mysterious motion, 
though not a breath stirred the air, nor was the main-sheet down, 
'ere the first approaches of the storm were heard sighing in the 
cordage. In a short time, the clouds hurried past the moon, rapid 
and successive, and widening and mingling as they flew, were 
condensing into a solid black mass. Then came the greenish dark 
hue across the sea, and the sullen yet agitated noise out of it, 
while the fitful glimmers of Eve's Queen, shewed, far and wide, 
the whitening froth which the boiling waters below sent up 
bubbling to the surface. 

The Captain now ordered his men to sling up the fore-yard 
and set the fore-sail, and need, in truth, was there for speed in 
obeying. The wind came at once in a hurricane, and right in 
upon the shore ; and its first blast brought up a tremendous wave, 
which lashed the sides of the ship, and covered her deck, with 
nought to be seen around, but the breaking foam of the waves, 
and the black heavens over head. Mary Seton, who had never 
dreamed of the horrors of such a situation, shuddered as she heard 
the creaking of the vessel, and as it toiled heavily amid the waves 
which lashed and roared around like peals of thunder, while the 
mingled agents of destruction, as if at length bursting asunder the 
faculties which held them in subjection, seemed threatening -to 
overwhelm them, in one general ruin. Thrice she attempted, by 
going to the cabin window, to have her dreadful imaginations tem- 
pered, by a, perhaps, less dreadful reality ; but she soon felt that 
she was deceived in her wildest conjectures ; for as her eyes gazed 
on the watery desolation, her ideas became confused* as the ele- 
ments — ^her head swam round, and all consciousness, for a time, 
forsook her. At ten o'clock, the topsails, on which we mainly 
relied for clearing off* the shore, were olown off the yard, and con- 
fusion became doubly confused. 

A shrill, involuntary shriek, came from the deck at the incident 
— the vessel gave a tremendous lurch, and then darted almost 
perpendicularly downward, amid the waves. 

A roaring and rushing noise, a mingling of waters, was in the 
ears of Mary Seton, when consciousness again awakening her to 
misery, she felt herself grasped within the embrace of her friend, 
but it was in vain that Harleigh exerted himself with all the powers 
which the dreadful moment had left him. The flapping of the sails 
— the tumult and jarring noise of the sea — the shouts — ^the curses 
—and the prayers of the sailors which came successively and 
together, now seemed to swell louder and nearer as if all would 
•oon be over. Mary dropped on her knees — Harleigh grasped 
her hand — the sound of footsteps was heard on the stairs — the 
•abin door burst open, nor had the Captain spoken the first syllable 
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of his merciful erraud, ere the vessel struck with an awful criiah. 
What followed was not felt by Mary Seton. In the horror and 
uproar that surrounded her, she had again sunk into a state of 
insensibility, and was only recalled to consciowsnesa by the violent 
motion of tha long boat, which labored in a s^a that could not be 
exceeded in all that startler imcigination ; now it stood almost 
vertical on th9 brow of a stupendous surge, and shivered us far 
and wide, the elements of a world as it were sinking into a chaoK ; 
now it sunk, and tile sight was bounded by one overwhelming 
billow, which strove to cover ub in its depths ; now we lay in 
the hollow of two mighty mountains, whose huge perpendicular 
sides were meeting over us, while a thousand noises were heard 
above, and the black frightful sky was alone visible up the opening: 
there was a dead silence in the boat, the men looked fearfully in one 
anothera fiuies, as if uttering their thoughts, would add to the 
awful dangers that encompassed them, when all at once over the 
mouatttinons surges, land appeared at no great distance. The 
effect was instantaneous, the men sprung to their feet, gave three 
confusti shouts, which drowned even the roaring of the elements, 
and then prepared calmly to break the force with which they knew 
we must be driven on the shore; with all their resistance however, 
the shock was terrible. 

The joy of our deliverance for a long time superseded every other 
consideration, we listened with deep pleasure to the raging of the 
ocean, for we were now secure from fury, and the roaring blast 
made us rejoice at the firm land on which we stood. The distant 
vessel with her shreds of sails, new-broken masts, and her bhie 
lights, was now discovered tumbling recklessly amidst the billows, 
but what was that to ns, since we were in safety, it only added to 
our deliverance, still the thrilling feeling was as transient as it was 
b;ighf ; the peculiar circuraatancea of our situation soon began to 
break in upon our transport, and to bring down our minds to » 
soberer tone.. The gray light of the morning showed us nt a little 
distance tlie cabins of the natives, scattered irregularly on the 
height, shaded from behind by a fine old wood of bananas and 
vines. The inhabitants appeared as yet altogether ignorant of our 
miafortunes, but on their disposition towards \ib our only hope, 
at best a poor one, rested. A temporary hut was erected with tbe 
boats' sails, with a determination to brave out the storm, till its 
issue should determine our future conduct by its consequences. 
As the morning ad\anced, the fury of the storm abated, and hope 
began to relieve the prospects far the future. The vessel was found 
to have struck on a sand bank ubout a bow shot from the shore, 
and would have been inevitably Bhattered to pieces but for the 
shelter of an immense mass called Gorier Rock, which in a great 
measure sheltered it from the force of the sea. Bustle and activity 
{tgain began to appear among 0Hr little band. Mary Seton had 
wonderfully recovered, and now, when despair had passed away, her 
cheek was sometimes cnught with a blusb upon it, as she en- 
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countered those features which had been familiar to her from her 
infancy. No time was lost in debarking whatever part of the 
cargo could be trusted to the long boat in the yet unsettled and 
tempestuous state of the sea, and over it the crew kept a strict 
watch on the shore, as the alarm had already began to spread itself 
among the natives, who were collecting around in considerable 
numbers, exhibiting in their swarthy uncouth countenances, all the 
expressions of surprise and mischief. 

Among the more forward and uncouth of these visitors, was a 
young man, who, by the singularity of his costume, appeared to 
be the son of some person of consequence. From his appearance he 
could not be above twenty years of age. His approach was more 
decided than the rest of the islanders, and his behaviour more petu- 
lant and presuming. Unluckily for the fortunes of our crew, 
the duty of meeting him had devolved upon the very last person 
of their number, calculated for such an interview. Language, or 
rather the want of language, to explain mutual feelings, may be 
productive of much mischief; but there is something in a look so 
powerful which speaks from the heart, that even savages learn 
to respect it from nature, but this in the present instance both 
wanted, signs were made to be understood, and customs resorted 
to, which neither could understand, patience was not a quality 
of either, and ill-nature became to each too visibly demonstrated 
to be longer unproductive of effect ; harsh gestures soon succeeded 
doubtful meanings, and Darton, who with returned hope had 
assumed his natural impetuosity of temper, began to display a spirit 
of open estimation, the very farthest from that which any rea- 
sonable person would have adopted in such critical circumstances. 
He became indignant at the forwardness of the young savage, who, 
on repeating some violent conduct, was warned by his unsheathing 
his dagger, of the consequence of his longer perseverance. This 
only added fuel to the fire; for the latter stepping boldly forward 
up to him in front, mimicked his threatening gestures with the 
most irritating effrontery ; and Barton's passion, already on the 
rock, and boiling at this pantomimic mockery and defiance, in a 
moment he struck him down with his hanger. The confusion of 
the natives at this unexpected deed was variously manifested; 
some, as if overcome with fear, started off towards their cabins at 
full speed, while others put on wild threatening looks, and exhibited 
many mystic manoeuverings. The young man in the mean time, 
lay apparently senseless, and bleeding profusely from his wound, 
until some of their number took courage to approach him, lifted 
him from the ground, and, riveting a sidelong suspicious glance 
at our band, began to move off with him towards the village. A 
few of the sailors approved of the conduct of the mate, but others 
shook their heads, and dreaded the consequence of the adventure. 
This was about the afternoon, and several of the latter boldly 
urged the danger of remaining all night, as had been proposed, 
wholly unable as they were to resist any attack of the natives, in case 
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such might be attempted ; but the former laughed at their fear and 
sneeringly bade them desert their duty and go aboard, and that 
they themselves would endeavor to keep at bay a few unarmed 
savages. This had so much the desired effect, that Harleigh, who 
had previously determined to carry Mary Seton on board, could not 
now, either by thi*eat or entreaty, prevail on as many a i were 
necessary for the management of the boat to convey them thither. 

Night waxed apace, and formed altogether, in its elements, a 
complete constrast to the fearful one that , preceded it. The waves 
had fallen asleep as if from exhaustion, and the dark blue concave 
of heaven was studded with a blaze of stars, while its eastern arch 
was full of the glojy of the approaching morn.. All nature began 
to clothe herself in a silvery garment, and the sun emerging at last, 
threw its wide lustre on the landscape and distant hills ; all was 
silent, save the sound of the sailors' voice, chanting away the 
lagging hours in thoughtless joviality. Midnight arrived, but alas,, 
it was ushered in with a spectacle that struck the firmest heart with 
dread. A pale livid light was floating over the sky above Gorier 
Kock, and each began to ask the other whence it could proceed, 
scarcely daring to trust their tongues with what was conceived 
in their minds, but they listened for sounds to the sea, and looked 
in vain for the vessel, which had been carried out a considerable 
distance on the opposite side of the rock for shelter, against the 
south-east, which generally blows from the shore at that season. 
Neither sight nor sound of satisfaction could be obtained, and 
several retreated to the neighbouring height, in order to ascertain 
the cause of the singular sight which all dreaded. O God ! what 
were their sensations at the sight, their gaudy ship in flames, 
masts, sails, and hull, blazing together in one mass of light, it had 
already reached the pendent, and the blaze ran briskly along its 
floating fold, and with the little breeze that was stirring, pointed 
its red forky light to the shore for an instant, and then dissolved 
in the air j darkness fell upon the hearts of the gazers, and a cold 
tremor ran over them, as they hurried back to their companions. 
A few minutes more served to dissipate every hope which despera- 
tion had raised, a number of canoes were observed in the red glare 
around the edge of the rock, and as they skimmed rapidly forward, 
our little miserable band conferred eagerly and hastily together ; 
the council was short, the resolution desperate, silently and solemnly 
they separated, and each man drew his hanger since they were to die, 
it would be together, and with this last consolation, of selling life 
as dearly as possible, and revenging the fate of their companions. 
With one voice however, they urged Harleigh to fly with Mary 
Seton to the woods, and there was not a moment for hesitation ; 
he folded the fainting girl in his arms ; the paleness of death sat on 
her features ; her fine black ringlets lay over her drooping forehead, 
and her beautiful mild eyes were closed as if for ever. When he 
hurried up the height, he hardly gained the summit, when a horrid 
\drumming burst on his ears from the cabins, and turning round 
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bis head to the spot he had first led, he heheld the lighted torches 
of the natives, swarming- round the knot of his comrades ; be cast 
his eyes to the dark edging of the water, but his soul sickened 
within him ; he gnzed again upon his lovely burthen — ^he gazed to 
heaven, and his eyes had scarcely taken in the green bushes which 
clustered over his head ; ere a yell of the bitterest agony sent the 
blod cold through his veins. 

He darted furiously through the wood, heedless what track he 
followed, or in which maze he entangled himself. There was a 
wild tumult in his ears of clashing, confusion, yells, feeble cries, 
and a shout. He stopped short to listen ; but surely the whole 
must have been a dream of fancy ; for nought was to be heard 
except the distant muttering of the sea, and the shrill rustle among 
the branches near him, ITiere was a rivulet at no great distance, 
and hastenin*^ to its side, he stooped and cooled the temples of the 
poor girl, and perceived, >vith deep concern, the return of sensa- 
tion, relieving the marbly hue of her countenance. At length she 
litled up her eyes upon him, but Harleigh felt their faint gleaminess 
too much for endurance ; the cold tears ran down his cheeks, and 
looking upwards to the thread of open sky above him, with its 
patch of stars, he thought lie could read in their silent aspect, a 
decree which would prevent either of them from being ever again 
sensible to their soft and powerful influence. As for Mary Seton, 
herself, the same actuating hope of once more seeing her beloved 
parents, was still paramount in her mind. What had happened, 
was, to her, only a dream of fearful images. She had witnessed, and 
she had felt the images too vivid in her heait, to be mingled with 
any of the fomiless shajjes of her imagination — the fiery vessel, and 
the paddling canoes. She could recollect the wild shouts, but 
further her mind could not carry her ; and she now viewed with 
wonder, the green turf, the stream, and the mighty forest, waving 
in stilly grandeur. She started, and withdrawing herself from 
Harleigh's side, sunk down upon her knees : he knelt down silently 
beside her. There was something awfully solemn and sublime 
in the act, and in that midnight prayer, thus poured out in the 
utter solitude of nature. The moon sprung suddenly into the dark 
blue sky, from amidst the clouds that had obscured her, and shot 
a sudden lustre upon all things around. " *Tis time," she exclaimed, 
suddenly rising upon her feet — "'tis time to proceed." Two 
minutes move, and they were on their way. As they forced their 
passage again through the thick wood ; the former rapidity of their 
flight might well have astonished them — though only some of the 
trees were yet in leaf, so thickly interwoven were the branches 
above, that the moon-beams were directed into solitary patches, 
upon the deep mossy grass below, and which, in the foliage of 
summer, must have been hnpervious both to sun and moon. Their 
steps were cautious and wary, and often amid the dread silence of 
the path, the motion of a single leaf made them start, while the 
distant howl of the wolf, or the falling of a decayed branch, would 
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break in upon the surrounding loneliness. On all sides, tlie ever 
deepening gloom of passing ages, lay around from those primeval 
trees, which struck their silent, gilded tops into the sky — ^the very 
earthly types of that eternity, on whose Brinks the unsteady steps 
of the pilffrims were then doubtfully supported. Their time re- 
quired to be nicely dealt with ; for on approaching the outskirts 
of the forest, the first faint rays of day were beginning to blend 
themselves with the moonbeams; and the sea, which burst at 
once upon them, displayed an arch of light on its eastern horizon. 
They held in their breath while they bent forward, eager to catch 
the slightest noise ; but even that stern ear discovered nothing but 
the broken sounding of the sea, where multitudes of silvery-breasted 
waves were displaying on the beach. "Now," said Harleigh,, 
looking earnestlj' to heaven, *'here our danger lies;, I fear the 
other side of the rock ; but God will protect us*— yes,, yes, even for 
your sake!" Having thus said, they crept breathlessly along the 
foot of its shadowed side, and Mary trembled at the sight of the 
naked hang«r, which Harleigh had, almost unconsciously, drawn 
from its sheath, and grasped with the firm nerve of one who 
expected its instant use ; but a trial, yet more awful, awaited her.. 
The mangled bodies of the gallant crew — the men whom she had 
but that night conversed with, in life and in spirits, were lying 
visible, in that little circle, on the spot where she had last seen 
them. 

** Hush ! hush !" breathed Harleigh, his manly heart shaking 
at her terrible emotion, and taking both her hands between his — 
*' Hush ! hush ! we shall soon be there." 

At that moment, a piercing cry from the cliff above, rung through 
their ears, and struck, as it were, death into their hearts — it told 
them that hope was gone. 

There was a rushing noise behind and before, and several suc- 
cessive daggers glanced, momentarily, in the moonbeams, at the 
turning of the cliff. — Mary Seton fell down, without a sigh or 
sound, upon the wet sand. 

Even to this day, the mariner, on this inhospitable coast, fancies, 
he hears, in the night watch, a piercing shriek, borne on the wind 
which blows from Nootka. 

C. G. 
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Fly to me ! tbe vesper star 

Is twinkling^ sweet above thee ; 
I have wandered long and far» 
To whisper that I love thee : 
That star is only seen at night, 
And fades before the morning light ; 
Truth, like mine, will constant shine. 
Then love me, dearest, love me ! 

List to me. — Can gentle sighs 
Cause thy bosom anguish ? 
Ah ! it's dove-like peace I prize. 
Though it bid me languish. 
Give thy lover's breast repose. 
Purest love within it glows. 
Thine wiU still as sofUy thrill. 
Then love me, dearest, love me ! 



JOURNAL OF TWO DAYS, 

WITH AN INTERVAL OF FORTY YEARS. 



** Ridentem dicere verum. 

Quid vetat ?"->Hob. 



.^jm/ 20, 1783. 

Six (^ clock AM, — Sprung nimbly out of bed, and threw open 
tbe abutters. It was a beautiful morning, — sun up, birds singing, 
flowers blooming, dew glittering. Hurried on my clothes. Took 
my rod in hand — ^threw my fishing-basket over my shoulder, and 
soon found myself on the banks of the neighbouring trout-stream. 
Recollected it was my twentieth birth-day ; sighed to think I was 
so old ; determined to correct all former faults, and begin a new 
life ; threw back into the water every fish I caught, by way of a 
beginning, and walked home with the conviction, that I should one 
day be a second Howard. 

Nine d clock, — ^Made desperate havoc at the breakfast table — sent 
eggS; rolls; ham, jelly, marmalade, tea and coffee, chasing each other 
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down my throat. Dad saiJ he was glad to see me so hungry; and 
granny whigpered something to my mother about white teeth, blue 
eyes, and bwiutiful complexion ; talked of Ellen Tracey; dadlooked 
glum ; mother frowned : and granny said she wag a sly gipay, not 
worth a farthing : thought granny an old bore. 

Eleven o'clock. — Called on Dick Olivfer; rode out together — 
never saw Dick so merry; met Ellen Tracey; both bowed; our 
eyes met; never thought her more beautiful; told Dick I waa 
determined to marry her, whether dad consented or no ; Dick said 
I waa right — ^thought Dick a sensible fellow — knew him to be my 
staunch friend. 

Two o'clock. — Returned home ; found the honorable Miss Aubrey 
in the drawing-room ; mother and granny in a great fuss ; was 
sorry 1 had come in ; wished to retreat, and stumbled over Miss 
Aubrey's lap-dog ; dog yelped — Miss Aubrey screamed — mother 
shrieked — granny scolded; wished either them or myself at the 
devil; tried to turn it off with a joke — failed, for nobody laughed; 
never felt so foolish, or looked so sheepish. Miss Aubrey rose to 
go; carried her lap-dog down stairs, and handed both into the 
carriage. (Mem. : never to call any dog of mine Porapey.) 

Three o'clock. — Lectured by pa, ma, and gratmy ; Miss Aubrey's 
charms, personable, moveable, and heritable, drummed into my ears ; 
protested I could see nothing agreeable about her — ^waa told by the 
whole trio in grand chorus, that she was worth six thousand a year ; 
thought that six thousand a year was more than any married man 
could have occasion for. 

Fine o'clock. — Dined with my uncle in town : a large par^ — 
mostly old people — all upwards of forty; not a single topic broached 
in which I took the slightest interest ; sat at the bottom of the table, 
beside my uncle, and carved every dish for him. Never saw people 
eat so voraciously — had not a moment to swallow a. morsel myself; 
cut too thick a slice of mutton for an elderly gentleman, who sat 
above me; he sent away his plate, and requested me to give him a 
thinner ; blushed from shame and vexation, but sent him hia 
mutton and abundance of gra\-y; was asked by my uncle to take 
wine, — in filling my glass, gave the elderly gentleman's plate a 
touch with my elbow ; plate fell, and deposited its contents^ 
mutton, potatoes, and gravy — iu the elderly gentleman's lap; 
thought I shoiild have died, but put on a serious face, and begged 
a thousand pardons. After dinner, drank a dozen bumpers of my 
uncle's claret, and then left him and hia old cronies to make the 
best they could of the remainder of the evening. 

Eiffht o'clock. — Went to the Theatre, — knew that Ellen Tracey 
was there with her aunt ; got into their box, — Ellen Tracey made 
room for me to sit by her side, — ^felt myself in the third heaven, — 
would not have exchanged places with the King, had he been in the 
house. Saw Miss Aubrey in an opposite box, — thought she looked 
angry, — did not care; Ellen looked pleased. The play was 
"Venice Preserved;" saw tears in Ellen's eyes; thought what 
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rapture I should have felt, had I been allowed to kiss them away ; 
led Cllen and her aunt to the carriage ; was asked to 00 home and 
sup with them; scarcely took time to answer, but BMpid after 
them into the carriage like a Hying Mercury ; never was in such 
spirits ; was afraid lest they should think me tipsy ; thought Ellen's 
hair more tastefully dressed than I had ever seen it ; how beauti- 
fully her light auburn ringlets danced over her dark blue eyes ! Sat 
with them till her aunt gave me a pretty broad hint, that it was 
time to be gone. 

Tfi^eloe o'clock. — ^An enchanting night; the moon travelling 
through a cloudless sky; composed half a sonnet as I walked 
homewards ; passed Dick Oliver's ; saw a light in his room ; 
thought I would call in and tell him of the pleasure I had been 
enjoying; knew that Dick was my best — ^my vert/ best friend; 
found him sitting over a tumbler of negus,— was prevailed upon to 
take some also ; repeated my half sonnet ; Dick laughed, but I 
knew he was no judge of poetry ; left him at two in the morning ; 
went home,— got into bed,— fell asleep, and dreamed of Ellen Tracey . 

" Eheu ! fusees, Posthume ! Posthume ! 
Labuntur anni." — Hor. 

^pril 20, 1823. 

Ei^ht o'clock, A.M. — Was awakened from a comfortable nap, by 
the horrid rumbling of a confounded dust cart ; heard, at the same 
time, the horse ueigh immediately under my window, and the 
dustman ring his bell with the most consummate violence, and 
cold-blooded impertinence ; felt inclined to load a pair of pistols, 
and shoot both the man and his horse through the head; was 
convinced I should not get the better of the shock for a whole week. 

Ten o'clock. — Sat down to breakfast; eat nothing; the bread 
was soui^he eggs rotten, the tea too weak, the coffee too strong ; 
started, when I recollected it was my sixtieth birth-day ; went to 
the glass ; thought there was something wrong about it, for most 
of my hair appeared grey, and innumerable wrinkles were visible 
on my face and forehead. 

Eleven o'<7^^.— Laid my hand on some old manuscripts ; found 
among them part of my journal, written many years ago; read 
that part which was dated 20th of April, 1783: wondered how I 
could ever have given way to so much levity and frivolity, as it 
convicted me of: thought of my father and mother, and grand- 
mother, whom I had long since laid in the dust, and could scarcely 
refrain from tears at the recollection thus excited in my bosom. 
Placing my'elbow on the table, leaning my head on my hand, and 
involuntarily closing my eyes, I thought on my past life, as on a 
long and troubled dream: here and there, bright objects flitted 
before me, but they, as well as the darker and less pleasing figures, 
wece toon hid in a dim and uncertain twilight. A melancholy 
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sensation of loneliness stole over me ; I felt that the hey-daj of 
youth and youthful enjoyment was gone for ever, when— • 

*' Simply but to be. 
To live, to breathe, is purest ecstacy." 

One o* clock, — Ordered the gig to the door ; wrapped myself up 
in my great coat, and set off on my morning ride ; horse rather fiery ; 
determined to sell him, and get another ; met Mr. and Mrs Oliver ; 
took no notice of either, but felt my heart beat irregularly for some 
minutes ; found myself in an excellent mood for misanthropy. 
When a man becomes the dupe of his own erroneous opinions and 
false judgments, he often degenerates into a misanthrope, eager to 
revenge upon his fellow men those misfortunes, which, he imagines, 
they, and not his egregious folly, have entailed upon him. Felt, 
however, that m^ misanthropy had something like a just founda- 
tion to rest upon It is surely hard to be deceived by him, whom 
you consider your best friend, and to be jilted by her, upon whom 
all your reflections had been irrecoverably placed. Thought of my 
grandmother ; recollected that I had often treated her advice with 
too little deference ; wished that she were still alive, that I might 
have told her how exactly we agreed about Mrs. Oliver. . 

Three o'clock. — ^Visited the fiimily burying place ; stood beside 
the tombs of my father, my mother, my grandmother, and my only 
sister ; did not shed any tears, but earnestly prayed that I might 
soon lie beside them; felt as if all my previous existence had been a 
blank, destitute of thought and action ; reflected, that the only 
sincere disinterested friend I had ever known, had long since gone 
down into the grave, and that I was left a solitary wanderer without 
one tie to bind me to the world ; ruminated on the deceitfulness of 
youthful hope, and youthful love, and youthful friendship ; felt 
something like tears trickling down my cheek ; tried to dry my eyes, 
but could not. 

Five o'clock. — Dined with a newly married couple ; there was a 
large merry party, but the bride and her young husband, seemed 
to he more than merry ; they looked perfectly happy ; they had 
known and loved each other from childhood ; almost envied them, 
and could not help thinking just for a moment, of what Ellen 
Tracey once was ; eat nothing ; thought the young people Very 
boisterous in their mirth; could not bear the loud peals of laughter; 
sought for refuge amongst several old ladies ; found that they were 
all watching with delight, the merriment of their children, and 
their grandchildren ; sighed deeply, and contrived to steal away 
unobserved; need not say contrived, for few knew I was in the 
room, and none missed me when I departed. 

Eiffht o'clock, — Went by myself to the Theatre ; with me a very 
favorite place of amusement. Lady Howard, formerly Miss Aubrey 
happened to be in the box into which I went ; I was received 
politely, I may even say cordially, by herself and her husband. 
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Lady Howard must, at one time, have been a decided beauty, she ib 
even now a fine graceful looking womaUi Saw Dick Oliver and 
Ellen ; Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, I mean, in an opposite box ; did not 
think they looked hapjiy ; felt half angry at myself, but could not 
help pitying Ellen. Did not like the play ; it was ** Venice Pre- 
served." Probably the acting was not good, yet Miss Kelly played 
Belvidera ; observed, that the ladies never think of shedding tears 
in a theatre now-a-days. Did not stay to see the after-piece. 

Ten o clock. — ^Felt no inclination to eat supper ; read a few pages 
of Young's '* Night Thoughts ;" went to bed, and dreamt that I was 
wandering alone at midnight amidst the ruins of Rome. 



THE VAN DIE MEN'S LAND ALMANACK FOR 1833. 



Who that has seen this agreeable and most UsefVil little Volume^ 
win sneer at the state of Literature in Van Diemen's Land ? Here 
is a well, nay an elegantly, printed brochure of some three hundred 
pages, containing a vast variety of information, and presenting the 
reader with an accurate, impartial, and spirited account of the 
Colony, generally speaking, written in a good and masterly style, 
and, altogether, exhibiting abundant proofs of the paiiistaking care 
and tact of its compiler. Well acquainted as we thought ourselves 
with the history, condition, and resources of Tasmania, we are, 
nevertheless, astonished at their extent and interest, as viewed col- 
lectedly in the volume now before us ; and we are very sure, that 
our friends " at home" will more than share our wonderment, as 
they peruse, delightedly, a work of so much interest. 

Thirty years ago. Van Diemen's Land was worse than a wilder- 
ness — the abode only of the brutal savage, and the no more brutal 
beast of prey. Human habitation it had none, save the wretched 
hut of the miserable native ; and nature revelled throughout the 
whole Island in its most rude and wildest riot. What is the case 
now ? The nucleus of a powerful territory has been planted ; towns 
and villages have sprung up in the very heart of the apparently im- 
penetrable forest ; an extensive and increasing commerce has beep, 
established, and every where are seen the marks of man's powet and 
perseverance, triumphing oyer physical obstacles with a celerity 
and certainty perfectly marvellous. Who, as he gazes upon any of 
the beautiful and finely cultivated estates, with which the Colony is 
now studded, can reconcile with their present luxuriant condition, 
the idea, that they were once — and at no very distant period — covered 
with timber and stoiie ? True it is, there are ill niany instanc6s> 
great facilities afforded, both by the soil and the climate of this 
country ; but these would haVe availed but little, if they had hot 
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been judiciously turned to account, by tlie reflection and industry 
ui" mail. 

Although we are fain to confess, that there is plenty of room in 
Hobart Town for arehitectitral iimovations aud impruveuicnta, 
still, all things considered, it is a very surprising tuwn. It has 
good shops, excellent inns, with exedlent prices, a commodious 
church, with a very in -commodious steeple, and several public 
buildings of a character by no means conapicuoug for elegance, 
while its inhabitants are computed in the aggregate at eight thou- 
sand souls. This is pretty well for a place not quit* thlrly years 
old, and must impress the stranger with some very pleasing notions 
of the spirit and perseverance of Tasmanians. But, if we continue 
our description of the Colony, we shall, ourselves, perpetrate a his- 
tory, instead of inditing a short review of the Van Dieraen's Land 
Almanack : we shall now proceed therefore, to the more immediate 
object of our present article — commenting, as we go on, upon such 
topics aji wc may select for quotation. 

Xet us premifH.', however, that the mere business part of the Al- 
manack is extremely well dooe. The geographical descriptions are 
concise and accurate; the Calendar, useful and perspicuous ; and 
the observations upon Farming and Horticulture, especially plain 
and practical. 

We cannot say qtiite ao much in favour of the Zoological in- 
formation, which is meagre and unsatisfactory. So little indeed, 
is really and scientifically known of the Natural History of this 
country, that we are not surprised at any omission, in this respect, 
in the work before us ; and as it contains so much useful matter of 
almost every other description, we must not be too fastidious upon 
a point, which, to many may a])pear, after all, of no great impor- 
tance. May we, however, implore the Editor to pay more attention' 
to this subject, during the coming year ? It ia by no means impro- 
bable, that we shall afford him some useful sources of information, 
through the medium of this Miscellany, aa we are extremely anxious 
to elucidate, as clearly as we can, the interesting Zoological mys- 
teries of this interesting countiy. 

The article on Exports and Import*, will be read with interest 
by every intelligeut person. In woo!, the increase ia lai'ge and 
encouraging. In 1827, the quantity exported to England, was 
192,075 lbs., while in i831, it had progressively increased to 
1,359,203 lbs. ; and as the quality of our wool is yearly improving, 
we may expect the increase lo continue, till the exportation of this 
imi)orte.nt article becomes a principal source of Colouial, as well && 
individual, prosperity. 

There are two sufejects lightly treated of, upon each of which 
we shall make a few remarks. First, '■' Prinoii Dinfipline :'' end 
second, " jlboriffinee." In the first, the writer has chiefly t\irncd 
his attention to disprove the opinion, entertained by many pqi^ns 
■"at home," that transportation to tliis Colony is no punishmenl. 
The most posilive evidence in support of this opinion, is furnished 
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by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who, it will be recounted, wa« 
imprisoned in Newgate for three years, for the abduction of Miss 
Turner, of Cheshire. During his incarceration, Mr. Wakefield 
occupied a large portion of his time in gaining practical informa- 
tion respecting Prison Discipline; and, although his statements 
have been greatly questioned, especially those which refer to 
transportation, we have reason to know, that, as far as the statements 
themselves go, they are perfectly correct,— in other words, that if 
they are erroneous as to tiieir application, they are true as to their 
existence. " I had particular opportunities," says Mr. Wakefield, 
"of observing the impression made upon the minds of convicts 
under sentence of transportation, because, in the first place, there is 
always a considerable number of such persons in Newgate ; and, 
secondly, Newgate is a sort of lodging-house for convicts coming 
from the country prisons : they remain there for a short time, but 
quite long enough to give any body, who is an inmate of the 
prison, an opportunity of observing the impression upon their 
minds. I took very great pains," he continues, *' during the course 
of three years, to observe the state of mind of those persons, and I 
do not now remember a single instance, in which a prisoner appeared 
to me to be deeply affected, by the prospect of being transported to 
the Colonies, when he expected to go there, and bent upon attain- 
ing a degree of wealth and happiness, such as he had no prospect of 
attaining in this country. Amongst a number of persons sentenced 
to transportation, and living together, I generally found one, and 
sometimes two or three, who had already been in the Colonies ; and 
it is very seldom a session passes at the Old Bailey, without the 
conviction of some man, who has been transported before,— conse- 
quently, the convicts associating with these men, have the best 
opportunity of hearing reports as to the state of the convicts in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. These reports are 
always exceedingly favorable ; in many cases, no doubt, they are 
much exaggerated in favor of the convict, because a man who 
returns from transportation, takes pleasure in making people believe 
that he has cheated the law, and that he has enjoyed himself, 
notwithstanding the sentence passed upon him. But whilst some 
allowance must be made, for this exaggeration of the returned 
convict, the story he has to tell is, when true, a very favorable one 
in the estimation of these people. He states such facts as, th^it a 
great number of the persons who keep carriages in Sydney, were 
once coavicts, and he gives the names of these persons, and describes 
how they, in the course of a very few years, have raised themselves 
from the situation of convicts, to that of the most important persons, 
in point of wealth, perhaps, in the Colony. All these representa- 
tions are received with great delight by the convict, and those who 
think upon the subject at all, go out with the prospect of benefitting 
themselves and doing well." 

Thus far Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, and Mr. James Busby, late 
Collector of the Internal Revenue of New South Wales, afibrds us 
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Ihia additional evidence on the subject: — " I have known indivi- 
duals," he says, " who liave committed crimes to get to New South 
Wales, and, I tihink, I have known of people, who have endeavoured 
to induce their relatives or conuexioaa to commit crime, in order 
to get them out." 

Now, this is tolerahly plain and sufficiently intelligible, and we 
naturally aak, is it true? — Unfortunately it is too true, and we can 
bear testimony from our own personal experience, to its correctness 
and accuracy. We know for a positive fact, that in nine cases out 
of ten, transportation is not regarded with that salutary terror 
which can alone render it a means of punishment ; and, however 
irksome and uncomfortable may be the situation of the convict in 
this Colony, he has but a very imperfect idea of its wretchedness 
before he is fated to experience it, But this has little to do with 
the point at issue between our Prisoner Discipline gentlemen at 
home, and the Editor of the Van Diemen's Land Almanack for 1833 ; 
this question being briefly and simply this : — la transportation to 
this Colony in aU cases a punishment, adequately proportioned to 
the magnitude of the convict's offence? This one subject presents 
BO much scope for discussion, that we dare scarcely trust ourselves 
with the few cursory remarks, which the limits of an article like 
this wilt alone permit us to make. Much, indeed, may be said 
on both sides j and it docs appear to us, that, in very many instances, 
the punishment of transportation is not adequate to the crime of the 
offender. True it is — and no less lamentable than true, that in very 
many cases, the convict, by his once inherent or inveterate vicious- 
ness, entails upon himself the utmost severity of penal discipline: 
but, in other instances, the sentence is certainly rendered as light as 
possible ; and, perhaps, deservedly so. We firmly believe, that the 
present local Government is, at all times anxious to mitigate the 
severities of the convicts' doom, and to hold out to him every induce- 
ment to reformation and repentance. So far, then, so good, but may 
not benevolent minded-men be, occasionally, imposed upon, and 
persuaded to grant indulgencies to those who do not deserve them ? 
That such has been the case, here and elsewhere, is evident enough ; 
and, although, we are the last persona, who would advocate undue 
severity, or, indeed, severity of any kind, towards the prisoner 
population, still we would have the meritorious convict alone 
rewarded ; and the incorrigible reprobate, properly and adequately 

franished. There are individuals in this Colony, bad, and black- 
icarted enough, for any villany; and roughly would they riot 
therein, if they liad the courage or the chance of doing so undetected; 
but, thanks to the vigilance and power of our most excellent police, 
iliuir base desires are rendered nugatory and of no avail, — and, 
therefore are they, apparently, snbordiiwte. On the other hand, 
there are many — we hope and believe, very many, men whose crimes, 
in the first instance, were not marked by any atrocity; but who, 
nevertheless, rendered themselves painftilly ameoablo to the injured 
laws of their country. To such men — whatever may have been 
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their original sentence— if they apply themselves resolutely and 
heartily to reformation, in the name of all that is just and good, 
let every indulgence he granted. But let not the j9«^tM^^philanthro- 
pist, from the exercise of such indulgence, deduce a misapplication 
of the favorable and amiable attributes of mercy ! Let him not, from 
this just and ex^nplary exercise of beneficial power, stigmatize the 
penal discipline of transportation, as a measure of none effect— and 
even imbue it with objects of encouragement and attraction. Alas ! 
Let him spend a single twelvemonth in Van Diemen's Land, and he 
will then, and not till tJien, form a correct and unbiassed opinion 
of the mode in which these important affairs are managed : we will 
undertake to afhrm, that his opinion — then formed from experience 
— will acquit the Local Government of all undue and deliberate 
partiality ; and that he cannot but perceive the excellence— even 
with all its drawbacks — of the penal discipline, so justly pursued 
in this Colony. 

Th^e is one point connected with this subject, which we do not 
find illustrated iij the Almanack. We allude to the very important 
one of " Female Prisoner Servants,'' Every one will admit, that 
he has infinitely more trouble to manage his female, than his male 
assigned servants. We frankly acknowledge, that this is our case, 
as well as that of our friends and neighbours. And why is this i 
The answer is simple enough: — Because you have no adequate 
means of punishing refractory females. You take a young lady of 
this description before a police magistrate ; and tell him she has 
behaved very ill — been saucy to your wife, — ^burnt, scalded, or 
otherwise injured your children, — ^finally, that she has got gloriously 
drunk, and refused to work — ^in legal — or rather, in Quarter Ses- 
sion phraseology — ^that she has been guilty of '* insubordination,** 
Well, what follows ? The " Court," very properly, adjudge her to 
be " guilty," — and she makes no defence. How is this young lady 
to be adequately punished ? All that can be done is, to send her to 
the Factory — ^put her in the ** crime class" for six months, (which, 
she will tell you, she can easily " bowl off,) and perhaps, in an 
extreme case, shave her head! And this is all — -positively and 
actually all — ^that you can do to a very gorgon — a hyaena — a she- 
tiger ! And, then, there is this drawback, even upon so slight — so 
silly a punishment as this. Instead of being rigidly confined in the 
crime elasSy for six months, this furious termagant will very fre- 
quently, be " assigned," in less than the same number of weeks, and 
sent out of the Factory accordingly — the quiet and amiable super- 
intendent feeling wonderfully rejoiced at the opportunity of so good 
a riddance ! And, who can blame him ? No one, certainly : for of 
all plagues on earth, or under the earth, an unruly woman is the 
worst! — as any one, who has lived in the Colony a single month, 
will have abundant opportunities of discovering. 

Truly has the Editor styled the Ahorgines a very interesting 
portion of his subject. It presents many melancholy points for 
reflection, and comprises sad and horrible examples of the atrocity 
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and cruelty of man — under circunwtanceB of the most trifling 
import. We doubt, and ever have doubled, the raoral right, even 
under every circumstauce of provoking aggravation, of deetroying 
systematically, and by wholesale, the Aborigines of this coimtry. 
As to the expediency, — nay, we will say, the actual necessity of 
such a course, we are free to admit, that it was rendered urgent and 
imperative, by the sedulous and skilful aggressions of the natii-es ; 
but, then, a simple but startling question obtrudes itself — " JfTtai 
teas the cause of ihete aggre'tsiong T' We could write a volume 
in answer to this ; we will, however, content ourselves with merely 
recording a simple anecdote. During the first ten years of the 
Colony, the vicinity of the Coal River was much infested by the 
natives ; they, probably, found that district congenial to the purposes 
> of their simple subsistence, and, attached to the spot, did not like 
to leave it. But then, the " white man," of all tyrants the most 
tyranical, came to '■ settle'' there, with Ms flocks and herds, his 
family, and his stock-keepers. The native regarded the intrusion 
with distrust — it may be with displeasure — ^btit he offered no moles- 
tation — he did not even point nis spear at the dog, which was 
wantonly sent to worry him. Well ; the " white man" settled on 
the banks of the river — his flocks and herds were turned out to 
graze on the " run," — and his stock-keepers had each his duty 
assigned to him. Of all brutes wearing the human form, and 
assuming its attributes — some of the early stock-keepers were the 
most brutal, and the most diabolical. No atrocity was too horrible 
— no deed too dark and sanguinary for their depraved and debased 
debauchery; if ever the enemy of mankind possessed the human 
form — he revelled, to his hearts content, in that of these villanous 
stock -keepers. One of these scoundrels on the Coal River, named 
Carrots, since dead — (and the wretch died in his bed, we bejieve,) 
— "tooka fancy" to the wife of one of the natives — of course, he 
was determined to possess her — and, in his attempt to carry her off, 
he found it convenient to kill her husband. This was a matter of 
no consequence then — but what did the brute do ? How did he 
aggravate his crime, for his black heart, satiated as it was with 
similar outrages, wanted some additional stimulus? — he actually cut 
offthedead man's head, hung itroundhis neck, and compelled theun- 
fortunate widow to accompany him to his hut — thus diabolically de- 
corated ! — Nor was this all; the beast boasted of his brutality — boast- 
ed of it to men wearing the garb of humanity — but most probably, 
wanting all its best and dearest attributes ! What followed this base 
and abomiuable outrage? What might have been l\aturally expected; 
he plunder of the settler's flocks and hwda — and, then, was the tocsin 
sounded for the extermination of the natives, systematically and by 
wholesale ! 

We could multiply these examples an hundredfold — hntExunn 
disce otnnes: — they all present the same disgusting picture of 
human nature, in its most depraved, its most brutal form. And 
who woidd like to contemplate such truths ? It is far better to 
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throw over them the veil of oblivion ; and, now, that we are happily 
exempt from a repetition of their occurrence, to regard them onlj 
as matters of tradition — over the narrating of which we can onlj 
shudder and weep. 

There are some observations on the " State of Society," wifch 
which we shall not at present, concern ourselves, as we anticipate 
some interesting and able papers on this subject, from a gentleman 
perfectly well qualified to delineate to the life, all its varieties. The 
** Advice to Emigrants" is good, but scanty — it might have been 
enlarged with advantage. In conclusion, we repeat our hearty 
commendation of this amusing and useful work, which we sincerely 
declare, ought to find a niche on the book shelves of every sensible 
person in the Colony. 



ON TAVERN BUFFOONERY. 



*' Want of decency, shows want of sense." 



Amidst the almost countless varieties of folly, perhaps, there is 
no one variety more cruel, more common, or more contemptible, 
than the practical indulgence of what is termed a jocular propensity. 
Nor is the exhibition of this indulgence confined to the subordinate 
grades of society : for the pages of History illustrate, that in more 
than solitary instances it has disgraced a palace, and sullied the lustre 
of a regal diadem ! But, even royalty cannot consecrate what is 
wrong, or convert a derisional departure from decorum into a 
respectable example ; neither can the frequent repetition of a bad 
precedent justify its being acted upon. Nevertheless, it is almost 
impossible to enter any mixed public society, either in England 
or its Colonies (more especially in Van Diemen's Land) , without 
encountering in one's own person, or seeing encountered in the 
person of another guest, the petty annoyances of some paltry addle- 
pated pretender to the character of a wit — a Buchanan, or a Yorick. 
It may likewise be observed, that in almost every instance, the 
unmannerly jackanapes so pretending, is scarcely removed by half 
a shade from the sheerest idiot, who can tie a cravat tonishlz/, and 
dance a quadrille without egregious inelegance ; but, on the con- 
trary, one of those human puppies, who are, to use Lord Chester- 
field's expressive phrase, " had into company y' because they can 
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bark lasciviously, and keep each other recreant from decency in 
countenance ! To a Joker of this description, the most amiable 
deportment of a sensible, upright, and (because upright) unsus- 
pecting man, affords irresistible temptations. To make him a 
Butt, becomes a paramount consideration. If he attempts con- 
versation, the trick is, to repeatedly interrupt him with questions, 
as to what he may have said last ? The enquirer, with an overstrained 
show of unreal, because unmeant politeness, apologising *' for being 
a little deaf, through the effects of a recent cold ;" and then winking 
at as big and as brainless blockheads as himself (for all who en- 
courage a fool, are fools ! ) with preposterous exultation at having 
perpetrated a wanton, impertinent, and an unpardonable falsehood. 
If the i3uTT, animated by gratitude for what he considers to have 
been a sincere compliment, rises to return his acknowledgments — 
the joke is, to endanger his life and wound his sensibility, by 
secretly withdi'awing his chair, and then loudly protesting, upoii 
honor ! previous ignorance of its removal. To mix brandy in his 
wine, is another very favorite amusement ; and, in short, (not to 
teach any amateur coxcombs more waySy tlian are already stated^ 
of rendering tliemselves conmntlonal nuisances)^ to outrage all 
those principles by which a gentleman is dignified, and -made 
proudly contra-distinguishable from a vulgar ruffian — to pervert 
each opportunity for social intercourse, into a medium of inhuman 
indulgence, unmerited insult, and pusillanimous dissimulation ; — 
and, lastly, to attack the divine image, in the reasoning faculty of 
their confiding brother-man, although not brother- votary of meri- 
torious merriment, would appear to constitute the cardinal aim and 
gratification of those silly, contemptible, self-nominated, jesters, 
and 'cainly-would'he rvlis^ for whose exposure to the mirror of 
conscience, and for whose ultimate reform, this article is written. 

SENEX. 



A DATS FISHING IN THE PLENTY. 



** Of recreation there is none — 

So free as fishing is alone ; 

All other pastimes do no less, 

Than mind and body both possess : 

My hand, ^one, ray work can do. 

So I can fish and study too." — Izaak Walton. 



Most courteous of readers ! Art thou a fisher ? We do not mean 
a mere bobber for jolly-tails, or black fish, but an enthusiastic, 
hearty angler, one, who is ** born fo it," as Izaac Walton hath it; 

£ 
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— and who will follow it with energy and spirit, wading like a 
crane, fording up to the arm-pits, and diving, like a Platypus, if 
it should be requisite. " Ana are there such noodles in the world 
as to do all this for the sake of a dozen or two of mullets ?** asks 
some quiet and sedate elderly gentleman, who entertains the same 
opinion of angling, as that scurrilous fellow Swift, did : — ^namelj, 
that it is a pastime performed with a rod and a strmg — with 
a worm at one end, and a fool at the other ! — But, softly, 
good Mr. Cynic ! — and just favor us with five minutes of 
your valuable time, and still more valuable attention, while we 
prove to you, beyond all dispute, past, present, and to come, 
that angling is not the silly affair you think it is, and that it was 
practised by wiser and better men than ever you and I can hope to 
make ourselves. Now, just listen !— 

" And for you, that have heard many grave, serious men, pity 
anglers, let me tell you. Sir, (it is Izaak Walton who speaks,) tnere 
be many men, that are by others, taken to be serious and grave 
men, whom we contemn and pityW- Men that are taken to be serious 
and grave, because nature hath made them of a sour complexion ; 
money-getting men, (Izaak Walton loquitur-menj that spend all 
their time, first in getting, and next, in anxious care to keep it ; — 
men, that are condemned to be rich, and then always busy or dis- 
contented ; for these poor, rich men, we angler's pity them per- 
fectly, and stand in no need to borrow their thoughts, to think 
ourselves so happy. No, Sir ! (Hold up your head. Mister Cynic, 
and do not be abashed !) we enjoy a contentedness above the reach of 
such dispositions ; and, as the learned and ingenious Montaigne says, 
like himself freely, " When my cat and I entertain each other, with 
mutual apish tricks, (as playing with a guitar) who knows but that 
I make my cat more sport than she makes me ? Shall I conclude 
her to be simple, that has pastime to begin or refuse to play as 
freely as I myself have? Nay, — who knows but that it is a defect 
of my not understanding her language, (for doubtless cats talk and 
reason with one another) that we agree no better? — and who knows, 
but that she pities me for being no wiser, than to play with her, 
and laughs and censures my folly for making sport for her, when 
we two play together ?" 

Thus wisely speaks Montaigne concerning cats ; and, although 
we feel wonderfully inclined to enter, here, into a long and (of 
course) a learned dissertation on these most useful and most 
capricious of animals, still, the subject to which this article must 
be devoted, precludes an indulgence in any such capriccio : we 
must, therefore, confine ourselves to* the " matter in hand," and 
deport ourselves accordingly. 

Touching the matter of Montaigne's cat, we opine, Mr. Cynic, 
that, in the way of illustration, we have made some small advance 
towards the establishment of our position, namely, that angling is 
not a silly pastime ; although we must confess, that it would puzzle 
us exceedingly to establish any connexion between cats and angling ; 
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80 we " let this pass," and return, with unimpaired vigour, to the 
subject now before us. 

We have intimated, that angling has been pursued by wise and 
good men, as a pleasurable relaxation from the toil of business, or 
the intensity of study. In proof of this, let us merely mention the 
names of Horatio Nelson, Walter Scott, and Humphrey 
Davy — three of the most illustrious names, which this, or any 
other age can boast of. We wish we could add to this glorious 
triad, the name of Wellington; but, although an excellent soldier, 
and no very bad hand at statesmanship, his Grace has not handled 
a fishing-rod since he rambled through " Datchet Mead* — a merry, 
careless, unambitious school-boy. Indeed, soldiers, generally 
speaking, are indifferent anglers : we know not why — ^but so it is ; 
and the only soldier, with whom we were acquainted, who could 
throw a fly with anything like skill, was an old pensioner in Wales, 
whom la fortune de la guerre had deprived of an eye and a leg ; 
but he was an extraordinary man in many respects, and, amongst 
other things, he could hop with his wooden pin higher and faster 
than any man in the district. He is still alive, and, we hope merry ; 
long may he " dot and go one," and continue to ensnare the golden 
trout of the dark- waved Dee ! • 

Were we to indulge ourselves in recording all the great names of 
illustrious anglers, we should fill a volume instead of a mere article : 
We must, therefore, refer the curious in such matters to Jamhlichy 
DeVitdlPythagoras; Dionys; Halicarnassi Epistol ; ad Cneium 
Pomp; (Ed, Meische \1H ) ; Basil; Archiepisc ; Cosar ; (Ed, 
1618y, with several other works equally learned and accessible, not 
omitting good, old, gossiping Izaak Walton, who, though men- 
tioned *' last," is, by no means " least in our dear love !" And if 
our worthy friend, the Cynic, should still persist in his heresy — 
which will be very surprising, after he has read diligently the autho- 
rities we have selected — we beg leave to submit to his consideration^ 
the following morceau from honest Izaak, aforesaid : — " Oh, Sir I 
doubt not but that angling is an art ; is it not an art to deceive a 
trout with an artificial fly ? A trout ! that is more sharp-sighted 
than any hawk, and more watchful and timorous than the high- 
mettled Merlin is bold. — Doubt not, therefore. Sir, but that angling 
is an art, and an art worth learning ; the question is, (mark this, 
Mr. Cynic) — whether you are capable of learning it. For angling 
is somewhat like poetry — men are to be born so : I mean, with 
inclinations to it, though both may be heightened by discourse and 
practice ; but he that hopes to be a good angler, must not only 
bring an inquiring, searching, observing wit ; but he must bring 
a large measure of hope and patience, and a love a ad propensity to 
the art itself ; but, having once got and practised it, then, doubt 
not, but angling will prove to be so pleasant, that it will prove to 
be like virtue, a reward to itself" ^ 

But angling has been stigmatized as a dull, unsocial, stupid pas- 
time. Angling dull and stupid! Heaven help the egregious 
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blockhead who thinks so ! Why, there is an interest beyond com- 
parison, and excitement beyond measure, in the true and manly 
practice of the art ; and an idiot of ten years standing, if he have 
out a feeble glimmer of mind left, would find a stirring occupation 
for it in his lonely wanderhigs by the river's brink. We posftively 
pity that man, who can find no food for delightful contemplation 
in the splendid glories of nature — who can travel all the way from 
Dan to Boersheba, and cry out that all is barren ! We are quite 
certain, that there never yet existed that strange anomaly, «- per- 
fectly irreligious fisher ; the thing is morally impossible ! That 
man must have a dull and deadened soul, indeed, who can behold 
with apathy, those ever-active operations of nature, which are visible 
in leaf and liower — in beast and bird — iu field and fell — in the wood, 
the stneam, the mountain and the forest ; and the habit of thought, 
engendered by the fishers solitary pastime, sprinkled, moreover, 
as it is, with its gentle excitement, is extremely favorable to the 
indulgence of those sentiments, which lift us up from earth to heaven, 
and which fill us with gushes of irrepressible and holy love for the 
great and gracious God w'ho made us, the earth, and all that is 
therein, — ^urging us instinctively and joyously to exclaim : — " O 
Lord ! how manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all ; the earth is full of thy riches ! ' No ! — the honest and 
amiable angler cannot gaze upon — 

** The stately compass of the lofty sky. 
And in the midst, thereof, like burning gold, 
The flaming chariot of the world's great eye.** 

without knowing and feeling, that every thing around him is a 
portion of that glorious and gracious system, which has for its 
object the comfort and welfare of heedless and unthankful man. 
Let the scoffer scoff then, and the Cynic snarl ; let the sour, serious 
man of money and Mammon, whose soul is wrapt up in the accu- 
mulation of the gold he worships, stigmatize angling as a dull and 
unprofitable occupation ; but do you, our excellent and most gentle 
*' brother of the aagle," take up your rod, sling on your basket, 
and accompany us in a ** Day's Fishing in the Plenty,*' — singing, 
as we trudge along : — 

*' Oh ! the gallant fisher's life, 

It is the best of any ; — 
"J'is full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And 'tis belov'd by many : 
Other joys. 
Are but toys, 
Only this 
Lawful is ; 
For our skill, 
Breeds no ill — 
But content and pleasure.** 
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But, bufure we set out, let iia look to our tackle, and see it' it be 
in goud time and excelleat abundance: — 

'' Our rod anil our line, our float nnd our leH'1, 
Our tioolts ami uur pluiuiiiet, uul wlii^tatuiie nnd knife. 

Our basket, our baits, hotti living and deiid, 
Our net, ami our mcKl, for that is the chief; 

Tlien must we huve thread, and hnirs great and small. 

With our smait fiibinf; -basket, and bu we have all 1" 

And, now then, to the Plenty. "In leaving Richmond Hill," 
na the Itinerary would slate, " you pass on the left, Ma- 
eon's Hotel, Olid on the right, the neat and comforlabfe resi- 
dences of Dr. Officer and Mr. Lindley, with Miss King's 
" Establishment for Yoyng Ladies," and that best of all Colo- 
nial inns, "Tlie Bush," whUome kept by our old friend, Mrs. 
Bi'idger, aud now uuder the industrious, atle, and obbging super- 
intendence of her nephew, Mr. Baker. By the way, a word or two 
liere on Colonial Inns will not be misapplied, or supererogatory ; 
for as we intend to render this a rambling sort ol' article, our 
readers must not be very much surprized, if we, occasionally, 
indulge in rliapsodizing on matters — foreign, it may be, to the irume- 
diote subject " on band," hut, nevertheless, edifying in some 
degree, to the public in general. To return, tlierefore, to Colonial 
Inns. We had an idea, which was industriously instilled into our 
gentle bosom hy our friends at home, that the inns in Van Dienien's 
Land were mere huts; capable, perchance, of accommodating yon 
with a " shake-down" in the stable, a tough and doughy damper, 
some lean muttoa steaks, or some still leaner kangaroo — to say 
nothing of Colonial Beer — worse than the washings of a gun-barrel 
— and rum, that a "nigger'' would sneeze at! Lo! and behold, 
then ! What was our amazement, when, after a tedious voyage 
oi' live long months — during which, we were plentifully saturated 
with salt jttnk, and more thau satisfied with the skipper's sauciness 
— what, we say, was our amazement, when we found ourselves 
sitting down comfortHl)ly, to a splendid sirloin of toast beef — a 
couple of boiled chickens— some most exquisite kangaroo steamer, 
"with other articles too numerous to particularize" — as Mr. 
Stracey would say — in a very delightful apartment, ut that very 
delightful Calmrei, the 6Vi?/," in Hobart Town! There were no 
syiupt^jms of the hut here! The wines were good, the bottled 
porter and ale most deliciously vjpe and excellent, while the rum 
punch, prepai'ed by the skilful hand of Mr. Wise, would fearlessly 
challenge competition with the preparation of the most curious 
compounderat home. But, were we to enter here upon a general and 
particular description of all the good inns, it has heeu our happy 
lot to meet with in ihh Colony, we should awfully enlarge our 
present article: this most uuportent and most inleresling subject 
shall receive due attention and moat elaborate illustratiou ou soi 
— frir thi' prcacnl, we shall only declare — and we 
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80 boldly and fearlessly — that Van Diemen's Land can safely 
challenge any country of like standing and extent as to the number, 
quality, and excellence of its inns. — We are not afraid of the result : 
Mr. Wise's punch, would, almost, of itself, establish the preference; 
but we have abundance of corroborative and collateral evidence 
to adduce at the right and fitting season — and we most certainly 
shall do so ; for the present, we shall once more return to the 
original and proper subject of this article — namely, "a days fishing 
in the Plenty." 

We are, now, fairly on our way to this lively little river — and we 
have. left Richmond Hill some two or three hundred yards in our 
rear. Keeping the high road, we see before us a very beautiful expanse 
of woodland and water scenery. The banks of the Derwent on 
the opposite side of the river, are diversified by several well- 
cultivated, though small farms ; and, in enumerating the use- 
ful objects on the opposite bank, we must not omit the men- 
tion of the Ferry House, kept by Mr. Stephenson, who is so 
well known for civility, and attention to his guests, and for the 
readiness with which he attends to the calls of passengers, at all 
seasons and in all hours — no small virtue, let us observe, when the 
*' fresh" in the Derwent runs sometimes, at the rate of eight or ten 
knots an hour. Pursuing our route, we presently arrive at Bell's 
Terrace ; (so called from Major Bell, the engineer, who made the 
road,) and overhanging the river, at a height of several hundred 
feet. There is something extremely grand and fine in the various 
views from this terrace. Below, on the right, the river glides 
slowly, darkly, and silently towards the distant ocean ; bounded on 
one side by smiling fields and green meadows, and, on the other, by 
the road — in some parts, the wattled bush — in others, huge rocks, 
piled, like " Pelion upon Ossa" — and lifting their brown and bare 
and rugged sides to the rough elements — unscathed by their fury- 
unmoved by their inclemency. And, then, they appear as if they 
would topple, and tumble down upon the heads of those, who gaze 
admiringly upon them. But, it is not so. There they are, safe, 
secure, and so firmly moored, that a very strange and powerful 
** combustion of the elements" would be necessary to *' unship'' 
them from their situation. 

As you proceed, exultingly, towards the Plenty, you reach, about 
a mile or so from Richmond Hill, a sharp diversion in the road, 
which here sweeps round a small gully, and takes the name of the 
Horse-shoe Bridge. Just above this, as you ascend to the com- 
mencement of Bell's Terrace, you will perceive, on the left a " bright, 
green spot," somewhat encumbered with wood, but easily cleared, 
and presenting in our opinion, one of the most delightful spots 
imaginable for the erection of a residence. A gentle, well-wooded 
hill, covered with green sward, rises smoothly and shelteringly 
behind, while the river rolls along the fiat below, bounded by 
broad patches of fertile cultivation, and dotted with white weather- 
boarded cottages. The declivity to the river is too steep for a 
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garden, but we could find room for one on the flat by the house, 
and as soon aa we have planned and laid it out, we shaU forthwith 
leiice its cultivation ; and, we flatter ourselves, that in the 
e of a couple of years, the grounds and gardens at Brj'Yitirion, 
BO we have christened it) will he worthy of a visit from the 
n matters horticultural and botanical ; at all events, they 
shall ever be accessible to their inspection ; and, if we are at 
home, we shall be very happy to crack a bottle of our own grape 
or gooseberry wine, with a " brother of the angle," as he passes by 
on his way to the Plenty. 

Trudging nimbly along Bell's Terrace, we gain the summit of 
the hill, and commence our descent to the flat by the Falls. A 
level road now takes us benepth Mr. Thomas Atkinson's pretty 
estate of Maitlandville, and close to the river on the right. Here, 
during the months of January, February, and March, there is 
usually very good mullet fishing, the fish liaviug now deserted the 
creeks and rivulets, and repaired to the rapid, but shallow scours 
and streams of the larger rivers ; but as we are bent on a pilgrimage 
to the Plenty, we shall not stop even to wet our flies at the Falls, 
but away, at once, up into the hUls. 

" AwBy ! our journey lies through dell awl dingie, 
Where the blithe Inoib (dps hy its limid mother : 
Where the tall gum tree, tvith its scatterErl bougha, 
Chequers the sun-heara in the green sward valley. 
Up and away I for lovely paths are tliese 
To tread, when the glad sun is on hU throne; 
Leas pleasant, and Jesa safe, when Cynthia's liLmp 
With doubtful gliminer, lights the dreary forest." 

We are now fairly in the uplands, and up to our ancles in sand. 
It is yet earliest morning, and " the bush" is absolutely alive with 
the chirping of crickets aud grasshoppers, the whirring of beetles, 
the chattering of parrots and mi^pies, and, high above all, the 
extraordinary scream of that extraordinary bird, the laughing 
jackass. Ever and anon, too, as you look down on the path, a 
liaard will dart away into the long grass, or perchance, a snake 
will rush into the brush-wood, giving, as it goes, one rapid 
.piercing glance of its smalt bright eye, and leaving you standing 
with poised rod and "hair on end," looking "unutterable things." 
Oh ! how we love the bush, and all its wild and wonderful 
beauties ! Aye ! even the venomous and terror- striking snake is 
an object of admiration, as it glides, with rustling scales, beneath 
the crumbling log; and the very beetle, as it whizzes like a bur- 
nished star before you, adds a joyous interest to the scene. It is 
true, we have not here aa in India and Africa, the mighty roar of 
the lion and tiger, that shakes the very woods, and infuses terror 
into the bosoms of all minor animals; but we have the shrill 
scream of the eagle-hawk — to all intents and purposes an eagle 
itself — and, occasionally, a glimpse of its majestic figure, wheeling 
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ia wide circles over the brow of some lofty mountain. And as to 
other birds, we have a vast variety — not very highly distinguished, 
it may be, for the melody of their notes, but replete with gay and 
beautiful plumage, and full of wild and graceful motion. We have 
said nothmg of the botany of the bush, because, were we once to 
enter upon that fascinating topic, we should not know when or how 
to leave off. This must serve for several separate and future articles, 
which we shall, according to our invariable custom, render as 
amusing and as edifying as possible. For the present, then, vre 
shall leave the stately and the weather-beaten eucalyptus, the 
green and graceful mimosa, and the whole tiibe of acacias, &c. &c. &c. 
and descend a rough ravine in the road, called '* the Dry Creek." 

This is a wild and rugged spot. ,The road here makes a slight 
curve over the hilf, and descends abruptly into a flat by the river 
side, bounded on one side by a wooded dingle, and on the other by 
a rough hill, covered with brush- wood, interspersed with a few 
larger trees, and here and there a brown bare rocK. At the bottom 
is a rude log-bridge, and just beyond are two rude huts, in perfect 
keeping with the scene, and harmonizing greatly with its ruggedness. 

We are now rapidly approaching the Plenty, and shall just 
reach Redlands in time for breakfast. There it is ! that low brick 
house, in that beautiful broad flat on the left. The chimney 
smokes hugely, giving visible token of the good fare preparing for 
breakfast, and we are quite sure that Major Oakes will give us the 
reception he always gives his friends — warm, hearty, and sincere. 
We turn out of the main road therefore, and shortly find ourselves 
in the breakfast parlour at Redlands. What a grand meal is 
breakfast ! we mean the real substantial copious, and most delightful 
** JDe/uni a lafourchette,'' Ham, eggs, beefsteaks, cold meat, fish 
of course, — (and it is best broiled) with a splendid steamer^ hot as 
heat itself, and as savoury as excellent cookery can make it— add 
to these, coffee and tea, with some of the genuine Redlands butter 
and cream, and you have a repast fit for old Jupiter and all his 
immortal comrades. We forget exactly who it is that remarks, 
there is nothing like the foundation of a good breakfast, when a 
body has an important days work to do ; but we know from most 
expert experience, that the observation is full of truth and 
philosophy a It is truly astonishing, what an alteration a good 
breakfast effects on the mind and manners of an individual. The 
best tempered mortal breathing, even our kind hearted and amiable 

friend himself, will find his temper ruflled, and his 

suavity soured, after a walk of six miles before breakfast; — no 
sooner, however, is he favored with a seat at Major Oakes' s well- 
spread board, and the first gentle fumSe of the savoi^y steamer 
spreads itself over the pituitary membrane of his organ of scent, 
than his proverbial amenity returns — ^his good-natured phisiognomy 
beams with its wonted benevolent lustre, and joke and jest, wit and 
repartee, season a repast, fit, as we said before, for the inunortal 
Gods. 
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There ure aeveriil favorite alirt fre<^ueiited spots in llie Plenty, 
where mullet mostly abuund ; and, without a chart of its uourse, 
\re cannot well describe in writing the exact geognipliical utnation 
of the spots in question. But we can give the reader a iew general 
hints, by the adoption of whlcli, we scrtiple not to aver, he will 
derive great and peculiar advantage. First then, let him look to 
his bait. A small reddisli worm, denominated the liraiidliiig, is 
about the best he can use. This is found in dunghills, or in rich 
ituide earth, and if it is used, wilhoiit Iie'mg acDurcil, it will, 
generally, be found very "taking." But nv prefer the "^Jl;/" to 
any bai^ natural or artificial. Perlwpa, certain sturdy predilections, 
associated with some of the best, most delightful, and most deep- 
rooted recollections of our youth, lead us to this choice. We art-, 
ourselves, more than half inclined to think that tliis is the case; 
and, at all events, the lurtificial fly is a very ilangerous and successful 
snare for the mullet. We have generally used a red hackli; and 
tha fern -Jiff, and these, from " early morn to evening's shade," ara 
decidedly " killing ;'' when, however, the svin is progressing towards 
his " ocean bed," and his beams are withdi-awti irom the dancing 
waters, a small white-winged moth-like fly, is the most captivating. 
In England u'e use bucIi a. fly, with fatal succea.s, at the edffe of 
itiffht ; but here, heaven help us, we have no edge to night at all ; 
butplungeatoiicewiwetiidsrcB. With the flies we have mentioned, 
then, tolerable execution, by skilful management, may be reckoned 
upon in the Plenty : and if tbe augler will pay attention to the 
tbllowing remarks, he must be a desperate and most daring bungk'r 
if he does not till his fisliing basket. 

When you come to a smart stream or scour, ws think the worm 
will he your best weajiou ; hut miud how you use it. We can assure 
you, from our own trilliug experience, that a very great deal depends 
upon the mode of using tlie worm. In the lirst place, mind, 
particularly, how you place it on the hook. If you let a singlu 
spot of the polished snare appear, the cunning fish will pass it 
by, if not positively unnoticed, at all events, only «o noticed, as to 
convince you that he has detected your design, Cover then the 
hook, barb, point, shaft and ail ; and take lieed, not to leave too 
large a poitiun of your worm, dangling and writhing beyond the 
point ; if you do, the first hungry and I'erocious hah will seize upon 
the superfluous portion, gobble it quickly up, and leave your hook; 
gliding denuded through the water— a very laughing-stock to 
the whole piscatory assemblage. Very often, however, when the 
fish are not himgry, they will not take a worm at all : we have 
poBitively seen tliem wriggle slowly and coquettishly towards the 
bait, take it quietly in their mouth's, give it one soft expernnental 
Buck, and then turn away with the most grave contcmjit imaginable. 
This is one of the most provoking things that can hapjien to ar» 
angler, and is to be avoided only by subgtitutius: the fly for the 
worm. You may cheat them in this wny, for as they uau'rtlly dart 
at the fly, to iiiaka mire of him upon tbe eailit'St iiiKtuut of bi* 
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nrrival, they have not time to make any unpleasant discoveries. In 
the still pools, or under banks, where the water is deep, the fly is 
decidedly the best. Recollect, we are speaking oi creek fishing ^ 
and, more especially of the Plenty; for, as '' different minds incline 
to difierent objects," so do the fish of different waters incline to 
different habits. Experience therefore, based upon sound and 
attentive observation, is the only sure guide to the angler in these 
matters. 

As to the best times f^r fishing, we assume, that early morning is 
the best, then mid-day, and then evening, leaving the afternoon, or 
from two till about five, last on the list. But so much depends 
upon the weather, that these periods are subject to considerable 
variation. Warm weather is decidedly favorable to the ensnarii^ 
of mullet, and sun shine, especially in a strong stream or ripple, is 
by no means unfavorable. The best season is spring, that is from 
Michaelmas to Christmas, for the creeks ; and the summer for the 
large rivers; but we have known the mullet to remain in the 
Plenty till February. 

Carefully observant of the directions, we have here promulgated, 
we proceed to our favorite scours and holes in the Plenty, beginning 
just below Major Oakes's garden, and so fishing down the stream, 
regardless of snakes, lizards, centipedes, and all creeping things, 
filling our baskets with some of the finest silver-bellied and hog- 
backed mullets,* which are contained in this picturesque rivulet. 
By noon we have crawled as far as Glen Leith, where we make a 
capital lunch on broiled fish, new potatoes, and bottled porter, 
and then proceed, " tarrying no further question" — to the river 
*ide, to renew our murderous sport, which we pursue with unre- 
lenting vigor, till our baskets will positively contain no more. We 
then wend our way towards Charlie's liope, where the Colonial 
representative of Dandie Dinmont, George Thompson, Esq., J.P. 
gives us a hearty welcome to dinner, which is urgently re-echoed 
by his hospitable help-mate ; and after a quiet chat about *' Auld 
ling Syne" — seasoned by a tumbler or two of very excellent whisky 
toddy — ^we set out in the cool evening to walk home by moonlight 
— after a delightful '* day's fishing in the Plenty." 

PISCATOR. 



* By whose sagacious invention these fish received the title of nwUet^ w« 
know not ; they are to all intents and purposes, a species of iintU^ and, 
when first caught, they have the same cucumber-like odour. 
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Tune — " And are ye sure the nemt U true f" 

Fain'd Ssmpson, 'midBt the mighty led ; 

But mightier, far, was she. 
Who cut the ringlets fcom hU head. 
When resting on her knee : 

O '. nought on «arth U half so strong 

As Iby sex, fnit DatilHh ; 
But when thy influence is wrong, 
How banerul's the beguitei ! 
And Solomon was very wise. 

The babe-decree approved it ; 
But much mote so are woman'a eyes. 
With their keenly probing wit : 

There's nought on cirlli, ao wise, so strong 

As thy sweet sex, Datilah ; 
I'he charms of love, to thee belong. 

Thou swayeit as a smiler. • 



Sm ff'^LTER SCOTT. 



This distinguished writer and E^complished scholar, died at hii 
Beat of Abbotsford, on the 2lHt of September last, aged 61 years. 
Thirty-one of these years, says the Editor of the .Atlas, wei'e de- 
voted to the moat .triumphant but wearing and literary labor — and 
at lost his physical strength was exhausted by mental exertion. The 
last days of life were darkness — and, visited as he had been, death 
was hailed as the only source of relief. In this place, our duty is 
merely to note the fact of hia tranalntion from that sphere wherein 
hia talents were honored to that wherein his virtues will be 
rewarded. 

We are extremely happy to learn, that, notwithstanding Sir 
Walter's unfortunate involvement in the aflaira of the late Mr. 
Coristable (his original publisher,) his family will still enjoy the 
affluence, to which it was raised by hia talents. The mode in 
which Sir Walter composed his works, and the time, which mast 
have been necessarily devoted to such a task, have often excited the 
curiosity of the public; and Allan Cunningliam, in abriefmen;ioii 
of bis deceased friend, thus solves the mystery ; — 

" Of the habits of Sir Walter Scott as an author, I know little, 
save what he happened to tell me, or what I casually gathered from 
menintimatewiUihioi. He told me that he was an early riser ; 1 have 
since learned that his usual hour of beginning to write was seven 
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o'clock in the morning ; that he continued it, saving the brief hour 
of breakfast, till one, and sometimes two o'clock; then shaved, 
dressed, and went to the hills with his favorite dogs j two tall, 
rough strong hounds, fit to pull down a stag, and, after some hours 
exercise, he turned to see such friends as chance or invitation 
brought to his door. By this mode of economizing time, he 
marched fast on with a romance ; as he always inspired alike when 
in health, he had no occasion to wait for tl^ descent of the Muse, 
but dashed away at the rate of sixteen pages of print daily. He 
Wi'ote freely and without premeditation,* and his corrections were 
beyond all example few. When he wrote fastest he wrote best, 
because his heart was in trim." 

We subjoin a correct list of all Sir Walter's works, for which, 
strange to say, we are indebted to a French Journal :— 

1799. — ^Goetz de Berlichingen, a tragedy, translated from Goethe,. 
1 vol. 

1802. — Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3 vols. 8vo. 

1804.— Sir Tristram, 1 vol. 8vo, 

1805.— The lady of the Last Minstrel, 1 vol. 8vo, 

1806. — Ballads and Lyrical Poetry, 1 vol. 8vo. 

1808. — Marmion, 1 vol. 8vo. ; The works of Dryden, 18 vols. 
8 vo. 

1809. — Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, 2 vols. 8vo,; 
Collection of Papers of Lord Somers, 3 vols. 4 to. 

1810.— The Poetical Works of Miss Seward, 3 vols. 8vo.; the 
Lady of the Lake, 1 vol. 8vo. 
-• 1811. — ^The Vision of Don Hoderick, 1 vol. 8 vo. 

1813. — ^liokeby, 1 vol. 8 vo. ; the Lord of the Isles, 1 vol. 8 vo ; 
the Bridal of Triemain, 1 yol. 8vo. ; Monumental Antiquities on 
the frontiers of England and Scotland, 2 vols. 4 to. ; Waverly, 3 
vols. 12 mo. 

1815.— Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk, 1 vol. 8vo. ; The Battle 
of Waterloo, 8vo. ; Guy Mannering, 3 vols. 12 mo. 

1816. — ^The Antiquary, 3 vols. 12 mo. ; Tales of my Landlord, 
first series; The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, 4 vols. 12 mo. 

1817.— Hob Roy, 3 vols. 12 mo. 

1818. — ^Tales of my Landlord, second series; the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, 4 vols. 8vo. 

1819. — Tales of my Landlord, third series; the Bride of 
Lammermuir and the Legend of Montrose, 4 vols. ; Provincial 
Antiquities and Picturesque Views of Scotland, 4 vols. 4 to. ; Poen[is, 
&c. of P. Carey, 1 vol. 8vo. • 



♦There must be some mistake here. We, ourselves, happen to know, and, 
indeed, Allan Cunningham has told us, that Sir Walter generally, if not 
invariably, drew out a plan or skeleton of his story first, and, then 
proceeded to fill up the outline, deviating, of course, according to the plan 
of his brilliant imagination. It cannot, therefore, be said, that he ** wrote 
without premeditation."— Ed.— H.F.M.M. 
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1820.— Ivanhoe, 4 voU. Vimo.; The Mouastery, 3 vola. 12 mo. ; 
The Abbot, .3 vols. 12mo. 

1821.— Kenilworth, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1822.— The Pirat*', 3 vols. r2ino; Fortunes uf Nigel, 3 vols, 
12 mo. ; Halidowii lUll, 1 vol. Svo. 

1823.— Peveril of the Peak, 4 vols. :2rao.; Qtientin Durward, 

3 vols. 12 mo. 

1824.— Saint Ronans Well, 3 vols. l2mo.; Redgautitlet, 3vok- 
1 2m o. 

1825.— Talea of the Crusaders ; the Betrothed and the Talisman, 

4 vols, 12 mo. 

1826.— Woodstock, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1827. — Chronicles of the Canongate, first series, 2 vols. 12 mo. ; 
Life of Napoleon, 9 vols. 8 vo. 

1828— Anne of Geiratein; third series of the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, translated under the title of Charles the Bold, 3 vols. 
12mo. ; Memoirs of Madame la Rochejacnuelin, 1 vol. 8vo. ; 
Letters from Malachi Malegrowther on the Public Funds, 1 vol. 
8vo.; Tales of a Grandfather, on the History of Scotland, first 
series, 3 vols. 18mo. 

1829.— Tales of a Grandfather, on the History of Scotland, 
second series, 3 vols. ISmo. ; Sermons, by a Layman, &c. 1vol. 
8vo.; History of Scotland, 2 vols. 12 mo. for the Cabinet Library. 
1830.— The Ayrshire Tragedy, 1 vol. 8vo.; Talea of a Grand- 
father, third series, 3 vols. 8vo. 

1831.— Tales of a Grandfather, fourth aeries, 3 vols. 8vo.; 
Letters on Demonology, 1 vol, 8 vo, ; last series of the Chronicles 
of the Canongate, 4 vols. 8vo. 

To these may he added several Ballads, and about 4 vols, in 
prose, comprising Biographical Notices, Essays, Stc. inserted 
originally in the Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britanniea. 
The articles furnished also by Sir Walter Scott to the difierent 
BeviewB, Sec, would besides make up not less than 4 vols. 8vo. ; 
and during the last four years, he has iu a revision of his works, 
added to the amount of 6 vols. 8 vo. in notes and prefaces. 

Sir Walter obtained his baronetcy shortly after the accession of 
George the Fourth, who, whatever were his faults, could never be 
accused of an indifference to talent and genius. He ia succeeded 
by his eldest son, now Sir Walter, who is in his 32nd year, and a 
major in the 15th Hussars. The venerable author has left three 
other children, Mr. Charles Scott of Brazennose College, Oxford, 
Mra..Lockhart, (the lady of the talented Editor of the Quarterly 
Eeview, who, by the by, is specially enjoined to write the n 
of his illustrious relative, and Miss Scott, who, we believe, 
panied her afflicted parent on his recent 
Mediterranean. 
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manly mancamo outof the house, and tlms addi'essedme: — " Pray, 
air, walk iu; I see you have travelled far; and I beg you will not 
hesitate to uki\?. niv poor hut your home." I followed him, accor- 
dingly, and entered the house. 

If I was prepossessed in favor of this lonely dwelling, merely by 
ft hasty glance at i'-s external aspect, my impression was very 
considembly iaireased, bv a view of its internal arrangements. 
The apartment, into which I wan conducted, was not only furnished 
with every regard to comlort, but, even, to a certain degree, of 
elegance. A comfortiible couch, a handsome Brussels' carpet, an 
excellent piano-forte, with chairs and tables, of the most approved 
European la^hion — imparted to the place an air of refinement, very 
different to nhit I e\pected to find in a situation so sequestered, 
and, apparently, so remote from the haunts of mankind. 
But, I had j-et to learn, that the proprietor of this solitary and 
secluded domicile, was, in evei^ sense of the term, a strange and 
most extraordinary being, I nave often thought bis mind was 
"touched;*' and, indeed, his story — as imparted by him to me, and 
now hy me to the world — will afford sufficient ground for such a 
supposition: it is one of the most agonizing trials, which the human 
heart can suffer and survive. 

On seating myself, my host, whom I shall call Mr. Edwards, 
placed on the table a case of spirits, some wine, with some cold 
meat; and ordering an old man-servant to prepare a kangaroo 
steamer, he urged me to commence operations on the fare he had 
already provided. I soon found him to be gifted with extensive 
information — in every respect, indeed, a man of great and very 
superior intelligence, with n dash of that wild, but amusing eccen- 
tricity, which usually betokens the existence of mental aberration. 
At once pleased and surprised at so unexjiected a rencontre, I exerted 
my conversational powers to the utmost, and was happy to find, 
that they were not exerted in vain: 1 was preesingly invited to 
extend my visit, and found, that — I don't know how — I had, by 
some means, gained the esteem and confidence of the Ileclnse. 

We spent a most delightful and intellectual evening. The wit — 
the fitful gaiety — the rich stores of anecdote and information, with 
occasional gleama of enthusiasm, varied by clouds of melancholy — 
all contributed to impart an interest to the stranger, which made 
an irresistible impression upon me: and this was greatly enhanced 
by a narrative of his adventures, which he related to me, on the 
evening of the second day of my visit, in words, as nearly as I can 
recollect, to the following effect: — 

" I am the descendant of an old and somewhat eminent family, in 
the west of England. My father was in the Commission of the 
Peace; kept his fox-hounds, and lived in that jovial and hospitable 
style, so characteristic, at the time I speak of, of the English 
country squire. My mother was a gentle and retiring woman, the 
younser daughter of a wealthy baronet ; and a sister and myself 
constituted their only offspring. Of my childhood, I need say 
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family, but tliat lie bad left'hia home, when b. men; boy, in conse- 
quence of the ill usage of his pajents. Good God ! How parenta 
can use their children ill, ia to nie a great marvel ; surely they 
could not be Buch children aa my Henry was ! — The mates' name, 
I should tell you, was Forrester — the surgeon's, Morrison. 

" I have told yon the skipper was a brute, and I will give you an 
instance of iL We had barely entered the Bay of Biscay, when a 
smart gale overtook us; andltifed not tell i/oa, Sir, that such a visi- 
tation in sucha placeisno tfifle. It waa just before the commence- 
ment of the night watch, at which time the skipper was usually 
occupied with one, or sometimes two, of the youngest of the lady 
passengers ; and on this occasion Forrester whs the officer of the 
watch. The evening had been fine, and unusually warm for the 
season, and the surgeon, Forrester, and myself, had been enjoying 
the beauties of a fine sunset on the poop ; it was blowing a brisk 
breeie even then, and as the buoyant ship dashed through the 
foaming .waves, the spray rushed &oui her hows in columns of 
liquid gold," 

■' We shall have a rough night, yet,"' said Forrester, as he gazed 
round the horizon, with the walfhful eye of the experienced 
seaman ; " and, if I am not very much mistaken, ray watch will be 

" I think so, too," said the surgeon (himself, an " old hand,'") 
and I will lay a trifling wager that yondei- small black cloud in the 
south-west is the very eye of a storm, which will make the old ship 
dance a bit, and prove what she is made oL I never saw a sunset 
like this in this infernal llay, but it brought aft^r it a smart gale, 
particularly when the wind was from the aouth-west." 

" All this time Forrester, although not on watch, was examining 
the trim of the ship, which was going before the wind, under it 
heavy press of canvas, and at the rate of about nine knots au hour. 
" Keep ner full, my lad, don't shake her," was his frequent exclama- 
tion to the helmsman, as his quick eve detected the slightest wrinkle 
in her sails ; and having seen everything was right, he again joined 
us on the poop. As the huge red disk of the sun disappeared 
B^owly and majestically beyond the foaming ocean, the wind waa 
perceptibly rising, coming at first in fierce and strong gusts, and 
shaking the ship to her very keel. 

" By George," exclaimed Forrester, " we must shorten sail, or 
we shall carry some of the sticks out of her," and he went forward 
accordingly to speak to the second ofiicer, whose watch it then waa. 
This man was Forrester's senior in years, but infinitely his junior 
in seamanship, and, as Forrester truly suspected, he was beastly 
drunk. He returned to ua immediately, anct asked our advice how 
to proceed. "We shall have a breeze I know," heaoid, "if I interfere 
in Roger's duty, aud I know, too, that if I do not, we shall lose 
oursails, and, perhaps, a mast or two besides — what Iwid I best do?" 

" Go to the captain" — we bothreplied, " and apprize hiiu of tha 
stata of tbe weatter." 
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He did so ; and, as we were rather anxiously awaiting his rettmiy 
we heard the captain's rough and boisterous voice, rising high and 
discordantly above the roar of the elements, and indicating evidently 
the existence of high wrath in the skipper. 

** The breeze is rising/' said the surgeon — " Forrester was quite 
right — let us see what this mad-headed fellow is about — while he is 
venting his rage upon the young man, we may lose half our masts." 
We accordingly repaired to the cuddy, and arrived just in time to 
prevent a most serious outrage on the part of the captain. We 
foimd him collaring Forrester with one hand, while, with the other, 
he held over lys head a naked cutlass. " By God !" said the 
«urge(m, "this is too bad!" and, rushing quickly forwards, he 
seized the skipper's arm, and, by a dexterous movement of his leg, 
threw him on the deck. This, if possible, increased the captain's 
fury. I never saw a man so outrageously violent. He rolled ahout 
on the floor — for the surgeon held him in his powerful grasp — ^like 
a very maniac, and swore and bullied in a manner quite awful. 
All tliis time the gale was rising; the second mate, who was the 
officer of the watch, was dead drunk, — and the ship was pitchmg 
and rolling about, like a pea-shell on the water. While the cap- 
tain was yet grovelling mider the surgeon*s manly grasp ;— and 
while his stentorian voice was vying with the roar of the wild and 
furious elements, I heard Forrester's well-known voice, give the 
command, to ** strike the bell eight !" — and I just caught a glimpse 
of the sj)irited fellow, as he sprang on the poop, to issue the neces- 
sary orders for shortening sail, and for placing the ship in a proper 
condition to weather the coming tempest. His orders were promptly 
obeyed — and, with close reefed topsails, we were scudding before the. 
wind, all snug, safe, and secure. 

I left the cuddy as soon as I could, and sought Forrester on the 
poop. I found him, now the excitement of preparation was over, 
sad and dejected — absorbed in his own melancholy feelings, and 
apparently, unconscious of the din and uproar that raged around 
U8. lie passed me twice innioticed, as he paced, with hurried 
steps, and hanging head, to and fro on the poop. " Forrester !" — 
said I : — "What ails you, man? 'Come! come! Don't be cast 
down for such a trifle as this ; you must be aware that we all approve 
of your conduct." 

He stopped suddenly, and seized me eagerly by the hand. ^* My 
dear Sir ! — Mr. Edwards ! — I cannot express what I feel for your 

kindness ; — but ," and the manly young fellow burst into 

fears, and sobbed like a child ! " You see how it is," he con- 
tinued, as he recovered from his emotion — ** My best exertions are 
always misconstrued, and I am treated more like a brute than a 
human being.'' While he was yet speaking up came the skipper, 
yrith his speaking trumpet in his hand, and very much surprized 
as well as chagrined he was, to find the ship made snug, and 
nothing for himself to do. He was deeply annoyed at this, as he 
was wanting to find fault again with the chief officer; however, he 
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■\ras not over-nice for a cause, and he soon made one. " Mr. For- 
rester !" — he shouted, — " Is this the way your watch brail up the 
spanker-boom ? Why, a parcel of lubberly soldiers would do it 
better ; send the watch aft. Sir, and let it be done properly !" 

"It w done properly, Sir!" answered Forrester, perfectly well 
convinced of the truth of his assertion, and still walking the deck. 

" You lie, Sir I" returned the Captain, in a rage. 

*' Sir/'^ said Forrester, in a tone, which made the Captain start. 

" I say, Sir, you lie !" repeated the Captain; " and, as you do 
not choose to do your duty, go to your cabin ; I can do without 
you." 

** Very well. Sir;" was Forrester's quiet answer, and to his cabin 
he accordingly retired. 

I felt too indignant to attempt to remonstrate with this unjust 
and obstinate man, although I felt extremely for poor Forrester ; 
and as the night was wet and stormy, I retired to my own cabin, 
where I occupied myself with my wife's assistance, in lashing some 
of our packages to the deck and bulkheads. It was truly a tem- 
pestuous night. The gale, now arrived at its extreme violence,, 
continued to blow in one continuous rush, lashing the waves over 
the ship with terrific celerity ; and although my wife was a woman 
of strong nerve, she could not but quail beneath the terrors of such 
a tempest. As for our little boy, he was fast asleep in his cot,^ 
happily unconscious in his innocence of the perils by which we 
were surrounded. 

" Between 10 and II o'clock, just as I was preparing to throw 
myself on my couch, a heavy sea struck the ship on the starboard 
quarter — ^broke on the poop, and carried away the man at the 
wheel, with several hencoops, and the boat on the larboard davits.. 
The uproar of such an occurrence was tremendous, and, rushing on 
deck, j[ immediately perceived the extent of our danger. To save 
the poor wretch who had been washed overboard, was utterly im- 
possible, and my first impulse was to rush to the wheel, being well 
aware of the vast importance of securing the helm. But, in this, I 
was anticipated by Forrester, who, although under arrest, had 
heroically come forward in this extremity, and by his activity and 
skill, saved the vessel from sinking, for had another sea struck her 
'before she could be directed by the helm, she must have gone down 
at once, and that instantaneously. How my admiration for this 
young man was heightened by this occurrence ! As for the cap- 
tain — he seemed positively offended at his conduct. On coming on 
the poop to see who had taken the wheel, he could not conceal hi& 
vexation, when he found it was Forrester. " I thought. Sir, he 
said, "I had sent you to your cabin — what business have you 
here ?" 

" Captain Betts," said Forrester, very coolly, and firmly — " In 
an emergency like this, I should feel ashamed to be supine, even 
were I under sentence of death. How far you are justified in your 
present conduct towards me, I shall inquire into hereafter 5 and I 
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now tell you, Sir, that all the power you are possessed of will ncFt 
remove me from this wheel, so long as 1 have strength to hold it, 
while the ship is in such danger." 

" By Gr ! Sir, you are a d d saucy fellow ; and, if you 

like such drudgery, why take your spell at it," and away went the 
galled skipper to his cabin. 

I was an interested witness of this rencontre, and, as the captain 
left Forrester, I joined him. " It is not for me," I said, ** to 
interfere in any thing connected with the working of the ship, but 
I cannot help thinking that we are all indebted to you, Mr. Forres- 
ter, for our preservation this night ; as for the Captain, I really 
think he must be mad." 

" I saw by the sickly light of the binnacle lamp, that a faint 
smile passed over Forrester's pensive features, as he replied — ^'* I 
am glad, Mr. Edwards, that you approve of my conduct : this, I 
assure ^ou, is a great consolation to me, and I shall ever exert 
myself to merit your good opinion." He then asked, anxionaly, 
after my wife and child, and hoped they had not been needlessly 
alarmed at the circumstances of the evening ; and, applying him- 
self sedulously to the business of the helm, was deeply aosorbed in 
the duties of his newly assumed calling. 

By morning the gale had moderated, and the ship was once 
more put under canvas. We met at the breakfast table dispirited 
and sad : the captain was sulky, and the majority of the passengers 
woefully sea-sick. Mr. Forrester, of course, did not make his ap- 
pearance — ^as, all danger being past, he had again retired to his 
cabin, where he remained, till summoned forth by an event, even 
more disastrous — ^more terrible, than the one I have just related. 

** We had crossed the line, with the usual silly munmieries, 
before a pleasant breeze, which wafted us along at the rate of six 
knots an hour ; and, as we were not for an hour becalmed, the 
delicious climate of the southern hemisphere imparted health and 
spirits to us all. I should mention, that, the men, taking example 
by their Captain, had, long before we reached the line, each selected 
his companion from amongst the female emigrants, who, themselves, 
"nothing loth," were well pleased with any excuse, that enabled 
them to indulge in propensities, which were, most probably, the 
original cause of their exile. The surgeon had remonstrated against 
this glaring and most disgraceful impropriety — so, too, had I— but 
we were both informed, that, as we had no command in the ship, 
we must not interfere — if we did, we should be sent to our cabins. 
I thought of poor Forrester, and was resigned. 

Not so the surgeon: — his gentlemanly disposition could not 
brook such indignity, and he foresaw the most serious consequences 
from suffering the men to cohabit, thus openly, with some of the 
most abandoned of their sex. " I know very well how it will be," 
he used to say, " these girls will corrupt the men, and God knows 
what may happen. If the men have spunk enough, they may try 
to take the ship: but, God help the poor devil, who dares to lay 
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Tiis finger upon me ! I have a pill her§ (placing his hand on his 
breast) that will certainly settle him for ever.'* At first, I used to 
laugh at the doctor's caution ; but, very soon, my own fefirs were 
excited in a similar manner. Being very much upon deck, in all 
weathers and at all hours, I had opportunities of witnessing many 
things, which, I "vi^ill confess, gave me great uneasiness. The men 
seemed sulky and dissatisfied: they hated the Captain, and ap- 
peared bent upon some irregular, if not, desperate proceeding. On 
more than one occasion, they broke into the spirit-hold, when every 
man in the ship, (except two) and about twenty of the women, were 
obviously intoxicated. The captain took the men under his charge, 
and the surgeon the women ; but they were all saucy, and full of 
defiance. I held my peace, but thought, that if Forrester was on 
duty, such things would not be j but they were, and we had no 
remedy. 

In the meantime, my wife and child became reconciled to the 
monotony of a long passage ; and, as the weather was fine, they 
even enjoyed its beauty. As to the child, he evinced an extraor- 
dinary fondness for the sea — ^gazing with childish rapture upon the 
dancing waves, and clapping his little hands with glee, when the 
albatross or the Cape pigeon careered, joyously, by our cabin- win- 
dow. In the deep and solemn solitude of this wild spot, I have 
often thought, the live-long night through, upon that dear and 
extraordinary child. He was quick and intelligent far beyond his 
years ; and his poor mother would often say, as she regarded the 
cherub with a tearful eye, that he would never live to be a man — 
his young life seemed hastening on too swiftly to reach the gaol 
of mankind in safety. Too true — too fatally true, were her sur- 
mises : he did not even survive the passage. But, I anticipate ! 

** It was the beginning of July, and, as far as the weather went, 
we were proceeding, fairly, on our passage. The captain had, if 
possible, mcreased in his brutality — the men in their insubordina- 
tion, and the women in their wantonness and audacity ; and I could 
see, every day, fresh cause for anxiety and alarm. I suspect my 
wife had her suspicions, too, that all was not right. She did not 
express any fear to me; nor did she betray, by a single word or 
action, any alarm at what she daily and hourly witnessed. . One 
evening, however, I perceived she was more than usually melan- 
choly, and on pressing her to confide to me the cause of her 
despondency, she frankly told me, that she did not expect to reach 
Sydney in safety. ** There is something," she said, " so strange 
and mysterious about the men — they seem so dissatisfied and 
insolent, that I freely confess to you, Henry, I fear the worst ; I 
have a strong and fearful presentiment that some terrible evil is 
hanging over us." 

I endeavoured to laugh away her alarm, but she smiled sadly, 
as she pointed to a small recess behind our couch, where, I imagined, 
I had efiectually concealed a brace of loaded pistols. ** How long 
have I deserved to lose your confidence, Henry?" she asked, as the 
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tears streamed from her eyes—** But, I will not upbraid you : I 
know your motive, and it is a kind one.*' I took her in my arms, 
and tenderly embraced her with a heart full of emotion. We then, 
as was our custom, offered up our prayers to our Almighty Father, 
and experienced that consolation and support, which a sincere and 
unreserved communication with Him never fails to afford. During 
the time we were thus engaged, our little boy was extremely and 
unusually restless in his sleep. He uttered, at intervals, low mur- 
murs of complaint, and, at last, started up in his cot, with a loud 
and piercing wail? *'Mamma! mamma!'' he shrieked, "save me-— oh! 
save me, from these cruel men !'* His mother took him in her armSy 
and endeavoured to soothe him to quietude ; but tha-e was a wild- 
ness about the child, which, at first, alarmed me ; but it soon sub- 
sided, and was succeeded by his accustomed glow of joyous spirits. 
Rarely was he allowed to remain up after his usual hour of rest, 
and the novelty of his situation, on the present occasion, was a 
source of delight, which he evinced in every tone and action. He 
prattled with all the cheerful vivacity of childhood, and soon seemed 
to have forgotten the terrors of his dream. This happened between 
eight and nine — and, having occasion to speak to Mr. Rogers, the 
officer of the watch, I went upon deck for that purpose. The night 
was fine, but dark : a light breeze just kept the sails full, and wafted 
us steadily along ; and a holy tranquillity hung over the scene, 
which imparted to my anxious spirit a soothing and most welcome 
balm. Rogers, who was, as usual, in liquor, could not give me 
the information I required, and referred me to Forrester, to whom 
I consequently repaired. 

He had now been in his cabin some weeks, and his health was 
suffering from the confinement, as well as from the working of his 
fine and manly mind : I usually looked in upon him once or twice 
every day ; but, I was never so forcibly struck with his altered 
appearance, as on the evening in question : he looked haggard, 
pale, and anxious. I found him (to use a sailor's phrase) " over- 
hauling" his desk ; and when I entered, he held a letter in his 
hand, which he regarded with a melancholy interest. Whether 
my own saddened feelings imparted to the objects around me, a 
sombre hue, I know not, but I well remember, how dark and 
gloomy every thing appeared, that evening, in Forrester's cabin. 
*' Why, what ails you, man?" said I, as I took a seat by hisjBide, 
** you look as melancholy as a jib-cat." ** Indeed, I cannot tell;" 
he answered, ** but I feel as I look, and am sick besides. I am quite 
tired of doing nothing." 

** Tush, man ! never be downhearted ! We shall soon be at the 
end of our voyage, and then, you will be all right enough." ** I 
hope I may find it so— I cannot lead a more miserable existence, 
than I do now ; but," and he mournfully shook his head, ** I do 
not think /shall ever see home again." 

** I was just in the humour to sympathize in Forrester's despon- 
dency, but I exerted myself, and rallied him— *** Why, this is rank 
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nonsense," I replied, " and unworthy a smart fellow like you. 
Come, come ! What say you to a game at chess ? — and we'll nave 
a bottle of sherry, and make ourselves snug. I'll go and fetch the 
chess-hoard and the wine, and do you put up your letter and rattle- 
traps, and don't he hrooding over the letters of your absent sweet- 
heart." 

"Very well:" he said, gravely, "I will try and exert myself ; 
but I do not feel much in the mood for chess to-night." 

** I left him — and when I was crossing the deck to my own cabin, 
I met the doctor, who accosted me with — " You are the very man 
I wished to see, Mr. Edwards, and I was now coming in search of 
you. Will you step into my cabin for a moment?" 

" I saw he was agitated and alarmed, and I instinctively asked-— 
* Is any thing the matter ? What has happened ?' He placed his 
finger on his lips, took my arm, and we went to his cabin. 

*' The lamp, which hung suspended from the cabin, cast a sickly 
light upon its furniture ; and without saying a word, the doctor 
drew a dirty piece of paper from his pocket, and gave it to me. I 
looked at it, and read, in a vile hand- writing, the following alarm- 
ing communication : — " sur ther Is a plan to tak the shipe too nite, 
hand u ar all too bee murtherd so luk out from ure unknown but 
tru frend." 

*' How came you by this?" I asked. 

** I found it here, in this book, which I had been reading." 
" What do you think of it ?" 

" I know its meaning too well. I ^ent down just now, before I 
had received this notice, \jo the hospital, for some medicine I had 
left there, and which I wanted. I did not take a light, as I knew 
where to place my hand upon it. You know that there is a tolera- 
bly wide chink in the bulk-head, which separates the hospital from 
the forecastle. This chink runs across the shelf on which the 
medicine was placed, and as I reached it down, my eyes were 
rivetted on a scene in the forecastle, which its actors imagined was 
witnessed by no one but themselves. Round a large chest sat,* 
stood, and reclined, about a dozen of the men, while two of the 
women were lolling on another chest close by. On the large chest 
were placed some cutlasses and pistols, which the men were busy 
examining, — ^priming the pistols, and selecting from the cutlasses, 
those which best fitted their hands. There was a strong smell of 
rum, and the men seemed excited by its effect, for they were talking, 
not loudly, it is true, but loud enough for vie to hear them. Ven- 
' geance, even to blood, was vowed upon all, but their immediate 
accomplices, and the drunken scoundrel, Rogers, who, aware of 
their intentions, had purchased his exemption by a liberal supply 
of spirits. Upon me, their heaviest threats were showered, chiefly 
by the instigation of the two women, who have an especial hatred 
towards me : and this night, this very night, is the bloody tragedy 
to be enacted. " But" — 'he continued, with a fearful and resolute 
energy—" I will have a dark and desperate struggle^first !" 
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He paused, greatly agitated, while I asked, assuming a calmness, 
which was very opposite to my real feelings — '* what's to be done.^ 
— ^There is no time to be lost, that's clear; even now, these desperate 
and daring men are preparing for the perpetration of their ciime. 
Have you seen the captain f " 

** No ! you are the only person to whom I have mentioned it-— and, 
really the captain behaves so strangely, that I deemed it best to 
see you first. However, we must see him instantly. — ^" Steward!" he 
shouted, *' make my compliments to the captain, and say I wpuld. 
be glad to speak to him.'' 

^* The captain, Sir,'' said the Steward, with a sarcastic grin, 
^' has left particular orders not to be disturbed on any account, or 
by any person, till four bells.'' 

'' Pho, nonsense ! go and tell him I must see him instantly." 

" I'll ^o, Sir," said the Steward, "but if he breaks my bead, I 
hope you'll give me a plaster" — '* Familiar scoundrel," muttered 
the Doctor — " I suppose he is in the plot, too." And while he was 
speaking, we heard the captain s loud and angry voice, abusing the 
steward, whom he speedily beat out of his cabin ; and who came 
running to us, with his face covered with blood, from a cut over 
the eye, " I knew how it would be," said the man, now, const* 

derably excited, — "but d my eyes if I'll stand this!" and, 

without another word, he ran forward. 

The Doctor and I exchanged looks ; " There is no time to be 
lost!" he exclaimed, as he took his pistols from his writing desk, 
and looked at the priming — " my course is sufficiently clear, and, 
they shall yet find that Ricnard Morrison can snap a pistol, or 
handle a cutlass, with the best of them." And now, Sir, he con- 
tinued, " what do you mean to do ?" 

" What indeed ! For myself, I care but little — ^but my wife and 
child!" 

" Oh ! true ! I had forgotten ihem^'' hurriedly replied my com- 

f anion— -" but we must defend them — aye ! even with our lives ! 
'11 go with you to your cabin, and — ^but hark ! the men are up in 
the forecastle !" 

A confused and uncertain noise, as of the heavy trampling of 
hurried feet, mingled with muttered oaths and execrations, now 
reached us — and while I hurried to Forrester's cabin, to apprize 
him of the danger, the doctor hastened to mine, where I promised 
to join him with our friend. I had scarcely, however, entered the 
cabin, Tvhen we found that the deck was crowded with men, all 
armed, and several bearing lights. " I'll go out to them," said 
Forrester — "they used to mind me once, and why not now? Poor 
wretches ! they may have too much cause for what they do !" 

** But you'll not go unarmed," said I, as the fearless youth pre- 
pared to throw himself perfectly defenceless amidst this crew of 
lawless men. 

"I will not, even, take a ropes end," was his reply — "as I have 
now no command — " besides," he continued, " what malice can 
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they bear to me V His hand was on the door as he spoke, and he 
tried to open it, but it resisted his efforts, and we found ourselves 
prisoners ! Forrester was a very powerful young man, and, with 
one blow of his fist, he forced the door, and sprung forward on the 
deck, where I quickly followed him. 

The work of slaughter and destruction, however, had begun. 
The men appeared absolutely infuriated, and we heard the report 
of more than one pistol, as we endeavored to gain access to the 
cuddy. Forrester \*as immsdiately in the midst of them, and I 
just saw him cut down with a cutlass, as I approached my own 
cabin, which I did with case, as the m^n seemed too much occu- 
pied with their immediate business of bloodshed, to bestow a 
thought upon me ; besides, there was but a dim light in the cuddy ; 
and in the confusion, I might have passed for one of the crew. As 
I approached, I found that my cabin was regal i,rly besieged, and 
that there the conHict raged most fiercely. The Doctor kept his 
word, and maintained a most resolute resistance. He had shot oue 
man through the head, and seriously wounded another, and was 
now, with a drawn cutlass in one hand, and one of my pistols in 
the other, standing in the door way, which he com2)letely filled up, 
and thus effectually prevented the men from entering. I could see 
the interior of the cabin sufficiently to perceive, that my wife and 
child were as yet uninjured ; — ]\Iary was sitting pale and terrified, 
on the couch, with little Henry clinging in terror and alfright round 
her neck. 

I hesitated in what manner to act, as I was perfectly defenceless 
— and I had no means of ascertaining the sentiments of the muti- 
neers towards myself The note addressed to the Doctor included 
us "all"' in the catastrophe; but the crew had generally showed me 
great civility and respect, and were particularly fond of the child — 
still, in their present maddened state, former considerations might 
' have but little influence. All this passed swiftly through my mind, 
as I stood in the cuddy, an inactive spectator of this distressing 
scene ; and it struck me, that if I could contrive to get into my 
cabin, through the window, by climbing over the side of the poop, 
I might be of some service. I instantly repaired thither for that 
purpose, and a waning moon had now risen, shedding a faint and 
sickly light over the scene. The first person I saw was Forrester, 
who was leaning against the taffrail, nearly fainting from loss of 
blood. " For God's sake, Mr. Edwards !' he hurriedly exclaimed, 
as he eagerly caught my hand, " save yourself ! — There is a boat 
now lowered, just under the (juarter, here, and you can lower 
yourself into it. Not a moment is to be lost, /or the captain ha* 
fired the magazine f 

I turned sick and shuddered at this horrid intelligence ; and ere 
I had recovered myself, a crash, louder than the loudest {hunder, rent 
the very skies — and a tremendous shock threw Forrester and 
myself many yards into the sea. — I was an excellent swimmer, and 
wag otherwise unhurt, than by the powerful concussion. I turned 

H 
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instinctively towards the ship* and saw nothing hut her shattered 
ousts and tiinhers, floating confusedly on the sea. I looked again 
more steadily, and saw manv human bodies, some dark and motion- 
less— others struggling in the despairing agony of death : but, I 
was too far off to recognize a single form. I swam towards the 
boat which Forrester bod pointed out to me, and saw, with inex- 
pressible jov, that it was making towards me. It picked me up, and 
we hastencti, as fast as six oars could take us, to the assistance of 
the survivors. In an agony of suspense and anxiety, I watched the 
rapid approach of the boat, as it neared the wreck, and Eeuicied, that 
every form I saw, as it rose on the waves, was that of my wife and 
child. There were in the boat only two of the cabin passengers 
besides myself, with ten seamen and four women — these were all«- 
every soul of us— out of more than two hundred human beings, 
that were preser\'ed. All that night we rowed about the wreck, 
searching for those in whom life might yet linger ; but we found 
none— not even a single soul. Many we found in whom no life 
was left ; some, fearfully scorched and mangled ; others calm and 
placid, as if they — amidst even such a fearful scene as this — bad 
died peacefully and gently. And then the morning dawned, and 
the sun rose — ^warm and bright — shedding its glorious light over 
that scene of horror and destruction ; but I could see nothing of 
my wife and child, nor recover any trace — any memorial, of their 
love and their affection ; but they live in this withered breast — to 
die no more in my blighted affection.** 

The narrator, for the first time, paused in his narrative, and, 
covering his face with his hands, seemed to be absorbed in grief at 
the recollection of an event so terrifically woeful : he soon re- 
covered, however, his self-possession, and resumed his narrative. 

" I have but little more to say, Sir,'' he continued. " After sup- 
plying ourselves with some provisions, and some sails, we rigged 
the boat, and conmiitted ourselves to the protection of a wise and 
merciful providence. We liad fortunately saved a chart, a small 
compass, a couple of sextants, and two or three telescopes. The 
seamen, who had escaped, had refused to join their shipmates, in 
the mutiny, and were steady, able men; and knowing my proficiency 
in navigation, they unanimously elected me their commander. • The 
weather was fortunately fine, but our provisions beginning to run 
short, we made for the nearest port, and arrived at Sullivan*s Cove, 
in the Derwent, three weeks after we took to the boat. All, except 
myself, went on to Sydney ; but I settled in this wild spot, the. 
cultivation of which, has afforded me some diversion from dwelling 
too painfully on my misfortunes ; and if the sins and follies of my 
youth have entailed upon me an afiliction so insupportable, I am 
not without the hope, that I shall meet, hereafter, with the spirits 
of ^A^ lost, in that blessed land, *• where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest/ " 
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We otjserve from the following 
BiiBerliflemeat In the Atarniivj Herald. 

tion are preparing to sciitl to IhU 
Colony some more free femalea — 
but, under regulatioui different from 
tLoHfl of their Rrtit experimental 
Cikrgo. Respectable women are, 
certainly, mucli wanted here; hut 
we do not augur very favorably of 
the contemplated importation, we 
do not want tbe refuse of the London 
inatitutiona, nor tbe Refuge fir the 
Destitute, but decent, well- disposed, 
and industrious femalei. The adver- 
tisement runs thus : — 

'■ A'™ Saittlt /fala and fan Bit- 
men'* L.and.'^-H Is understood tliat 
many females, who would lie willing; 
to emigrate to tbese Colonies, and 
who would be assisted hy their 
friends, or by parishes, with sufll' 
eient pecuniary means, are unable, 
from the ditKcuUies attending the 
preUmlnary arrangements, to carry 
their Intentions into effect. The 
committee of the Refuge for the 
Destitute, acting under the sanction 
of Government, has therefore resolv- 
ed to provide passage, clothing, and 
outlit, and, where necessary, a tem- 
porary lodging In Lilndon for females 
thus situated. The whole expense 
Is guaranteed not to exceed £15 in 
addition to Ihe sum ot £3 allowed by 
Government inaid of the emigration 
of females; and should leis than 
£15 be expended, only the sutuut 
amount laid out will be demanded 
from the females, or those by whom 
tbey may be assisted. Circulars, 
with full pnrtlcutars, may be had on 
applying to the secretary to the 
commissioners for emigration. Colo- 
nial office. Downing street ) or to 



Destitute, ifackney-ruad." 

River are not very flattering. Kan- 
garoo Uesh sells at Is. Gd, per lb. 
leAen il can ie got, and a cow and a 
calf cost £3a. There appears 10 be 
a sad deficiency of that energy and 
judgment, which cnn slone over- 
come the difficullieea Inapalable 



1 location in a new settlement- 
becoming 



Irouhleaom 



settler has 



.^t^utly been murdered by them. 
No provocation whaterer was given 
—according to the account of a boy 
who escaped, when the deed Was 
perpelrateil — excipl that the settlers 
had taken their country, and were 
killing the animals, which furnish 
them with Ibeir chief means of sub. 



A very distressing oi 

the murder of Murdoch Campbell, 
Esq. The particulars ore as fal- 



low. 

A bushranger, named James 
Lockh^irt, had committed several 
depredations in the neighbourhood ; 
in consequence of wh:ch,infi>rmatiua 
was sent tn Mr- Campbell that he 
was supposed to he near his pre* 
mises- Mr- Campbell tbereupoo 
took his piece, and soon fell In wiltl 
him. He immediately ordered the 
fellow to stand, on which the latter 
told him that he would blow hU 
brains out. Mr. Campbell might at 
once have ended the villain's career 
of crime, hut reliictnot to talce hit 
life, stepjied forward to seize him, 
when Ujckliart levelled hia piece, 
and shot him through the head. 
The murderer then made his es- 
cape, and the dead body of his 
vicliro being shortly afterwards dis- 
covered, ttie hue and cry was ralwd. 
The remains were couveyed tu the 
General Hospital at Liverpool, oa 
Wednesday, when an inquest waa 
convened, and adjourned to the foU 
lowiuR day, in the meantime, the 
constables, the mounted police, and 
many others, were scuuiing the 
bush in all directions, and among 
them, a servant to constable Smith, 
who was fortunate enough to fall la 
witb the object of his search. This 
man being known to Lockbart, tho 
latter asked hint for some ammunl- 
tiun ; the question naturally con- 
veyed to thtt other an impression 
that his pistols were not loaded, 
and watching his opportunity, ha 
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tint^ hint and canv-T"*?! lai :i<"i 

the «'ia;i»ct, ?.ie jirj r-Kir-itt?! & 
▼enJict o^ Wl^fil Wirier x^iirr-tc 

sCA.'uii &#<ixaii:<:4*-i ':n 'lie v-oc^ojer « 

He ML» liace heifi cx«nttfil, ex- 

reeIiLM« lucr4i!ioo«i, c«?rf«ctlT ac- 
ciT'Uat v-.tlA tke a£r.ici7 o^ hi^ 
crime. 

B/ aconnta recentTr recclwd 
fffxa Lni^iit^n^ t7e I^Kkr:! ;..az the 
frtult fA l!ie U.it x-y-l ^.i-e^ L» Ii!^':'t 
Carorahie, L';>'>cA.'d» o:' Cil-T '.^le:* 
bad b^^;\ faVra «C rri*:*^. tt-t:-^ 
from I ♦ .. ?o .J.1 per pr.u- :i i^ 'jve t.ie 
ar»Ti*4f^* of L*.it y*..kr x\.r ri;'>-»e of 
•imiiar Ci'ianti^r; a.. ! :Aere >fj7r2re-l 
eterj pro*;;t:Cl «>f ihe coatl^^^A-vje 
of tife a^tt^ ra*n. It i*. ho*erer, 
generally r*Tr.ar!c«<J thAt tl.s wool 
from both Coloni^ri ez.'i;/:t to>* much 
tetuUtncj to reKrc%2Ae in «]::a'i(r, aj 
fttwit ifveritaMj Le the ca^e, it im- 
proTenMr..t U uot L<[*pt u;* he conti- 
ftoal cro»«ia^ with fr<*^a blood cf 
thi? |mr«^t kin«) ; an! ai thU i.i the 
nat^iral t*rr*denry of all f!';cks, wool 
jffO'j'«T» cannot be t/>o rij'n.h alive 
to the nece»ftity cf giviu;^ their par- 
ticular attention to •o iinfrortarit a 
pr^yirit, >'otwith)tan'iJn.r, thi-t (irciv- 
ha/'k, howi'vcr, we a.e hii;';-)' to 
le^ra tliat hotb the qj'.ri:::;.- aiij 
r{:ialtty of thi» year's cJip are d 
Hr^af improvement »ifon foruier >ca- 
0on« ; aiirj jijKtity the ex^»t;ctHt;ons 
of a favorahlc re&ult to our lairiii> 
tr*. 

We cannot Jip**;ik so favorahle of 
our otiier exfu/rt*, Si/erro oil is 
aj^ain down Ui j£.'f>l to 1*62 per tun, 
ami n4tuthern cotitir.ueM dull at its 
Intit price*, w^ithout likf.lthood of im- 
provement through tlic winter, as 
the JMvis Htrait;4 t'WuLry has been 
very iticnc^ijirul; whah*hone is selling 
with dimcnlty at £i)r, to I'y; per 
ton } bark t^et^ worse instead of 
better, and 30 fons of fine quality, 
W«re told ut;6'H Tig, ; »eal nkins have 
bftfii ftftchiii^ enormous prices, in 




•rnnseauence ^i Tte !a 
a ine porirci oatvin^ nrnaLani i £* lo 
l*i-j. frL izhciu wiuLic dose ^ Akir 
a'uiiitip TCTMsiced JJa. Ca 3<^ 0€ 
Xfien Sier> !lu aLk 

fr^m t::e i;^e aad Bi 

j-od -r« !MT?~ao ;iauhC b«t tkaX 4A. 

Zj i'^i. per io*iXbI cQuJd nov be o^ 

:.i:.iei i«^r a fair ^Arcei frooa tixe Co- 

U-cir F-»i -tje^ saC " ^ 

3x.Ln<l arl £1^ So jtlO per tOB is 

tile h--^.est •;-iucaroa we can tBake, 

ai:!ei'» for tkat oi a 

scrprloa- 

97«:ikl:i^. iLu been «me of the 
ia* led-.-;:; ever kaflvn rx tiic Cokoa/» 
a=i t.ii wejiTier t^tt Tariakle, yet, 
G;-ofi the w>.oIe, the aeroants «f tko 
crop are extrei^ciy tavonble — it 
3ei!'T botli r>b->ia<'ant and of rsccUeat 
v.'.H.ir. We lufcre seen iereral s«Bi* 
y'i-i-i of near vh^a: frjm the neigk- 
b^.-rhcod cf Ne\r Norfolk, than 
vrhicli none co*^]d be finer. A 
cbipcer'.^'e acd ucrertun seaaovi is 
weil c:&:«.ulared to^ dispUj the skill 
of the larmer io the applicmtioB of 
uU r.uuic:rjuj re^ktcrces. Let us see 
wh:i: su jh a sea^oa will ilo fer our 
Coiooi:il a*^Icu!turi«t5, vho are, 
c&ny of theoa, at least, gifted with 
mmitrrois natural advanta^ies. Were 
there a tir*^ie more relSection and ma- 
nage nient emploreil by our farmers, 
we .suaul J not have to ?end so olten 
to S}il:ieT for farm produce; but 
from cau>e<i, upcn whioh we shall 
vtTT 5jf etlily expatiate, we fear any 
alteration in this respect, to our 
shame Le it spoken, is very far dis- 
tant. 

The settlers on the Kangaroo- 
point side of the Derwent, bare al- 
ready experienced such great be- 
nefit froui the establishment of the 
Steam -hoat, that very increased 
cultivation from that quarter may 
be expected for the future, the 
chief drawback under which they 
have so long labored, being thus 
effectually removed. We are par- 
ticularly happy to learn too, that 
the Steam -hoat meets with liberal 
and general encouragement from the 
public. 
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Colonial Appointments. 

The Home Government has con- pleased to appoint William Proctor, 

firmed the appointment of Matthew esq. Collector of Customs, vice RoUa 

Forster, esq. as Chief Police Magis- O'Ferrall, esq, suspended until the 

trate ; and that of Peter Archer pleasure of the Lords Commissioners 

Mulgrave, esq. as Chairman of the uf his Majesty's Treasury shall be 

Quarter Sessions, for the northern known. 

division of the Colony, and Commis- The Lieutenant Governor has been 

sioner of the Court of llequests at pleased to appoint Thomas Smith, 

Launceston. esq. Comptroller, vice W. Proctor, 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Go- esq. appointed Collector of Customs, 

vernorhas been pleased in pursuance until the pleasure of the Lords Cum- 

of the authority vested in him by the missioners of His Majesty's Treasury 

Act of Parliament of 9th Geo. IV. shall be known, 

chap. 83, and of instructions received The following Gentlemen have 

from the Secretary of State, to ap- been appointed Magistrates : — Tlio- 

point Algernon Montagu, esq. to be mas Daunt Lord, esq. Assistant Po- 

a Puisnd Judge of the Supreme lice Magi^^trate at Waterloo Point, 

^ Court of Van Diemen*s Land. police district of Great Swan Port, 

His Excellency has also been vice Lieut. Aubin, 63d regimeart. J. 

pleased to appointEdwardM'Dowall, England, esq. to perform the duties 

esq. to act as Attorney- General until of Police Magistrate at New Nor- 

the arrival of Alfred Stephen, esq. folk, during the absence of Edward 

whom His Majesty has appointed to Dumaresq, esq. who is proceeding to 

that oiBc^^ New South Wales, for the benefit of 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Go- his health. John Leake, esq. to per- 

v^rnor has been pleased to appoint form the duties of Police Magistrate 

Hugh Ross, esq. to act temporarily at Campbell Town, during the tem- 

as Crown Solicitor, and also as Clerk porary absence of Mr- Simpson, em- 

of the Peace, and Registrar of the ployed on Colonial duty in Hobart 

Court of Requests, vice Henry James Town . 

Emmett, esq. suspended, until the Mr. Charles Freestone has been 

pleasure of the Secretary of State appointed Post Master at George 

shall be known. Town, vice Mr. William Kneale re- 

The Lieutenant Governor has been signed. 

pleased toappointThomas Bannister, Mr- James Best hasbeen appointed 

esq. to be Sheriff of Van Diemen's Post Master at Norfolk Plains, vice 

Land for the ensuing year. Mr. J. Powell, re^tigned. 

His Excellency the Lieutenant Mr. W.J. Kamilton, District Con- 
Governor has been pleased to ap- stable, has been appointed Inspector 
point Michael Vicary, esq. Ordnance of Stock at Westbury, police district 
Storekeeper, vice William Neilley, of Norfolk Plains, vice Philip Riley, 
esq. resigned. 

The Lieuteuant Governor has been 



Shipping^ Zntelli^encei 



ARRIVALS. ficts, sur^eon saperiuteodent Dr. M'Ter- 
On Satordav, 29th Dereiuber, the ship iiaii, R.N. The ^uard consists of a de- 
York, 486 tons, Capt. R. Sprately, from tAchment of the 4ih regitnent, under the 
Plymouth 1st Sept., with 200 male con- coromaud of mujor HuTeuden, with Dr. 



G2 Skipping Intelligence. 

Lewii nf the larae regiment, alio eniigo Passeni^eri, Mr. E. Parker, priTtte Tra- 

Clark of the 41st. cej, of the 63d ref(t. arrived froM £a* 

Same daj from Sjdoej, the tchooner gland by the Parmelia, and S prisoners. 

Currencjr Lam, Capt. Wishart, with corn On Salurdaj, the 19lb, the ibip CI jde, 

and ofdar. Passengers, Messrs. Dixon 401 tons, Capt. Ireland, froM Liverpool 

and Wood. Sept. 4, with a general eargo. Psssto* 

Same dav from the Isle of France, with gers, Mr. and Mrs. O'Reden and ehiM, 

sugar and a general cargo, the barque Mr. and Mrs Orr and child, Mr. aod 

Mtf rope. Mrs. Brown and 3 children. Mr. uad Mrs. 

On Sunday, the SOth December, the Wise nnd child, Messrs. ICellj, BeDliej. 

sperm whale ship Elizabeth, 400 tons, and Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Field, Mr. 

Capt. Mattison, last from Timor 21st and Mrs. Carotin and ehild, Mr. Morris, 

October, having left London on the lOlh Mr. Mitchell, and 110 others. 

November, 1831, and procured during On Sunda/, the 20tb, the sclloolier 

her vo/age 500 barrels sperm oil. Pas- Sjdnej Packet, 84 tuns, Capt Drjsda!^, 

senverii, Mrs. Mattison and 3 daughters, from Rio de Janeiro 4tb Nov., with a 

On Fridaj, January 4tb, His Majesty's cargo of tobacco, wioi.*, and other goods* 

ship Imogene, 28 guns, Capt. P. Black- Supercargo, Mr. J. Spjrer of Sydnej, 

wood, from Swan River and Madras, Messrs. J. Kenney and J. O'Coonell. 

having previously brought the troops re- On Friday, the 24lb, the sclMNMMr 

cently flngagf-d in the Malacca in»urreo- Helty, from Sydney, 

rion, from that place to Masolipatam, On Sunday, the 27th, the schooner 

where they were disembarked. Admiral GiSbrd, Capt. Owen, from Sjd- 

On Monday, the 7th, the Colonial ney. Passengers, Mr. M*Leod, sod Mr. 

brig Isabella, Capt. Kinghorn, from Port Yate. 

Arthur. On Tuesday, the 29th, the lNin|iM 

On Wednrsday, the 9th, the schooner DuckenBeid, 364 tons, Captaia Riddel I, 

Eagle, 108 tons, Capt. Pratt, from Laon- from Sydney with aoargoofhMtea. Pas« 

ceston, with a cargo ef wheat and oats, sengers, the V nerable jfreUeteoo 

haviftg made the passage in forty.eight Broughton, Mrs. Broughtoa, two Miaa^ 

hours ! Bronghton, and two servusts. Dr. 

Same day, the schooner Harlequin, 71 M'Braire, Captain King, R.N., Captain 

tooK, Capt. Lanney, from Laonceston, Jackson, Bengal Artillery, and servant, 

with a cargo of wheat and oats. Mr. H. Degraves, R. W. Loane, esq.. 

On Thursday, the lOlh, the barque and two Mioses Loane, also Messrs* 

Frances Charlotte, 296 tons, Capt. Smith, Fluves, Hyiand, M'Cullock, and MeaUe. 

with 95 female convicts and 11 children, On Wednesday, the 30th, the ship Sit 

5 1 free women and children, surgeon so- Thomas Munro, Capt. G. Richards, from 

perintpndent, Dr. Logan. England. PaRseugers, the Rev. Mr. and 

On Sunday, the 13th, the schooner Mrs. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mr* 

Mars, Capt. Hay, from Laonceston, 6(h J. Diver, Mr. W. Mitchell, Mr. Cathron, 

inst. with a cargo of wheat and oats. Mr. C. Sharp, Mr. R. Wallerd, Mr. 

. Same day, the Government bri'^ Tamar, Burnett, Mrs. Allathorn, Mr. J. Woody 

Capt. Bateman, with a cargo of pine logs Mrs. Osborne, Mr. and Mrs. AUardjce, 

from Macqnarie Harbour. and two children^ Mr. and Mrs. Haitip- 

Sameday,tbeoutterAlexanderM'Leay, ton, Miss Creazer, Mr. Gilles, Mr. Tor- 

from Sydney. ser, Mr. Byrne, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, 

On Monday, the 14th, the brig Helen and four children, Mr. Smith, Mr. Col« 

Marr, 257 tons, Capt. Benson, trom Lon- ler. Miss Tbrosby, Mrs. Muggeridge, 

don Olh August, with an assorted cargo Mrs. Brown, and 2 children, Mr. and 

of goods. Passengers, the Rev. R. W. Mrs. Moore and 2 children. 

Gibbs, lady and child, Mr. and Mrs. On Friday, February 1st, the barque 

Reech, 2 Misses Keech, and 3 yocag Georgians, Captain Thomson, with 187 

children, Master Walker, Mr. and Mrs. male prisoners, surgeon superintendent. 

Harp and two children, and Mr. T. James Hall, esq. R.N. She left Ports-* 

O'Connor. mouth 16th October last, and broagbt sa 

On Thursday^ the 17tb, from Sydney a guard, a detachment of the 21st R.'N. 

1st instant, the brig Clementina, 88 tons, B, Fusileers, (commanded by Capfaiii 

Capt. Dadoit, with a general cargo. Booth,) consisting of one Serjeant, tweo- 



Shipphiff Tnteliij/i-ncc. 



Dceiniw, Ci<(ii«n R. M'KrnEis, rnim 
Srdiw;. Pufugtrt. Mr. W.Hnniiliiin, 
BIr. Sfur*, Mf. We.lgile. ud Mr. 



On Snndiir 
luhn Dah.cDn 

Piuengeii. I 
daagbUri lud 



m loiH, H. M>[y. 
M-Lem, wilh li 
e l!lh, Ibx itim Gi 



wilh ■ gfHi 



liiKlDit, StntlliB, Cd' 
Bulnin, Mi» Jam 
UiM Wiigbl, MistTi 



St-phen 

Ur>. Bill 

lUdwuud, boiili 



rrliF*g D.A.CG. Woolrubc. in 
gt llirn. 

'•dnebdaj, the 3Srd. Iba Goiera- 
f laabella, »>1Ii iloiea far Liun- 

Puientieri. C.pt. B..jd, De- 



Sjdnaj P«nkfl Inr Svilntj. 

Satue day. Ui* Msjeilj't lb 
gidB, rdrS,dii,.j. 

Od Wrdncnila;, Ifae SOlb, Ihc i 



or Sjd- 
jrUdllj 



Paskal. Capuia PueIi, rmm Liverpool, ud Mra. Brawne. Mr. rc^abardi. 

Pasiengrn, Mr. A [lea M' Gas, and Mr. aiid Hri. Okendeo, Mr. Boner., nni 

Warbam. loldiar. 

On Satordaj, tba I6ib, Ihe barqiiB On Wednegdi;. tbe Gib, tbe 

CiraaiiiaD, Captain Doullinnite, fiom CItda fnr Sjducj. I'lissrniie'j.. ,11r 

Eoelaed nitb male pri.Dnm. Mrs. Llojd, and two cliildien. nod 

OnSufldi.j>, ihs ITlb, ib« brig Bee. Sa.le, 
(roin Srilnuy. Sam* daj. Iba srhoDnpr Admirnl 



[cae, Co|iUin BtaokwUDd, rigm Sjdna 
OnTaeid.j. Jannarj 1, Ibe sbLp P 



il'ForbeB, with Colooinl 
n^riDd. Passenzera. D 
>q., Dr. Bryant. Mr.Hac 



OnSDndaf, IbeI7lb. ll 



i4 Marnage^ BlrtMy and Deatht. 

MARRiAOB. interest in the welfare and prosperity 

At Sydney, Ur. Jeannerett, the ©^ ^^^ Colony, which is highly in- 

deutist, to Miss Mcrrit. debtcfl to him for the introduction of 

a superior heeed of horses. He died 

^'""®- much anil deserredly lamented by a 

Mrs. Elliston, wife of William lari^e circle of friends and acquaint- 

Gore EUiston, esq. of a son. ance. 

At Odtlands, Mrs. Lindley, of a On the 23d of January, the son of 
■on. Mr. Boyd, chief clerk of the Police- 
In Hart's Tliiildings, Sydney, Mrs. ofiice, a;5f»d two years. The poor 
Manstielrl, the wife of the llev. K. little fellow was playing about a new 
Mansfield, of a Sfin. buildinG:, on the New Town Road, 
^.....,- wiMi his brothers, when he fell from 

DEATHS. « 1 • u* *• r • *• » j 

a height ot five or six teet, and was 

At his residence, Elizabeth street, so hurt, as to surnve the accident 

Hyde l^ark, Thoiuas Macvitie. esq. only two hours- He was a very fine 

Managing Director of the Bank of child, and remarkably intelligent for 

New South WaloH, ajjed 52 years, his ape. 

He was the father of the Sydney In the 82d year of her age, from 
Magistracy, and much esteemed by an at tuck of the cholera, at Drog- 
thc Colonists as a liberal and kind- heda, Ireland, Isabella, the much 
hearted man. respected widow of the Rev. Joshua 

William Archer, of Woolmers, fa- Ferguson, of Ballymoyer, and mo- 
ther of our hia^hly-esteemed Colonist, ther of Joshua Ferguson, esq. of 
Thomas Archer, esq. Member of the 'Hndor Box Bay. 
Legislative Council. He was riding In September last, at his apart- 
home on Thursday, the 3d of Jan., ments in Chelsea College, Sir £ve- 
with one of his sons, when his horse rard Home, Bart, and Serjcant-Sur- 
took fright, and threw him. 'Hie gcon to the King- He was in the 
injury he received was so severe, as 7rth year, and, although a man of 
to cause his death in a few hours, to coarse and vulgar manners, his 
the sincere and poignant regret of a scientific acquirements obtained for 
large and distinguished circle of him the most fashionable practice of 
friends. If strict integrity, and un- the day. He was an acute and clever 
deviating rectitude of conduct, with physiologist, and devoted a con- 
warm benevolence and general kind- siderable portion of his time to the 
ness of heart, deserve the commen- investigation of subjects connected 
dation and sympathy of mankind, with comparative anatomy, as well 
then, did Mr. Archer, most particu- as to the elucidation of many ob- 
larly, merit the sorrow of his survi- scure and painful diseases, incident 
vors. Gifted with virtues of no or- to the human frame. He was, for 
dinarystamp, imbued with attributes many years a vice president of the 
of a high and beneficial order, his Royal Society, and succeeded, we 
loss will be severely felt, by those believe, the celebrated John Hunter 
who enjoyed his society ; although (urder whose tuition his professional 
he had attained a venerable old age, education was perfected} as senior 
his friends cannot but lament the surgeon of St. George's Hospital, 
sad and sudden manner of his re- His physiological works are charac- 
moval. We sincerely and from our terized by considerable depth of 
hearts exclaim — ** Ilequi escat in thought, and a pertinacious adhe- 
pace /" rence to certain theories and opinion^ 

After a lingering illness, which he by no means infallible. He is suc- 
sustained with Christian fortitude ceeded in his surgeonship to Chelsea 
and resignation, James Bryant, esq. Hospital, by Mr. Keats, while Mr. 
of Jericho. He was a man, who Brodie receives the appointment of 
took a meritorious pride and a warm serjeant-surgeon to the King. 
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HOBART TOWN MAGAZINE. 



THE FAN DIEMEN'S LAND ANNUAL, 

AndHoUit^ Town Almanack for the year 1R33. Hobart Town, 
Van Dicmen's Land. Jomes Hoss. 



With the exception of a long and elabomte '' Essay on Prison 
Disoipline/' there is nothing in this puhlication, which merits ally 
very particular notice. The article relating to the erection of it 
Pontoon Bridge across the Derwent, exhibits consideraltle research 
and professioiial talerit ; hut it is not at all in its proper placa 
within the covers of ah Almanack ; neither do we learq that thd 
suggestions which it coutains, 6r t^e plaii which it so fibly t)6hfts 
ont, have beeii produiitive of any benefit to the Public : with this; 
however, we have nothing to do ; and sliall proceed at once to 
notice the lion of the work— ^the Essay an Priipn Discipline. 

'tVAe isi certainly, a good paper-=writtea witli some force — with 
tolerable feeling, and containing a con aiderslble portion of iuforma- 
tiop, embodying, in short,' the result of mucci observation on a 
Bubject of great interest to t>te writer. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider it somewhat in detail, and endeavour to render it that justice 
which its subject merits, and which our limits will allow. We 
pass over a " curious" peroration " on the advantages of Govern- 
nient," aiid c6me to some remarks oii tTie cause of that frightful 
increase of crime, wliich has taken place in Eiiglund, and which ia 
mainly attributed to the extensive existence of poverty. " We have 
heard," says the writer,- " various impressive discourses from our 
senior Chaplain, tlie Hev. Mr. Bedford, in HobartTown, addressed 
to congregations, of wlych a large portion consisted of the prisoner 
class, on Uie salutary uses of affliction, and it is good to teach us 
that in all the most trying circumstances of life — in our most for- 
lorn and dependent plights — (this ia a vile word) our best and 
surest reliance is on that great friend, who has already sacrificed 
himself to rescue human kind from impending and everlasting 
ruin. But who, that has felt even the approach of its cold, pinch- 



iiu jr-up. w.Ii :.':iy M:r ;:■ 'r:;.. I,:iii:-i":r.tinu*?ii. depre*siiig. 
hearr-bri**ak.::j. i:'..ir«-iii'.ii".: :)«.v-r'". w;Ii :i.^t a: l:i*t drive ihe asui- 
t'eriT to Dur his haa: i:i ■-:ia:"-.v '...i: . :i't his i.w:i? That instances 
of this \Vr.'Ti'!U'<i -iT-i:-* \.v- ■ -m- v i.'..-.: ::: Ir^.irUnd. commensurate 
with theinrp*:!.-.*' t' ^T.:'.:.'. .- i <-' '- : m. well known, and we 

m:iv, thi»r.'i".)r.-. :".iiriy .i-:-'.:-.- '^-^ is ::.* zreat and immediate 

f:iiisi»ot"th»*:urrea:54'' :' .rir-- '■■■ ':^\v-Ai\y\. — p. lU.) 

The iiin'»*rt:i::^tv 'i' "i:'!'.s:*'Tr- '••s :s i;s.' ^iT.irt'd. as another ^reat 
r Liwi» i^t' r'^^i' • :i':vi^.' ■." .•■■■.!:., i • : ^ ::•.»■ u-./.o ruuiark-s are quoted 
Ironi I-'nisors \! ici-.^-^'. ■■.■>£-■• • i " -f :^-c. >peaking of the 
Oiti Riili'v trie's, I 's Hi:i:iH'. *• ''i- L. :'«i.:ii thieves entertain a 
i-onU'mpi -''s" ='^»^ f^'ui.i: A-T i-.:i..;\ '.n'viiU throughout the 
wh Wi» Kul\. lit." riisi'i'f js Tii'i liiNK' ::\eiu. I Jo not mean to say 
tUi'v I'-.'nr'l.i.'i »'t '.-i*' '•i'M^'uvs -'viv;; : I >*'\«.»re gfnerallv, that 
w. Mill I Ih'' M.iiuvtil k'Mt';.:^. .\\\.\ wi \\T\\\ iiLtice. They believe 
f\iT\ fiin:! *'.''-»• 'i' •■^''' *'^''i-* k 'r.'«"w'r ■:' chance; that, in the 
saiiii' il.iv. j:^i '•••■ •' '''^*' •^'i"ti^** '"^«-' -**i* «-^ Iv sentenced to trans- 
poriaiiiMi fiM* !"'•*. ^*lvio .inot;\*'p puv '.v It oif for a month's im- 
nristin:ii»MU. a\u\ \\'\ 1*«m!\ i-iiii.il'.^ Ku: vharuT.Ts.' — [p. 12.) 

This is \^»\ iri:t* . .i!.l ln< .1 TiTv :^'v.i: ;:-.r/:c::cv» upon the delin- 
fiuoiicv I'f iIk' V^\\\rv imvUt^. t-'irvv:.L."v \\ -.^liipting the young of 
hotli s**\os to tlu- oMv.jnt'iM.'n *m" or-.:!'.i-. V. .■ :.-volloct a case of this 
kiiui. ^\hiv'h ivvi!r:t'\i !i' .i yr = :r,^ !.ui. uh.i I-.i.i Ki'ti previously in 
luir own .scr\ uv. a'ul ^*:ls l^\ •«.' i;;.a:*s <•■ "av- . r <.» I-^ng an offender 
ns maiiv \^lit» nvfmsl l-.i^Iiii-r |'-.:"-.^:'vo.;'.s. He had been seduced 
bv .soinV ** i*M Imi'.Is.' i*» v*i:!:v.\.- a: -.I'o robbery of his master's 
hinisK\ ^as \\\y'y\ .»M.l oMi\iv*:.-\i \ vivi «.-% ..IcrAV merely presumptive, 
irul siM'.tni \'s\ li' l'» l».ii':v\l. N\ i> !;a-. e • ■ .1 ;:b: rt' his guilt — ^but 
ri* tins ^^.^'» b«s Imn? »«it.iKv. .'. vii^ri.''" '.» -s vr. Turcd. and presented 
iti liu' Si'*i\l.ii \ im" Sta;*- : btit ti'v' : v..:: v. vts were informed, that 
.»»; n»l''»''H«w !»\ Ni'i^«:us had Iwvsvo \ o:*} r-.".alent, it was neccs- 
nai \ w» ni ik»' .m r\amp!v' — *i:id tie \^as :u\ i^rdinirly executed. 

Till' nine 1. 1' »M' eniue. h\>\u'\er. vmti:: 't bo attrilnited to one or 
Iwii ra'iM's K>\\\\ : \Wvy are iuaii\ eir*.';r.r.sM4ve>, arising out of, and 
r|'*Hil»«»'; >>poii. \\w ;:!vat luaehiiie el* siviety, which promote this 
e\il l>;m»iaiu'e is \^\w of ilu's^^ — idletiess, or want of employment, 
.inotber but, our buiits\AiU not ivruiit lis to expatiate on this 
\i«i\ lulrieHliiu; siibjeet ; ^^lMml^t, ihereloro, pass on at onCe to the 
rll«'el pI" puui^biniut, t^i , ill olher worJo, of Pii>oii Discipline. 

\\ bill," a. Us our Ks^aust, '* do we fi:id is or has been the 
i«l|,M I 111" u.'Nete puniNbnunt throuj^liout the world? — not, most 
P li'imlx. Ibr r\» itfuuMM of any great mer.tal passion, any spirit of 
IiiIiimI, ir\«Mii;i\ or relaliatiou upiMi society, for that would argue 
lli.ii ibi' iiiMid iii>l onlv rv'iaiued its full ei;eri;ies, but was stimulated 
Im isril lluMM. tbiiu>;Ii ill a wrong direeiion, by the cramping seve- 
iHv »• bi«l uniliM>;iMii' — it \tould argue that th^ sensibilities of the 
biPMi • w*Hi' iibiu'pi'netl by the direct operation of the heavy oppressive 

*"i», I lull \vnj4 UHcd with such force to blunt them. . . .The direct 

1^, Aud the id most invariable effect on the contrary of the 
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severe system is, to deaden the faculties, both corporeal and mental 
— to extinguish the perceptions of^ right and wrong— to rob virtue; ' 
of its charm, and vice of its hideousness — ^to bring down the raiacri 
almost to a level with the brute — at once to strip him of the 
means to obtain and the capacity to relish the purer ehjoymerits of 
his nature— *to remove him from the associations of civilized life — 
to reduce him to what is worse than the savage state, for he retains 
all the habits of artificial existence, and the appetites of the natural 
one, without the principle left to regulate or restrain either." — 
(p.p. 25, 26.) 
And again :-=-*^ 

" The nlore severely the wretched convict is punished, and the 
longer he is confined, the more necessary does it become to confine 
hiiti still longer ; for every day makes him more and more unfit to 
be set at large — the less likely is he rendered to reform and become 
an holiest nlember of society. We bring ourselves into a distres- 
sing dilemnia by arriving at this conclusion. Is it then the case . 
that while we halve been endeavouring to punish ofienders and 
to check crinie, we hdve been actually strengthening and extending 
the means of its propagation ? We fear the answer must be in the 
affirmative. In all parts of the world, wherever punishments have 
been most severe, there crimes have been most numerous and of the 
darkest stain. At Macquarie Harbour, where the discipline of the 
convict is of a very severe kind, instances have occurred in which 
irien have committed rnurder with no other intention than to be ' 
brought up to Hobart Town for trial, and to be executed ! In the ! 
prison called the Sagne at Toulon, where the restraints and depri- . 
vations are described as still more terrible, murders, or attempts " 
dt murder^ with a similar object in view, occur almost weekly. 
Yet thfe tniserable convict on the very eve of his^dreadftil deed Will 
joke, and laugh, and dance, and siiig, though loaded with chains, 
as if indifferent to his wretched— his hopeless state. Does his 
spirit rise then above his fate, that he seems thus joy dus infiiisery? 
Alas ! No, he has no spirit to be sensible of joy as it exists in the 
liattiral breast. His ebullition is but the empty frdth produced 
ftom the very dregs of debaseitient. Neither hi^ joke, nor hi& . 
laugh, nor his dance, nor his song, bears the smallest resemblance 
to that of innocent life. It is an empty sound-^a mere animal ex- 
pression, more void of feeling than the low of the ok or the roar of 
the hungry lion."— (p.p. 27, 28.) 

Highly dolored as this ihay appear, it entirely meets our own 
views upon this momentous subject. A^ the object of penal dis- 
cipline should be the reformation of the offender, as well as his 
punishment, and as there is more jOy ill Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety-nine persons that need no repen- 
tance, the chief arid paramount purpose of Prison Discipline ought 
unquestionably to have especial reference to this important <3nd. 
By viewing public punishment in this manner, we divest it of much 
bf its coarse brutality, and imbue it with a philanthropic sind even ait 
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engaging interest. If, then, the holy purpose of reclamation be an 
object 01 paramount interest, as respects the public, other measures 
than those of extreme severity must be resorted to, and diligently 
pursued. It is not the lash, nor the fetter, nor the solitary cell«- 
ilor the ignominious brand that will work any salutary reformation 
in the breast of the sinner: but measures, more arduous of accom- 
plishment, and infioitely more mild and multifarious in their cha- 
racter. 

As regards the extreme penalty of the law — ^the punishment of' 
death, we object to it upon two grounds ; first, it is inefficient as 
an example : and, secondly, in very many instances, by no means 
effective as a punishment to the offender. Our Essayist, however, 
goes rather tarthcr than this, and seems to view its infliction in 
many cases, as a matter of mercy to the criminal. *' It appears," 
he says, *' but too clearly, that there is even a mortal punishment 
beyond that of death, and which is the more dreadful, as it leaves 
the wretched sufferer, while perception lasts, the melancholy pros^ 
pect of the dreary intellectual void into which he is about to be 
hurled. That this is no fanciful or ideal picture, the experience of 
every day evinces. It has fallen to our lot to be present at the 
execution of a large proportion of the malefactors, who, for the last 
eight or ten years have suffered the extremity of the law in Hobvt 
Town, and the apparent apathy with which the unhappy men met 
their fate, was always to us the most humiliating part of the qpec-' 
tacle. Their lips would utter with apparent sincerity, the invoca- 
tions prompted by the clergyman, but the heart that should g^ve 
them expression, was too plainly wanting — they were empty sounds 
-—the soul in a certain sense was already sone — ^the main part of the 
executioner*s duty was performed to his hand — ^the kernel was 
already consumed, the outer shell only remained. They went 
through the most sacred ceremonies of religion — ^they sung psalms, 
they ate a most abundant meal — ^they heard the summons of the 
sheriS— their arms were pinioned— the halter put about their neck 
—they heard the solemn and affecting words of the funeral service' 
as the pastor walked before them to the scaffold — ^the cap was 
brought over their eyes, and they dropped into eternity with more 
indifference than the ox goes to the slaughter. Vice and its con- 
sequences had completed their subjugation. 

^' Yet this shocking debasement is often mistaken for a calm and 
resigned temper— =the epitaph of nine out of every ten miserable 
men condemned to death, is that *" they died resigned to their &te,' 
and they might well be resigned to a fate of which they had so 
faint, so indistinct a perception."— (p.p. 29, 30.) 

With regard to its effect as an example, we know, full well, that 
it is perfectly nugatory. We know, too, that it is a common occur- 
rence at the executions in London, for the comrades and accom- 
plices of the condemned criminals, to plan extensive robberies and 
depredations, at the very foot of the gallows on which their late 
companions are suspended. 
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From this then, does it Bppear that the punishment of death 
has any terror — any moral etlect upon the Bun'iving miscreant ? — 
No r The pubhc exhibition of a young man dying resolutely is 
rather a fearful display of courage, than an awFiil wiiruing ngainst 
crime. The precious contents of the Newgate Calendar afford 
ample and moat abundant proofs of this; for the depraved adore 
what is ' game,' and to them a daring deatk is rather a sharp 
stimulant, than a dreadful shock to their vic^B. The hatter sub- 
limes the ruffian, and makes him a hero on the scaffold ; the gal- 
lows, indeed, is but the tree on which desperate courage hideously 
blossoms. The convict's piety in the condemned cell is insincere 
while a chance of reprieve remains, and the moment he escapes the 
rope, back he rushes to the herd with impatient velocity. As to 
example, then, capital punishment is none — even the very hang- 
man at Hobart Town, was conveyed, on a recent occasion, druuk to 
the watch-house in less than two hours after he bad slung the rope 
round the necks pf hia five victims! "Oh! — ^but" it may he said, 
*' he is so used to the business." Granted. And, therefore, the 
very frequency of the exhibition, tends most materially to nullify 
its salutary influence as a wamine. 

But independently of all this, there is something supremely awful 
in taking away— even under any circumstances — the lijfe of a human 
being; and, although the condition of society may render expe- 
dient, in some instances, the example of that extreme penalty of 
the law, still we should be certified of its efficiency, as an example, 
and resort to it only in those cases, which are marked by peculiar 
and unpardonable atrocity. 

The moat interesting portion of this able Essay, connected with 
ourselves as inhabitants of this Colony, is that which is devoted to 
the consideration of the Prison Discipline pursued li^re ; and, we 
must think, that too much stress is placed upon its severity. The 
yvorthy author generalizes too much, and argues from what the 
system might be, rather than what it is. He builds all his reason- 
ings on extreme cases, and when he maintains that transportation 
is a very severe punishment, he forgets that he has drawn his de- 
ductions from some of the most atrocious instances of crime, that 
have ever occurred in the Colony. Thus, in speaking of a mis- 
creant named Williams — one of those bad-hearted villians, whose 
crimes ran abreast with their punishment — and who, after running 
the gauntjet of the most severe Colonial discipline, was sentenced 
to Macquarie Harbour for three years ; speaking of this man, he 
says: "Arrived at Macquarie Harbour, the wretched man's punish- 
ment is rendered as severe as almost any circumstances on earth 
may be supposed to admit. Shut up at night within a wretched 
hovel on a rock in the ocean, where the only sjTuptom of comfort 
is that which security alone presents : as soou as the prisoners are 
called from rest in the morning, ibev are fed with a dish of por- 
ridge composed of Hour and water, with a little salt. They then 
embark in hoats, and row for several miles to the wood-cutting 
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•.I'lh'itit, 'aSm-w they (oiiiIthk' to work until their return at night, 
•A hi II tli< V ;in' Hii|i|iii('(l uitii the liuly Ktihstantial meal they receive 
«!uiiriif till- twiMity-l'oiir hours. Tht-ir hihour consists in cutting up 
th«- »ii'«-H. ^rrowifi;; nr:ir tin* cfiiist, into ht'avv logs, which they slide 
'•I ( ;ii-rv **\\ th*'ir shrxiidiTs to thi* watt.-r'H cugi\ and form into rails. 
I'lrinif/ thi- ;^ii-iit'*r p-irt f>rthis duty tin* convict has to work up to 
lii<: iiii'Mli- III Wilier, iin<I \'\v\\ in the woods, from the moist and 
•.-.%.iiii|iv ii.it IIP' ot^hc rnnntry, his cniiiloynicnt in of the most dis- 
li^irc.ililf iiiid li.irassini; kiml. " — (p.p. *M). 40.) 

U I- kimw not whiil tin* frirnils of the people '* at home" — those 
h-ii-iitive p'liMulo pliil:iMthro]iistK, who are ever ready to advocate 
Ihr fiiiiNc III' the wrt'trhrd, when they do not deserve their CM}m- 
iiihii'iMlioii — will Niiy to this horrid description; but one caution 
Mc hiimt iri\r thrin, — let tln'in not inuiuine, that all the convicts in 
Villi hiininrN IhiiiiI ;ire suhjirted to this rigid discipline. Out of 
1 \}^\'l pii'ionrrs only Wl were, in October last, at the two penal 
Ni-iilfiiiriits ol' M.ictjuarie ilarhour and Port Arthur— a very small 
piiiporlioii it will oe Keen, of the whole number. But we must 
nhow thrni how the pMieral nia.s.s uf the prisoner population— 4he 
iiMnufiinl Ncrxants, uanielv — ^^ire treatiKi in the Colonv : and we 
III lit II ilo NO ill the words of our Essayist :— 

" W c will suppose him, (the convict) on his landing, assigned to 
the >ici'\ u-e of an agricultural settler, who receives him from the 
liiutiiM of the Principal Su]H'rintendent, and from that moment his 
cournr of discipline conuuences. As his new master conducts him 
to Ium home, he i^ixcs liini an outline of what he has to expect; he 
«-iiu\nices him, thai it is only l>y a close adherence to his dut\%— by 
the fiiilhful iiud honest ilischari^e of the labour allotted hini, that 
he Cfiti escape sinkiiu; into a condition, far worse than any he had 
wihicMscd \\\ l!m;land. As he y^oes alons; the road, he perhaps re- 
in luks a K''>»^ '*l olfcnders at work, who have fallen to that state. 
K\erY lhin>; iiid^Hnl he skvs and hears, impresses him in the strongest 
ma m lev. -11 V learns more practical instruction in one day, than he 
did pnibahly in all his former life, during all the opportunities he 
mi>;ht ha\e had, — for he is most sensibly convinced, that his own 
inlercj»l is at slake, atul he listens with great Ciigemess to all that is 
told him. lie is sjnvdily set to work, and he as soon finds that the 
tudy way to escape censure or renewed punishment, is at once to 
re>iii;n himHclf to his condition, hard as it may be. and to strive 
e\eiv nerve hy the full performaTuv of his task, to give his em- 

t»U»\ei' NiitisfacUon. Ue is watched and admonished at everv step, 
le Ctiimot commit the least inaccuracy, but it is observed and 
coi'iHH'ted, while, a! the same time, he has the satisfaction of 
kni»win^, that if he vloes rii^lu — if he uses his best endeavour to do 
well in his new oecu|»iition, his conduct is observed and appre- 
ciut^il. Uis vluty is for the most part very laborious, and ne is 
liable to bt* ealleil ujHm even in the middle of the night, upon anv 
iu%\^Hary iveasion or emergi.Miey. 1 1' be is set to break up new 
jkiiul^ for instttUiV, to cut or siiw down rrees, to grub up their roots 
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cspeciiiily if he ia uimsed to manual exertion, no lubour perhaps iu 
oiiy ctiiintry can be more severe." — (p.p. 36, 57.) 

Tliia is a plensing and very pretty picture, par^cularly that 
portion of it which deacribes the care &nd solicitude of the master 
for his newiy-aasigned servant. The " prartical information" 
which he leorna on his journey — the " great eagerness" with which 
he listens to all that is told him — the watchiug and admonishiag 
"and all that sort of thing," as Jonathan would say, are impres- 
sive illustrations of the convict's new existence. To be sure, the 
assigned servant is liable to be called upon, even in the m.iddle of 
the night, "upon any necessary occasion or emergency;" but aa 
this is an affliction, incident to every servant, bond or free, we 
must not consider it in any manner as a drawback upon his general 
advantages. And what a lovely notion does this convey of the 
conduct and character of the " ngricultural settler!" These, too, 
are more elaborately set forth in the following extract : — " Tlio 
moment his master receives him [the convict) into his hands from 
the Government, he applies himself ivith all his energy to reform 
him — he lays down to him the daily line of his conduct, in the 
strictest manner — he cautions him at all points — he watches hia 
conduct day and night — he encourages him by explaining to him 
the alleviating consequences which a series of good conduct will 
obtain for him — he carefully separates him from the contamination 
of bad associates, or, if he permits him a companion, he placea 
him under the supervision of one, either free or bond, in whom he 
can confide, and who will assist in carrying his intentions with 
regard to him, into eflbct. The convict, to be sure, is {or the most 
part fed without restrictiDn, and is welt enough clad and lodged at 
night; but, beyond this, he has not the smallest indulgence- If 
he even possess money, which he has brought with him from 
England, or if he have friends and connexions who would be dis- 
posed to give him an}', he has no opportunity of touching it," — 
(p.p. 58, 59,) 

We wish we could conscientiously subscribe to the correctneaa 
of this statement, hnt we cannot, neither, we are quite sure, can 
our readers. 

In the first place, where ia the master, who, upon receiving 
an assigned servant, applies himself /in/A all liU energy to reform 
\axa% IstAifi the chief object of an agricultm'al settler's intention, 
in obtaining a convict labourer? Are "settlers" of any descrip- 
tion so marvellously kind and considerate aa to have so much at 
heart the reformation of their assigned 8er\'ants ? We say, at once, 
ojid unhesitatingly, that no such thing is the cane. When a 
" settler"— agricultural or otherwise, applies for a servant, he does 
not want him for the purpose of exercising his reibnniug talent 
upon him; but he wants hun to dig, to plough, to cut down hia 
trees, and, generally, clear his land, or to wait upon him in some 
serviceable capacity; and ifhedocsnot dothis.tohis master's salis- 
faction, hegetahim punishod, or perchance, returnetl to the Go- 
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vemment? And as to associates, why, he has as many as hm 
wishes for, aye ! both male and female — and too often money in 
his pocket, to boot. We do not mean to say, that there are not 
some masters, who exercise a more rigid authority than others over 
their assigned servants ; but this we do say — that, taking the whole 
number of assigned servants throughout the Colony, we are quite 
certain that they enjoy a much better existence, than the majoritj 
of English agricultural labourers. Why, what have they to care 
about? Have they a hungry wife and a nost of starving children 
to feed and provide for ? Have they to toil from sun-rise to sun- 
set for a miserable pittance of three shillings per cUeniy and then 
to pay, even out of this, and leaving all maintenance out of. the 
question, their rent, their tithes, their taxes, and their other 
imposts. We are at a loss to conceive the reason, which could 
induce the writer to argue so boldly from premises so perfectly 
untenable ? Such a course does infinite injury to the very cause 
which the writer would so studiously advocate; and, from his 
great and peculiar sources of information, he must know, that he 
has greatly overrated the severity of the penal discipline, as gene- 
rally practised in this Colony. As public writers, we cannot over- 
look this very reprehensible inconsistency ; more especially as it is 
calculated to mislead many worthy persons " at home," to the 
great and manifold disadvantage of this Colony. We can assure 
the writer of the Essay now before us, that his production would 
have been much more highly esteemed, had it been divested of the 
passages, which we have deemed it our duty thus severely to repre- 
nend ; and, although we may give him full credit for sincerity of 
^purpose, we cannot withhold our censure for the absence of his 
judgment. 

"Hie instance now in question, however, is not the only matter 
in dispute between us. In an elaborate Essay like this — ^the finished 
performance of three laborious years — not a single discrepancy 
should be perceptible. We may be accused of hyper-criticism, 
but we do not mind that, because, having really and sincerely the 
•welfare of the Colony at heart, we feel vexed and conceined that 
one of its oldest and ablest writers should in any way compromise 
•his consistency. But, how can we reconcile these two passages? 
At page 47, we find the following ; — " The exertions even which 
have of late years been made to retbrm and render comfortable the 
interior of gaols, have, we fear, also helped, by holding out a sort 
t)f peaceful asylum to the starving and houseless poor, to add in 
some measure to the number of offenders. When we see large and 
handsome buildings erected fpr gaols, the most striking, and in 
many instances, the chief ornament of towns, rivalling both in the 
number of their inmates, and in the commanding appearance of 
their exterior, the church (!) itself, can we wonder, that the sources 
to supply them with inhabitants should prove so abundant ?• * ■ 

At page 50 we have a short answer to this question : it is as 
follows : — ** Man, even in his debjlsed state, is proud and jealous 
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of Ilia free Bgency — hia spirit, liowever much corrupted, yet revolts 
at being driven into a corner, even for the purpose of receiving a 
boon," In other words, he does not like, however " debased," to 
go into a " large and handsome building, erected for a gaol." — So 
much for our erudite author's consistency of argument ! 

If we rightly comprehend the gist of this Essay, we imagine thai 
its object IB to poiot out the penal discipline in use in this Colony. 
Tliia in a good object, and we admire and extol it ; because we are 
perfectly convinced, that in no other penal settlement, is there so 
much care taken, or bo much vigilance used, for the purpose of 
establishing the higliest ends of Prison Discipline. Bnt we wish 
that our zealous Essayist had been rather more circumspect in his 
course, and less rash in his procedure. In all matters of this Idnd, 
a plain, straight forward statement of facts is infinitely more valuable, 
and, in truth, more to be depended upon than the most euphonious 
rhetorical flourish, or the most aentimental string of aenlcnces. 
That our author has, in more than one instance, been carried away 
ty his feelings is not to be wondered at, considering the stimulus 
of his subject, and the warmth of his heart : but we regret that he 
did not submit his lucubrations to some candid and prudent friend, 
by whose suggestions aud advice he might have considerably 
benefitted. 

In answer to our observations on the mode of treating assigned 
servants, we anticipate the cry of " Look at the Government 
regulations — see, how severe they are, and then, talk of transportation 
being no punisliment !" The regulations of the Government are 
one thing — a strict compliance with them, another : and we may 
venture to assert — taking the settlers all through the Island — ^that 
not more than one in an hundred trouble themselves at all about 
their strictnesa. Mastersthere are, we well know, whose attachment 
to the Police-office is proverbial : but this is not actuated by any 
tender re^rd for the welfare of the convict, neither do such masters 
avail themselves of the regulations of the Government for any other 
purpose than the punishment of their servants. As one proof of the 
general apathy,which is entertained towards the orders orregulalions 
of Government, we may point out a notice in a recent Gazette^ 
where the inhabitants of one of the districts are enjoined to comply 
with a previous order, requiring a return of all their assigned 
servants, stating conduct and character, and which return ought to 
have been sent in by the 1st March. But we need not adduce any 
examples of a fact, notorious to every one — and to none more so 
than the Local Government itself. 

On the subject of Indulgences, however, we agree, generally, with 
r author. We are fully apprized of the difficulty of obtaining 
■ ' ' " s of the ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 



any indulgence, as well as of the risk of retaining it ; but eveu as 
regards this matter, we know that, in many cases, a great deal of 
partiality is often exhibited. Not — let it be understood — by the 
officers of the Governme;i(— but by persons, who are interested, 
moreor less, in the accompliBhrnent of the mailer in queslion. This, 
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however, is a subject, with which we liave no concern : we therefei9 
let it pass— coming, in conclusion, to the very extraordinary 

** Standing Instructions for the Regulation of thb 
Penal Settlement of Tasman's Peninsula." 

We call these " Standing Instructions'' extraordinary y because 
they are most particularly adapted to render unavailable the most 
prominent and beneficial purposes of Prison Discipline — namely^ 
the reformation of the criminal. We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to extract the whole of these " Standing Instructions"— 
out we will, nevertheless, find room for two or three items, just 
by way of shewing our readers what penal discipline may very 
properly be rendered, whenever occasion requires at any of our 
penal settlements. Amongst other officers a " Police Magistrate" 
is to be appointed to Tasman's Peninsula, — ^and his instructions are 
very voluminous. Among other things, he is authorized to " punish 
offences upon view. He is, when the accusers are able to give their 
evidence coolly, and are not under excitement from recent irritation, 
to m^ke the trial and punishment follow the offence as closely as 
possible, so that crime and its consequences may be associated in 
the convict's mind as cause and effect, and form parts as it were oi 
the same idea !" 

There is somethmg supremely scientific andgrandly philosophical 
in this : but we have other examples of the same stupendous subject 
to adduce. " He," (that is, the Police Magistrate — and oe it 
remembered we quote from the " Standing Kegulations") ** is 
generally to assign such punishment as will infiict the requisite 
amount of pain or misery ( ! ) within the shortest period of time." — - 
*' He (we speak still of the Police Magistrate) shall order 
flagellation in every case in which from blunted sensibility it is 
impossible to punisn effectually through the mind." We consider 
this " instruction" purely supererogatory, because we naturally 
opine, that no man would be sent to Tasman*s Peninsula^ till the 
little " sensibility" he ever possessed was most completely " blunted." 
However, this is, after all, but a difference of opinion, perhaps^ but 
there can be no difference as to the following — " He shall take 
care that when flagellation is ordered, it is executed with due severity, 
in the presence of the Surgeon, who shall attend for the usual 
purposes." 

So far, then, as regards the Commandants — ^and we regret that 
our limits will not allow us to analyze the instructions of the other 
Officers — ^the Surgeon, the Chaplain, the Superintendent, the 
Commissariat Officers, and the " Officers generally." But we cannot 
do this, neither can we quote the *' Instructions" relating to the 
convict's themselves : we may observe, however, that rigorous 
severity is their prevailing characteristic. 

We meet in these very plain and explicit *' Instructions," the 
galling term " gentlemen convicts." Now, it would be extremely 
difficult to reconcile this contradictory appellation, had we not a 
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clue to the resJ meaning of the designation in the measures and 
intentions of the Home Government. By " gentlemen convicts" is 
meant what plain-speaking men would call " awindlera," — ^persons, 
with some aegree of education, who, by the exercise of superior 
address and cunning, have preyed upon their unsuspecting victims ; 
and who — one-half of them, at least, — ^richly merit very severe and 
very peremptory punishment. Still, weareataloas to conceivewhy 
the attention of the Government should be bo suddenly, and so 
rigorously directed to the coercion of this class of convicts ; and 
looking to Prison Discipline as a science, having for its object the 
punismnent and reformation of the olfender, we are most decidedly 
of opinion, that these " Instructions" are worse than useless. Aa 
io\hepwnishmentp3Li^ of the business, we readily concede that they 
provide more, much more, than can be requisite. Let us, however, M 
distinctly understood. We have lived quite long enough in the 
world to know — that the possession of power is by many persona a 
temptation not to be resisted ; and with every care and circum- 
spection, it is not always possible to select Officers dul^ and 
strictly qualified to superintend a Penal Settlement, so rigidly 
constituted as that at Tasman's Peninsula. True it is, that the 
design of this Settlement is admirable: — " the design of this 
Establishment," the Instructions tell us — " ia the severe punialunent 
of the vicious part of the community, as the means of deterring 
others from the commission of crime, as well aa the reformation of 
the criminals themselves." We cannot, however, commend so 
unreservedly the means by which this design is to be fulfilled, 
" To this end" — we are informed, " the most unceasing labour ia 
to be exacted from the convicts, and the most harassing vigilanco 
over them is to be observed, together with such a minute system of 
classification, aa may be best calculated to devel ope their characters, 
habits, and dispositions." If proper attention be paid to the latter 
part of this regulation, considerable benefit may accrue, both to 
society at large, and the criminal individually; butwe must confess 
that we have our doubts on the subject ; however, we shall see 
how this new system will " work," and be guided accordingly. 

We had forgotten to mention that there ia rather a curious preface 
prefixed to the f^an Dienien's Land Annual ; and amongst other 
curious matters is the following observation : — " An article of 
considerable length on the Aborigines, with several other satyecta 
of minor importance, has been unavoidably ahnt out." This is 
tlic first time we have been given to understand that the subject of 
the Aborigines is one of '" minor importance :" it was only the 
other day that a man near Launceaton had his cattle speared, and 
waa very near meeting the same fate himself. The man's name is 
Stephen Broe, and the Aborigines were the aggressors. We must 
confess that we should have i^eferred any article on the Aborigines, 
to that on Pontoon Bridges ; and so, we think, would the majority 
of our readers ; but as there may be a diversity of opinion upon 
this subject, weahallsay no more about it — cxcep!, thalwo hoiieta 
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see the omitted article in the next number of the Fan IHemetCw 
Land jlnnual: and we shall anticipate much amusement and 
instruction from its perusal. Let the learned Editor, therefore^ 
render it as perfect as possible, and by no means shut it out as an 
article of" minor importance/* 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

There's a beam of this earth, so bewitchingly bright, 

Like a far distant world, shloing o*er us at night ; 

Chaste and lov'iy as moonbeams, that dance on the ocean. 

And mild as the zephjrr's that charm it to motion , 

Sweetly pure as the babe with a smile on its cheek 

Ere the woes of the world hare yet riven a streak. 

To tinge the repose that is there smiling on. 

All lov'ly as roses just ope'd by the sun — 

And life — oh, it is ! when debarr'd of this blessing. 

Like love when divided, — unworthy possessing ; 

'Tis a beam that is cast in such exquisite mould, — 

To be felt by the heart, — ^by the tongue never told ; 

How often the heart has a warmth o'er it stealing. 

80 bright, that the tongue cannot picture that feeling ! — 

On land, or on ocean, it beams o'er the soul. 

Whatever the distance — from pole, unto pole. 

The north to the south, — from the east to the west. 

Triumphant it follows, and never at rest ; 

Twin sister of love, with its joy, and its sadness ; — 

Fac-simile quite — save wanting its madness ; 

Stretching over the earth — tis a beam from a flame. 

The pride of onr being, — and friendship its name ; 

The gift of all gifts, and to man only given — 

We worship it here, and 'tis hallow'd in heaven ; 

When surrounded by woes, that too often atteud. 

Oh ! say what then cheers, like the voice of a friend f 

And the heart at such moments, tho' waked from repose. 

Drinks balm of relief, as it breathes forth its woes ; 

For the ear of a friend when life's dark sorrows roU, 

Ne'er yet listened in vain to complaints of the soul ; 

Whatever our state, or in sickness, or health 

Or to poverty driven, tliis beam is our wealth : — 

As it follows through life's fleeting ocean of breath. 

So it still hovers over the cold bed of death. 

As the soul from the world, casts upwards its eyes. 

And breathes forth its prayers, to its God in the skies. 

And its blessings for those who are weeping below. 

And forgets its own pangs in beholding their woe — 

The spark faintly trembling — the last of all feeling — 

The fine temper'd pulse, fainter throbs now revealing, — 

The hand faintly grasped in the hand of another, — 

The eye upon all, dimly moistened all over, — 

The calm on the pale cheek bewitchingly blinds, 

And speaks of death's feelings, surrounded by friends— 

Oh, friendship supreme ! — at the last solemn hour. 

How great is the conquest ! unbounded thy power I — 

The world closes o'er us — the soul is now diriven. 

To meet thee again, blest beam I — but in heavea. p. 



Mk 



April Fools, 11 

BALLAD. 



Ma petite ne m'ouhliez pas. 

Tho* R twelvemonth has passed, I am still, love. 

The same that I vow'd I would be ; 
For thy name thro* my heart sends a thrill, love. 

Whenever 'tis utter*d to me. 
Thou art yet to my bosom as dear, love. 

In our own native Island afar, 
As when we were constantly near, love. 

So, ma petite, ne m*oubliez pas 1 

They said that another would win, love. 

When away from thee over the sea, 
The heart that still thinks it a sin, love. 

To yield to aught earthly but thee. 
And those others I've seen have not woke, love. 

One feeling that thou'dst wish to mar. 
Thus the vow that I vow*d is not broke, love, 

So ma petite, ne m'oubliez pas ! 

Anglo Tasmanian. 



APRIL FOOLS. 



We are all April fools.— This is a startling dogma, gentle reader, 
but it is not the less true, and if yon pause for a moment, and 
consider my assertion, its truth will be apparent. The year is in 
its youth, and the most of us in our life's April, when our sorrows 
are but passing clouds, which serve only to make our joys the more 
brilliant and delightful. Look forward to a future, undimmed by 
the most filmy vapour, and when we do reach that El Dorado of 
the heart, and discover the agony of disappointment, we are doomed 
to encounter, how frequently are we compelled to own ourselves 
April fools. 

The soldier seeks for " reputation at the cannon's mouth," he 
braves danger for the sake of a renown, whose well-chosen emblem 
is a laurel, an evergreen certainly, but bearing poison within its 
leaves, and the man of a thousand battles at some time will sadly 
acknowledge the insufficiency of his reward, and be obliged to 
confess himself an April fool. 

The sailor, too, — ^he, who in his tall ship, rides over, and defies 
the mighty and tremendous sea ; who laughs at the billows as they 
roll over his bulwarks, or bathe his bowsprit in their crested foam ; 
who spurns them as unworthy his talents and spirit, when lulled 
iutp calm and peacefulness, like a glassy mirror spread around his 
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vessel, and longs for the tempest to wake them into action ; he^ 
when the over\nielming wav€8 are about to sink his ship, which is 
even then splitting upon some unseen rock, will, indeed, Dne tempted 
to own himself an April fool. 

And the Poet, who lives in a world of his own creation, who 
loves the communion and companionship of his own spirit, better 
than the thoughtless, boisterous joviality of society ; who breathes 
an atmosphere of gentle imaginings, and adores nature in all her 
forms of light and shade ; if we could look into the recesses of his 
heart, and oehold there the bitterness, which, coiled like a serpent 
around it, he endures — ^from the taunts of envy— the deprivations-— 
the miseries of poverty ; if we gazed on him, wasting his midnight 
oil in the pursuit of knowledge, and finding the world, however 
much it might admire his productions, cold and chUl towards 
himself — if we gazed on him, I say, thus sinking imcared for, 
unfriended, into the grave, should we not exclaim the Poet to be 
an April fooj ? 

Nor can Woman, loveliness personified, escape ; how often does 
she give her unsuspecting heart away, and pour her whole soul out 
in affection for some worthless image of man ; wreathing her blos- 
soming hopes ' around this shrine of her idolatry, to find them 
wither, one by one, till, wearied by disappointments, and heart- 
broken at his faithlessness, she pines away into an early tomb— ^ 
while, perchance, some stranger who hears her story, graves upon 
the marble record " An April fool." 

Thus could we go on through the whole pursuits of life,— all the 
businesses, the pleasures of existence, bring so little sufficiency to 
the heart, and indeed serve only to disgust and mortify the spirit, 
that the world, with its every enjoyment, may be termed the region, 
the kingdom of folly, while its inhabitants may all be counted as 
April fools. *K* 



FROM A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT, 

ff^riiten ctt the age of 16. 

There was a time, Alfreda ! when the thorn 
That had pang'd e'en thy Dog, my heart had ftjlt ; 
When, if with thirst, 1 had been expiring. 
And but one drop, a solitary drop. 
That to my flasket hung — ^to thee, to thee. 
With blessings and a welcome I'd have handed it ! 
Alfreda ! know'st thou not why that times past- 
Like ocean-bubbles not to be recalled 1 
Alfreda ! know'st thou not alas ! too well. 
The inexpiable crime that stung me 1 
Nay, do not weep ; I would not see thee weep : 
For O, I loved thee with a brother's love — 
And yet thou could'st — ^but ah, I'll not upbraid, 
I die, thee pardoning die. Fare — fare — well ? 

H. O'N. M. R, 
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ON MODESTY. 



-An anstver to a gay young Friend^ who proposed the foUowmg 

question. 

*' Pray, what's modesty like ?" — like the Persian rose. 

Not aware of the beauty with which it blQws ! 

'Tis just like the hue of a patriot's gore, 

When he dies for that freedom brave men adore. 

And oh ! it is like its own pure source — Heaven 1 

Or an Angel's lip when a sinner's forgiven — 

Like the robe Aurora is deck'd with in spring ; 

Like the sweet eglantine when tis blossoming ; 

Yet no ! for the eglantine's arm'd with a sting« 

And that modesty leaves to each guUty thing ! 

Then hallow her blushes, may ne'er they depart^ 

But continue the symbol's of virtue at heart ; 

And spurn the vile beauty they never adorn, 

For though a fair flower, it harbours a thorn! 



AN ADFENTURE fFITH THE BUSHRANGERS. 



** Come tell me thine adventure ; it shall be 

A joy to think of,, in long winter nights, 

When stormy Mrinds shall make our lullaby." — Southky. 



I need not tell the reader — that is, the Colonial reader, that, but 
a very few years ago, bushranging was in free and full operation. 
The bold and desperate characters of those who had *' taken to the 
bush," their reckless and most audacious extortions, and the sys- 
tematic manner in which many of their depredations were carried 
on, rendered them a complete pest to the country settler, — his pro- 
perty — nay, his. very life, being in constant jeopardy and peril from 
a fencontre with these desperadoes. Some, of course, were more 
dreaded than others ; and one leader of a band of bushrangers was 
so conscientious and methodical a gentleman, that, whenever he 
had cause to suspect the fidelity of any member of his gang, he 
coolly told him lus suspicions — ^gave him ten minutes to make his 
peace with Heaven, ana then, very quietly, but very certainly, shot 
nim dead on the spot ! 

These occasions of wilful and deliberate murder, were neither 

L 
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rare nor few. The large rewards offered by the Government, 
proved too tempting to men, who having lost all sense of moral 
rectitude, became slaves to the highest bidder. Besides, what 
reliance could be placed upon some of the most abandoned — XHmq 
most wicked of mankind ? Hunted about like vermin, with a priee 
set on their head — living wretchedly and precariously on plunder- 
too often stained with blood— thcir's was indeed, a most miserahle 
existence. Yet were there some "gay bold villains" amongst 
them ; men, whose physical attributes might have been rendered 
available to the best and most useful purposes, had not their moral 
—or, rather immoral propensities, poisoned the source of all good, 
and made them what they were, daring and destroying demons. 

I came into the Colony at the time when bushranging v^as in 
full vigour, and the grant which I obtained from the Government, 
happened ta be situated in the very centre of the district, where 
Michael Howe's gang delighted most especially to play its pranks. 
Of this very comfortable accommodation, I was duly apprized, and 
the surveyor, who marked out my land, was, I well remember, 
particularly eloquent in his description of the diabolical achieve- 
ments of my depredating neighbours. But this to me, was then, 
rather a recommendation than otherwise. At home, I was noted 
for a certain bold, dare-devil disposition, that sought danger, rather 
than shunned it ; and, really, I looked forward with a degree of 
interest, to a collision with the bushrangers. Not that I wished to 
capture or convert them ; but I wanted some strong excitement to 
break the horrible monotony of a distant settler's mode of life. 

I had good interest with the Government, and found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining as much assistance as I required, in the way of 
assigned servants ; and I proceeded with all speed to erect a habi- 
table domicile. I selected as pleasant a spot as I could find ; and 
liaving a small, but clear rivulet in front — with a scrubby hill in 
the rear, my bush hut was erected, in a situation as advantageous 
as any I could find. Is was comfortfeibly furnished, and contained 
four moderately sized rooms. 

My brother, who accompanied me to the Colony, was truly a 
Jwrum-scarum fellow. Ever forward in every frolic — ^bold, coura- 
geous, disinterested, and generous to a fault, he constituted a cha- 
racter, which every one must love, and even admire. Frank was, 
indeed, a fine and noble fellow, and there are those now here, men 
of no small rank and consideration, who will not easily forget his 
worth, nor fail to remember with delight his many manly virtues. 
What I should have done without him, I know not. By his cheer- 
fulness he encouraged — by his wit he enlivened me, — ^and the weary 
dull and dreary hours of the solitary bushmen were deprived of 
half their weariness, by Frank's fun and unceasing merriment. 

Our nearest neighbour was a wealthy settler, named Tomlinson ; 
a man originally, I am sure, of a generous and warm disposition, 
but whose temper had been sadly soured by misfortune. He was 
a magistrate — extremely well-informed upon all subjects of general 
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interest, and had evidently mingled much and freely in the busy 
world ; what a deep sarcastic humour characterized his usual 
manner and conversation. He was alone in the world ; without 
father or mother, or brother or sister — without wife or child ; he 
stood singular and alone, like a scathed gum tree in the forest, and 
this his isolated and solitary condition, was a constant source of 
misery to him, I have seen him, often watching my brother and 
myself, as we toiled on our land, gazing on us with an expression 
of bitter discontent, not quite unmixed with envy. When I spoke 
to him on the subject, and jeered him on his sour, morose looks,, 
he would reply—'* It is well for you to talk — ^liappy in a brother's 
love and companionship, while I have not a single soul that loves. 
— that even cares for me !" 

** Nay, Mr. Tomlinson," I would reply, " Your servants — your 
dependents. — and they are numerous — adore and love you, and 
why should you repine ? Your land is well cleared, and you have 
abundant and increasing resources. While we have every thing to 
do, and nothing, at present, coming in." 

He would smile languidly, and reply, " You are like the rest of 
the people here. All your thoughts bent upon gain. Well — con- 
tinue in your present mind, and prosper accordingly. But if all 
exertions fail you, ye will still enjoy more happiness than Michael 
Tomlinson." This gentleman, I say, was our nearest neighbour ; 
and, I know not why, but — we soon became great and most 
familiar friends. 

Till our hut was completed, and somewhat comfortably stocked, 
we had nothing to apprehend from the bushrangers ; but before 
this was eflfected, we were not without some tokens of their attention.. 
One evening, three men, well armed, and each carrying on his 
shoulders a Kangaroo knapsack, made their appearance at the- 
work-men's hut, and coolly carried away such articles of provision 
as th^ could place their hands upon. Now this sally was the more 
provoking, as we happened, just before, to have laid in a large 
stock of tea, at that time to be procured only with difficulty, and, 
of course, at a large price. I did not know at that time, of any 
preconcerted scheme between any of my own men and the bush- 
rangers ; but subsequent events disclosed to me a series of villainous 
stratagem and connivance, of which my simple heart had then no 
conception. These three men belonged to Michael Howe's gang, 
and it is well known, that this notorious freebooter had a particular 
penchant for a good cup of tea, and a houquet of flowers !* Both 

♦ How singularly incongruous is human nature ! This low-minded, brutal 
ruffian, with as deep a thirst for blood as a blood-houud. and no more com- 
punction in shedding it, had a partiality for llowers ! In his knapsack was. 
found a little memorandum-book of kangaroo-skin, containing his journal,. 
written in kangaroo blood. Here were noted down his dreams, and sundry 
remarks, incident to his course of life. It appears, that he frequently, 
dreamt of being murdered by the natives — of seeing his old companions — 
of being nearly taken by a soldier— oY joining his aistcr, &c. It seems,. 
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my brother and myself were absent at the time this little robbery 
occurred, and, as we did not return till the next morning, there wa» 
little use in making any stir about it, much less in using any means 
to attempt to discover the offenders, and recover the goods. Some 
of our men, however, eagerly offered to go into the bush after the 
rangers ; and my brotlier, in his mad-cap way, was upon the point 
of making one of a party of four, and had absolutely called for his 
knapsack, when Mr. Tomlinson came in. 

" So," said he, smiling, '* You have had a visit from the bush* 
rangers, I hear : have tliey relieved you of much ? 

I told him what they had taken, when he replied — " Come, come, 
they have been indeed, moderate. But they knew you were " nene 
chums,'' and will, doubtless, be more liberal in their exactions the 
next time." 

"The next time !"' I replied. ** Why, Sir, are we always to be 
subjected to these plundering visitations i Are there no means of 
preventing them T 

*' Certainly,** answered Mr. Tomlinson, in his dry, sarcastic 
manner, " Very abundant means. You can arm your men, and 
make them keep regular watch ; your brotlier, I warrant, will take 
an active part in such an arrangement. Or, you can borrow a 

couple of constables from my friend Mr. , the active Magistrate 

of this district ; or, if this fail ye, I dare say, the Governor will 
lend you a file of soldiers. But, notmthstanding all this, the 
bushrangers will rob you." 

" You surprise me," I replied — *' for, although I have heard 
many strange stories of the daring of bushrangers, I surely imagined 
that they would not attack a well-guarded house." 

" Umph !" said Mr. Tomlinson — '' Perhaps, they would not ; — 
but I would not trust them." 

'.* Well, then, what would you advise me to do ?" 

" 0! just keep a good lookout, — and, above all, watch* well 
your servants." 

" My servants !" I instinctively exclaimed—" W^hy, I would 
trust them with my life !" 

" Would you ?" said Mr. Tomlinson, " that is more than I would."" 

*' Indeed V' said I—" Why so ?" 

" Because I know i hem,'' he answered ; — and, mounting his horse, 
was in the act of riding home, when he returned, and said : — *' I 
won't go home to-night — there is mischief in the wind, and I will 
stay and see it out." 

" I am much obliged to you," I said, — ''and so, I am sure, will 



also, that he had once an idea of settling in the woods, for his journal 
contained a lori^ list of seeds he wished to have, including vegetables, fruits^ 
and, particularly y/o>/,t).v. 'J'lie career of this desperado was at length ter- 
minated by a private of Ihc ISth regiment, and another man, who killed 
him in the bush ; and thus ended his caiecr. Ho\v could it end other* 



wise ? 
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be my brother ; but do not let us detain you, if you have any 
business at home." 

** Oh !" do not fidget yourself,*' interrupted Mr. Tomlinson. — 
** You know I am a bachelor, without wife, or sister, or brother, 
or, even friend, to whom I can confide a single sentiment : and, 
to speak truly, — ^but do not think I flatter you— I do feel a little 
interest in yoiu: welfare, and this induces me to put up my horse in 
your stable, and keep you company for the night : — will you give 
me a shake down?" 

** By George !" said my brother, "you shall have the best bed in 
the place ; and, if we had not another, my brother and I would 
sleep in the stable." 

"This is not necessary, my, good Sir," said Mr. Tomlinson. — 
" indeed, I think, we had better not go to bed at all — ^let us sit up, 
and keep careful watch." 

" Have vou any reason, then, to expect an attack to-night T^ 
asked my brother. 

" To speak candidly," answered Mr. Tomlinson, " I have." 

" Why ?" asked my brother. 

" My good friend," replied Mr. Tomlinson, " do not ask 
unnecessary questions. I have already told you my suspicions, and 
have exposed myself to any mischief that may be attempted : rest 
satisfied with this ; and, if you can, do curb that fire-brand temper 
of yours !" 

" 0, certainly," said my brother — already considerably excited, 
" I will be as gentle as a dove : but why the devil do you keep sa 
much mystery about nothing ?" 

Mr. Tomlinson smiled, as he said—" Your nothing ^ young man^ 
may turn oUt something : — ^but, however, we will be well prepared." 

At this moment, one of my men made his appearance, accoutred 
for a journey through the bush. " I'm ready, now, Master," he 
said, " if you will give me a pass." 

Mr. Tomlinson looked at the man with one of those piercing, 
searching glances, which betoken a strong and inquisitive curiosity. 
" What is your name ?" he asked — 

" John Davis, Sir," answered the man, touching his straw hat. 

" Is he going far ?"" asked Mr. Tomlinson of me. 

" He is going to Camp," I replied, " and will get as far asBagdad 
to-night with the moon." 

" Umph !" muttered Mr. Tomlinson, " could not you keep him 
at home till to-morrow ?"' 

" If I don't go to-night, Sir," said the man, " it will make a day'» 
difierence to my master." 

" Very well," said Mr. Tomlinson, quickly, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him — " set off, then; and, hark ye ! be sure 
and report yourself to Mr. Humphreys, on your arrival, and bring 
your master his acknowledgment : do you understand me ?" 

*' Yes, Sir," said the man, and, taking his pass, away he went. 

** Now, I'll make a reasonable bet/' said Mr. Tomlinson, " that 
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tljis fellow will apprize the bushrangers of our vigilance, and so 
prevent the meditated attack. So far so good ; but I shall greatly 
begrudge coming here, for nothing. How jver, let us make ourselves 
comfortable, and keep watch, at any rate, over a can of grog/' 

We accordingly did so, and the '* rosy hours'* of good fellowship, 
and social glee passed on happily enough. But not a sound was 
heard to break the stillness of the quiet night ; or to startle our 
harmless festivity. Even the wind was hushed into silence, and 
the harsh croak of the frog and the night cricket, with the sharp 
scream of the prowling opossum, did not reach our watchful 
dwelling. And, oh ! how solemn ; the nocturnal silence of the 
lonely and secluded bush ! Often and often, when I have wandered 
forth in the bright moonshine, have I been startled by the silence 
around me. And, then, would my pensive thoughts stray far and 
far away across the stormy seas, to that sweet and lovely spot in my 
far off father-land, where dwell, still dwell, in quiet happiness the 
companions of my youth — the inheritors of my blood and lineage. 
And do they now ever think of their absent — their long absent and 
truant exile. What if he did leave them in sorrow, in fretfulness, 
it may be, in anger ? Are these evil feelings to exist for ever ? 
Is there no hope of reconciliation or redress ? Oh ! yes ! yes ! 
Indeed there is. And in the silent solitude of overpowering night, 
the exile's thoughts are filled with warm contritign. But to return 
to my narrative. The night passed by without the slightest inter- 
ruption ; and as Mr. Tomlinson prepared to depart at early morning, 
he said — " We have been disappointed this time — ^but there is a 
plot to rob my house — and, if necessary, to murder its inmates. 
Two days hence are appointed for the adventure, and if you afford 
me your friendly assistance, I shall feel particularly obliged." 

" Oh !" said my brother, "I would not wish better sport, than to 
shoot some half-dozen of these rascally bushrangers. D — them 
all, say I r 

" Indeed !" said a voice from without, " don't make too sure of 
your game my fine fellow !" 

Out at one bound, sprang my brother, towards the spot whence 
he imagined the voice proceeded : but he speedily returned. " The 

d rascal !" he exclaimed, *' I could not catch him. It was well 

for him I did not, else, one of us would have fallen !" 

" Did you see him ?'* I eagerly asked — 

** No ! But I heard him rustling among the wattles." 

Mr. Tomlinson smiled, as he observed, " They are too deep for 
you, Frank, depend upon it : — ^liowever, I shall expect you the day 
after to-morrow." And away rode our neighbour. 

On the morning of the appointed day, Mr. Tomlinson rode to the 
door. He had received information, it seems, that in consequence 
of his arrangement with us, the meditated attack was abandoned for 
the present. The system of espionage^ which these outlaws pur- 
sued, was so perfect, that it was a matter of extreme difficulty to 
deceive them, However, we arranged a plan by which wq^ 
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might entrap them, and Mr. Tomlinson promised to give us the 
earliest information of their expected visit. The information came, 
and in three days, or rather nights, the plot was to he perpetrated. 

It was the beginning of harvest time, and Mr. Tomlinson had 
sent all his men, but two, upon whom he could depend, to a farm on 
the other side of the Island ; and these two he despatched on some 
errand on the afternoon of the day on which the bushrangers were 
expected. Mr. Tomlinson was thus alone, — as we were not to join 
him, till after dark, and then as secretly as possible. When we 
arrived, which w e did with all due caution, we found our host in 
his sleeping-room, the windows of which were closely shuttered, 
and every crack and cranny, by which light could be emitted, 
carefully closed. In one comer was a file of half a dozen loaded 
muskets, with plenty of additional ammunition on the table. The 
room was well lighted, and, although it would appear from without, 
that there was no one in the house, we were very snug and com- 
fortable within. 

We were chatting sotto voce, expecting every moment to hear the 
approach of the plunderers, when my brother started up, exclaiming 
entirely off his guard, " By George ! there they come !" And 
snatching up a musket, he pointed it up the chimney, and was just 
in the act of firing, when Mr. Tomlinson arrested his hand. " For 
God's sake — ^hold on !" he exclaimed — " or you will shoot our 
allies." And he had scarcely said the words, when Mr. Tomlinson's 
two men, accompanied by a third, descended the chimney, and 
joined us. 

We were now a party of six strong, well-armed, stout men, 
possessing the advantages of possession, and vigilance, with every 
determination to maintain our post vigorously. A little before 
midnight, the dog, which was chained in the yard, began to bark, 
bounding at each bark to the extent of his cham, and then growling 
defiance at some evident intrusion. 

" There's no mistake, now, at any rate," said Mr. Tomlinson, 
" Let us get ready, lads," and we 'ea^h took a musket, and stood 
ready for action. We heard the men advancing, and soon distin- 
guished their voices, although they spoke in a low, muttering tone." 

" There's no one at home, I think," said one — " Jack Davis 
wasn't quite sure about the old chap's going to that young wildfire's, 

at (meaning me, gentle reader !) but I know there's no one 

else in." 

" Well, then, let us go to work, and try the door." 

This was purposely left on the latch, and it was, therefore, easily 
opened, and the men walked into the hall, which divided the 
house. They were now only separated from us by the thin wainsoot 
of the room, and we waited with breathless anxiety their next 
movement. 

" Where's the store-room ?" asked the man who. spoke first. 

" Right through the room on the left," was the answer : and 
this was the room we occupied. 
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" Well, then, let's push through to it." " It is so infernally 
dark," said the other, '* I can't find the door." 

" You be d for a furabler," said the first spokesman, " let; 

me come," and his hand was upon the door handle. 

" It's fastened tight enough said the other. 

*' Then clap your ugly foot on it," was the reply,— and, forthwith 
wai the *' ugly foot" applied with no trifling vehemence to the door. 

Colonial locks in those days were not the best in the world ; and 
the second thrust of the *' ugly foot'' burst the door open, and dis- 
closed to the astonished gaze of the ruffians our well-appointed 
and watchful party. 

~ We did not wait to parley with them, but treated them with a 
volley, by which one man was killed on the spot, and the other: 
three (there were four of them) more or less wounded. They 
escaped, however, into the bush, and we traced them the next 
morning by the blood, nearly a mile from the house. 

Soon after this, the Locat Government took the bushrangers in 
hand, an4 by offering large rewards for their apprehension, they 
were soon betrayed and captiured. I saw one of my old acquaintances 
in jail, when under sentence of death, and he told me' some very 
strange stories of the mode in which they gained intelligence of our 
movements. He himself had been twice so near me, he said, that 
he could almost have touched me with the muzzle of his firelock. 
I asked him, why he did not shoot me? — " Because," ke answered, 
** Xou was on the list of good uns." R. 
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Is darkness on my path ? 

There beams bright radiance from a star that hath 

It's temple in the Heaven."— Kazinczi. 



There is perhaps no name in the English language so much and 
so generally abused as that of the passion upon which I am ahout 
to lucubrate. It is often employed as a mask to conceal 
licentiousness, and no less as an apology for heartless avarice* But 
its being so employed shows its attraction, as counterfeiting tjhe 
Kiiig-s coin establishes its Value. Lo&e .'—only spell it, and you 
are spell-bound. Laoe I — only think of it for one moment, and 
your mind becomes whirled like a t6totum. There is in its very 
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■ound, a dlillating influence which no one but a nalurally mental 
paralytic, can (or indeed would, if he could, be aaxioux to} resist. 
Whence then doea this influence proceed ? I will endeavour to 
demonstrate. Before, however, \ venture on ao important an 
undertaking, permit me, kind reader, whether juvenile, senile, » 
laughing philosopher, or a weeping one, to pledge your health in a 
bumper : — ah ! a very tolerable drop of claret, upou my veracity ! 
Well, welt, I shall get on all the better for it; and Love can 
consecrate the wine ctip, 

I have mentioned my undertaking as important : why, there's 
not one described by Hiatory that equals it. Talk of Hercules, 
indeed ! Why, cleaning the Augean stable was a school-boy's half 
holiday play, if brought into competition with doing what I mean 
to do : — with separating Love from the diametrically opposita 

Siasiona and principles with which ignorance, prejudice, and 
ypocrisy are prone as well as accustomed to amalgamate it. 

In the first place, I deem it incumbent on me to display, a few 
instances of the abuse to which its fascinating appellation i« 
subjected : — 

SCEA''E — An alcove in Vatixhall Garden. ,4!derman 
Bottlenosey Mrs. Bottlenose, and Afixs Juliana Botllenoee -. 
Enter Waiter with supper under emers, one of joJuch tha 
Aldemian lifts. 

Aldh. — Aye ! aye ! this indeed is something fit for a man of my 
respectability to put a fork into — I lose curry ! 

Mrs. B. — And really Alderman as you say, it is a vastly genteel 
set out considering I — they have I see sent a most delicate pullet — 
ah, no doubt they have heard from our footboy how dearly Ilove 
pullet \ 

Miss B. — La! Ma, isn't this place channmg — and those beautiful 
lamps too ! O .' how I lote them I 

Now, of course, I am ready to admit, that similar examples might 
be adduced nearly ad infinitum ; but as these, assisted by my 
reader's knowledge of the world, will be auflicient to show how the 
term Love ia abused by ignorance ; — I shall now ofler a few 
proofs of its equal abuse through the means of prejudice. But, 
here I confess myself to lie at the mercy of that very fault it ia my 
duty to deprecate. — However, when I entered on my subject, T 
ought to have been prepared for difficulties ; and I am so. It ia 
usual when talkingofLeonidasandThemistoclea, — of Tell, Wallace, 
Hampden, and Bruce, to assert that their motive to be heroes waa 
a love of country. This I deny ! Their ruling passion was hatred 
of oppression : — a passion, which would no less ardently have 
inspired them, had the firat two been Indians, the third a Dutchman, 
the fourth a New Zealander, the fifth an African, and the aixth 
a Greenlander; or more properly speaking, had they not been 
residing in their respective natal localities. I'hey doubtlessly were 
brave and virtuous citizens at home, but change of scene would not 
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have made them otherwise ; and to such men as they were, ti^ 
7rorid at larr/e^ is home ; and all mankind are brethren'/ A^in, 
glance at the myriads of nobU*hoarteJ. gallant men, whom destiny 
expatriates to the Ishuuls that stud the Southern seas, and to other 
Colonies — 1 presume they are no less patriotic than those whom 
they are severed from : but if their kindred and their other limnff 
objects of att]u:hment wore to rejoin them, say would they yearn for ' 
the hind they left ? Say would they willingly relinquish the asyliun 
they have found ? I think they would not ; and, I feel I do no 
umbrage to the best sensibilities of human nature, when I assert 
that, although like Jacob, they might sigh to be hurled in the 
grave of their fathers, they would imreluctantly expire in the . 
country which has furnished a refuge for their ollsprlng. 

Lotw of glory, too ! How absurd is it to talk of such a thing :— 
as, if love and cruelty, as if tenderness and wholesale murder, 
attended by tho widow's shriek and the orphan s groan, could be 
<;o-exiHtent ! No, no, there may be, . and undouhtedly there is, a 
tie — a close and an endearing tie to the land on which men first 
drew breath ; — there may also be a passion, or thirst for superiority,. 
that animates the warrior in ** the deadly breach'' — ^but /o»e is a 
prostituted term when applied either to country or to glory, if, (for 
there's \\\v. rub) if, I say, detached from human reminiscences :'that 
Im, from fellow-beings who have by the magic of sympathy entwined 
themselves around the soul. 

And now to Hypocrisy's almsc of the term — ^The best of all good 
Books inlbrms us that " where the treasure is there will the hearf> 
l)e also/' Taking this then as my text, can anything possibly 
present a more disgusting object for contempt and indignation, than 
the sensualist, or the miser, who asserts himself /o /^>ot' ? Can the 
turtle mate with the cormorant ? No ! Neither can selfishness, 
nor'liist, be compatible with a sacred passion! Yet, how often 
does the systematic de])auchoe approach the precincts of virgin 
pm:;ty, with sighs of professed devotion i and how often does the 
wretch whose hags of yellow ore contain his deity, lead blushing 
beauty to the shrine dedicated to reciprocal affection, and falsely 
swear he loves ? My reader cannot need illustrations that guilt of" 
this unpardonable kind is, of every day occurrence. But he may 
ask why do I advert to it ? My answer is that even on the most 
depraved of mankind woman has some power ; and that by them she 
is recognized as too holy, to be addressed even for the vilest of 
purposes, without, at least, the semblance of that homage to which" 
she is unquestionably entitled. . ' 

If such, then, be the power of a name on the most ahandpned of^ 
our species— if the term Love be viewed by the mercenary wretch* 
and. the sensual villain as a chai-m wherewith to achieve a lawless. 
conquest overTemale loveliness ; if such, 1 repeat, he its acknowledged 
eQicacy onheingswho'are heartless; — what an exquisitely thriUmg 
and more. than mjcroman tic sway must it exercise in the honorably. 
sensitive and manly breast !— -Perhaps,' it may be imagined"— -but X 
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^ejspalr to represent it. And yet this sway is, or may be quite 
disinterested : for undoubtedly there are many men, who never 
formed a personal and particular attachment for an individual bf the 
softer sex, who are not the less conscious of its general sovereignty. 
Indeed, I have known a man of the most frigid constitution, and 
apathetic character, who would have felt insultSd had matrimony^ 
as connecting himself, been spoken of ; and, who would have 
spurned, with unwonted warmth, the slightest allusion to illicit 
indulgence ; by whom, at the same time, as it were instinctively, the 
most scrupulous devotion was evinced towards woman ; and Love 
confessed to be the purest of passions, applicable to human nature. 
And I cordially agree with him that it is such ; notwithstanding 
Garth's invective, that — 

'* More Ills from love than tyrant's malice flow ;" 
although I equally concur with the Poet, that— 

** Jove's thunder strikes less sure than Cupid's how :" 

•yes, (for I must now leave the name for the passion that it so 
mysteriously represents) Love is a principle which generates the 
most astounding consequences. It is a stream that gushes from 
the Eock to which Christians cling — ^for " God is Love.'' It is a 
dispensation by which the sons and daughters of calamity are 
comforted, as the descent of manna sustained our Mosaic fellow- 
creatures in the wilderness. In fine, it is like Liberty, " if we have 

• it not we die !** Neither diadems can purchase, gyves restrain, nor 
. misery subdue it.— Fidelity adorns it ; and it, in turn, is the 

brightest and the purest gem that decorates a woman. It heaves 

•the bosom, irradiates the cheek, and sheds celestial witchery on 

every attitude. Innocence is its bold-eyed parent, and chaste 

simplicity its me*?k associate. When Milton describes the Mother 

• of our race he powerfully finishes his climax of her fascinations, by 
observing-^, 

"Grace was in all her steps, 

Heaven in her eye, 

In all her gestures dignity and love !'* 

But, I am becoming "prolix ; and unnecessarily so : for were I to 
light another taper, and sit up all night, I could not pen one 
hundreth part of what I feel in reference to my subject ; which, 
. indeed, can alone be understood, by being felt ; — suffice it, therefore, 
that Love is the essence of refined benignity between the sexes— 
the prop of man's weakness — the crown of his prosperity — the star 
that illuminates his adverse sky — and the inspirer of his worthiest 
energies ;•*— that it is morally incompatible with sensual or selfish 
aspirations ; — arid that woman,— dear, sweet wonaan \ when her 
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mngel eye-betrays the precious secret of her flattering predilection, 
. is so inexpressioly attractive, that— 

" He who can resist her smiles. 
With brutei alone should live ; 
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Nor know the joy which care beguiles,— 
That Joy her Ufvc can give." 



fWiV DIEMES'S LAXD IN 1801. 



f Continued from Ofwr last,) 

The chief, with a bold and undaunted step, entered our encamp- 
ment We naturally expected to Imve excited his curiosityy by 
objects new to him, but were surprised at the apparent apaUiy with 
which he looked upon the various masterpieces of European «rC» 
and, as if in ridicule of their use and real value, put thenii to hk 
nostrils to ascertain by their smell, if they really were for the grati* 
fication of his appetite. The trinkets and baubles with gaudy colon 
not only delighted, but he seemed desirous to retain them; to which 
we as r«idily assented, by dumb intelligence, that our desire was that 
be should keep them.— His stay was of short duration, although ww 
exerted our utmost for his entertainment When about tp depart, 
we accompanied him by way of friendly convoy from our hota; 
every step we took from our encampment, appeared to g^ve the 
savage chief uneasiness, he at last showed symptoms of displeasoie, 
we c^red to shake hands with him, to convince him that we were 
onlv giving him a friendly escort ; by degrees he became so irri- 
table, that we consulted among ourselves whether it would be ptii- 
dent to push on further— our first intention having been to foUow 
him to his tribe or haunts. We determined to persist in keeping 
at a short distance, until he suddenly turned round, and throwing 
himself into a menacing position, convinced us that he would not 
allow us farther to proceed ; still, our European courage was not 
to be daunted by a savage in a state of nature. We, therefore, per- 
sisted in following him, in defiance of the threats of our aable 
friend; he perceived that we were not easily to be intimidated, 
when he again turned upon us with a fierce and furious look, at the 
same time holding his spear in his clenched hand, making it qmyer 
as though eveiy nerve of his body were concentrated in his powetAd 
arm. 

Prudence, which is wisely ranked as the better part of valor, 
dien induced us to desist from the object in view, therefore we left 
the native to pursue his course at pleasure, keeping a watchlVil eya 
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on hU movemenlfi, until lie disappeared in tlie liuah — we next bent 
our steps homevvsrds, and as tiie sun verged behind tbe distant 
mountains, the brilliant lights on the flitting clouda, as he passed 
below the horizon, drew forth our admiration, How resplendent 
is the winter evening in a southern climate, when preceded by a 
calm and mild day ; the glow of ruby clouds, tinged with glittering 
glory stretching along the east, their radiance ^ving lo the moun- 
tains a ^low of tire, splendid in colors, peculiar to this pure and 
enlivening atmosphere. 

The mind is agreeably entertained, when reviewing the first 
efforts of the early ages — to observe mankind rising and refining 
from a state of barbarism into civilized life, as it were from a stage 
of infancy, making the first attempts towards the arts and sciences, 
until these acquirements become the ornaments of human life — but 
liere nature appeared in even earlier stage than before the fall of 
man, for when our first parents sinned, they knew that they were 
naked, and " they sewed fig leaves together and made themselves 
aprons." If the nakedness of the object which we had just seen, 
arose from pure innocence, some might say tbe inhabitants of this 
country were surely derived from a race, unconnected with the future 
decrees pronounced on our first parents, and therefore, not subject 
to tbe sin created, and the cotksequent displeasure of the great 
Creator of all things. 

Our encampment, as I have before said, was bounded by that 
majestic, flowing River, since called the Derwent, on the one side, 
and enclosed by a ridge of mountains on the other, where hills 
seemed to enclose hills to endless termination. Our efibrts to ascend 
the tier, alter numerous attempts, was at last accomplished, and the 
fond anticipation that some verdant plain would gratify our sight, 
met with disappointment. Other mountains arose to obstruct our 
view, like impassable barriers to our hopes. To surmount any 
difiiculty, all first attempts are made with bold and determined 
resolution, but continual failure sinks the heart — our exertions 
proved invariably unsuccessful ; — in vain we sought for land, 
to esta.blish a settlement, where the husbandman could extend his 
labours,and increase the cultivation of the soil forrisinggenerations ; 
but, to form a settlement in a mountainous country, where the 
plough could be no auxiliary to man's exertions, would be con- 
tending with endless difficulties. 

Having sought in vain for a tract of land to establish apermanent 
settlement, oiu" attention was next directed to tbe immediate means 
of rearing a few vegetables, on the scanty plot of ground, where we 
had fixed our camp. We were indefatigable in our exertions in 
clearing away the timber and the bush, to enable us to use the 
spade and the hoe, which were our principal implements of 
husbandry, these were put in active requisition ; the rains that 
had lately fallen, enabled us to turn up the fresh ground without 
much diflieulty ; but when worked, it exhibited below the sod a 
thin, sanily substance, little improved by time, and in its nature 
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bad. Tlic seeds which were sown on the land had difficulties to 
contend with, for the wiry iibn^a of the grasses preveated the 
admixture of the earth, and therefore prevented the seeds firom 
benefiting' by even the thin covering of soil, which tixne had 
brought on the sur&ce; and lastly, such of the seeds as did 
germinate, grew like so many dwarfs, as it were, to mock us of our 
utbours. Our provisions were nearly exhausted ; the only fresh 
meat that we had eaten since our arrival in the Island, was supplied 
by hunting the kangaroo ; and they were now become shy and scarce; 
at lebgth we were brought to the alternative, either of famishing 
for want, or finding some other spot better calculated for a settlement. 
We had scarcely formed the latter resolution, when some of our people 
who had moved further into the bush, returned to the Camp, with 
the alarming intelligence, that the Natives were coming down upon 
us. Every man prepared himself for defence ; the ]>ieces of ordnance 
which had been landed from the vessel for protection, were loaded, 
and ere our equipment for the reception of the Natives was completed, 
they were heard distinctly at no great distance, hallooing and 
eooeemgf making a fearful noise, as if they were resolved to strike us 
with tenor, be^re tliey could point their weapons at us* They 
continued to approach nearer ; the sounds appeared to extend over 
a great space oi ground, and we fiincied all the tribes of the Island 
had combined to hurl destruction on us at once. We listened to the 
various sounds-^heard them beating the bush — the rattling of the 
dead branches. Some of our party approached towards thein to ascer- 
tain the numbers of the enemy, but unlike the mode of warfare among 
civilized nations ; they were not coming down in a body, but baa 
extended their line so as to close upon us in the form of a crescent 
We receded towards our camp ; the numbers then began to assume 
fearful odds to our little band ; one alternative only was left, either 
to submit, and be swept from an existence, which had become 
miserable, or, strike a blow, and impede the progress of their body, as 
they became more concentrated ; at last their approach did not appear 
like the advance of an army, determined or prepared for battle ; 
" but still, the well known treachery of savages, created within us 
fearful suspicions. Perhaps we had no real cause to fear ; or 
perhaps our fears had been excited by the numbers which had 
collected together — but if once within their power, they might take 
unfair advantage. Little time was left to take all these things into 
consideration — the word of command was given, to fire :— con- 
sternation was caused by the report of our guns, and when they saw 
their companions struck to the earth, by meafis which they could 
not understand, a dreadful scene of terror and dismay ensued; some 
were observed to fly for safety, while others became frantic at the 
loss of their comradfes. The first fire had not the desired effect of 
driving back the suspected enemy, nor did they appear bold enough 
to rush upon us to revenge their loss ; — a pause ensued, little 
calculated to allay our fears ; it was observed that the chiefs had 
not been prepared for the sudden attack made upon them, and 
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looked undecided what measures to adopt ; but no time could be 
lost in the deliberations ; we interrupted their councils, by firing a 
volley of musketry. The second attack put their whole body into 
a state of utter confusion ; a mixture of tage and dismay waa 
pictured in every countenance — the yells a,nd cries of the poor 
savages, reverberated from, hill to hill ; some more desperate than 
the rest approached to the attack with their spears and waddles^ 
but as they rushed on, our well directed fire stemmed their pro- 
gress. Their numbers were thinned, and their revenge vain, they 
fell into disorder ; the terror was communicated to their comrades, 
and the whole fell back. To complete our victory, we pursued the 
enemy, and continued our fire.* Like passion when once excited 
becomes ungovernable, so it was with us, when we found that the 
enemy fled before us ;-ra scene of carnage was left for our contem- 
plation. 

It eventually appeared but too certain that these poor savages 
were at the time only engaged in bimtlng the kangaroo, at a 
meeting of the several tribes ; and had unwarily taken the direction 
of our camp, neither desiring to* drive us from the land, or injure 
us in any manner. 

Thus was the first aggression on the part of the British, which 
opened a field for treachery and revenge on the part of the Natives, 
that lias scarcely yet been obliterated, even by the destructi6h of 
five-sixths of the Aborigines. 

A. S. 
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The following Lines are founded on fact ; and though the humble 
Author cannot presume to suppose that on their own account 
they merit notice^ yet^ as reflecting a just tribute to the humanity 
of one of his most valued^friende^ they perhaps may he tolerated. 

The sun's ruddy beam, illumined the stream 
And the breeze was deliciously sweet — 
Afowter then came, took pittiless aim. 
And his victim lay dead at his feet — 

Poor litae bird ! 

It's breast was of blue — of heaye^'s own hue s— 
But ah ! it's life's blood had defiled it,— 
And the fowler's pale look — or I mistook, 
8poke grief that he ha^ 80'dyed it-^ 

Poor little bird I 
But its flight was*>flown^ and t^ie deed was done. 
And the fowler regretted in vain : — 
Then vow'd he|d never, pollute a feather, 
• Of 80 lovely a creature agidn^- 

Poor Uttle bird ! 
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LINKS, 

Wtititn in • Vin»ifard. 

O, vine ! thy green leavei are grtceful ; 

O, vine, thy ripe juice is sweet f 
But its effects are dismceful. 
And with tears I should thee greet. 
From kindred thou canst sever 

To madness thou do*st urge : — 
Those who subserve thee nm)er. 
From mis'ry*s gulph emerge! 
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In Drummond Castle, there is a curious M.SS. Journal of, maiden 
Elizabeth Woodville, written during the early part of the 1 5th century 
-—the habits of ladies in those times, and some of the fair sex of the 
present day, afford an extraordinary contrast, which may not be 
uninteresting. — ^This Elizabeth Woodville first married Sir John 
Grey, and aiter his death became in 1465, the Queen of Edward IV. 
On the accession of Henry VII. (who married her daughter) to the 
throne, she was confined in the nunnery of Bermondseyy in which . 
seclusion she died : — 

" Monday, March 9. — ^Rose at 4 o'clock, and helped Catherine to 
milk the cows ; Rachel, the other dairy-maid, having scalded her 
hand in so bad a manner the night before. Made a poultice for 
Bachel, and gave Robin a penny to get her something comfortable 
from the apothecary's. 

" Six o'clock. — ^The buttock of beef too much boiled, and the 
beer a little of the stalest. Memorandum : — ^To talk to cook about 
the first fault, and to mend the second myself by tapping a fresh 
barrel directly. 

" Seven o'clock. — ^Went to walk with the lady, my mother, into 
the court-yard. Fed twenty-five men and women ; chided Roger 
severely for expressing some ill will at attending us with broken 
meat. 

*^ Ei^ht o'clock. — ^Went into the paddock behind the house with 
my maid Doroth]^ ; caught Thump, the little pony, myself, and 
rode a matter of ieox miles without saddle or bridle. 

" Ten o'clock. — ^Went to dinner. John Grey there, a comely 
youth, but what is that to me ? a virtuous maiden should be entirely 
under the direction of her parents. John ate but little; stole a great 
many tender looks at me, and said, " Women never would be 
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handsome in his opinion, who were not good tempered." I hope 
my temper is not intolerable ; nobody finds fault with it but Roger, 
and he is the most disorderly serving-man in our family. John 
Grey likes white teeth ; my teeth are of a pretty good colour I 
think : and my hair is as black as jet, though I say. it ; and John, 
if I mistake not, is of the same opinion. 

" Eleven o'clock. — ^Rose from table, the company all desirous of 
walking in the fields ; John Grey would lift me over every stile, 
and twice he squeezed my hand with great vehemence. I cannot 
say I should have any objection to John Grey ; he plays at prison- 
bars as well as any country gentleman, and he never misses church 
on Sundays. 

" Three oTclock. — ^Poor Farmer Robinson's house burnt down by 
an accidental fire. John Grey proposed a subscription for the benefit 
of the Farmer, and gave no less than four pounds himself with this 
benevolent intent. Memorandmn : Never saw him look so handsome 
as at that moment. 

" Four o'clock. — ^Went to prayers. 

" Six o'clock. — ^Fed the hogs and poultry. 

" Seven o'clock. — Supper on the table : delayed in consequence 
of Farmer Robinson's misfortune. Memorandum : The goose-pie 
too much baked, and the pork roasted to rags. 

" Nine o'clock. — ^The company fast asleep ; these late hours very 
disagreeable. Said my prayers a second time, John Grey distracting 
my thoughts too much the first time. Fell asleep, and dreamed of 
John Grey,". ... 
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Itrom ih* iutkologin Grgea ttf Grotivif fry J>€ Botch. 



(author unknown.) 



When old Diogenes, with bitter sneer. 
Saw royal Croesus *mongst the shades appear, — 
In tatter*d cloak, before the ghost he stands. 
For whom once roird Pactolus* golden sands ; 
And, smiling, thus the monarch he address'd, 
A Cynic pride still rankling in his breast : — 
" Croesus ! thy wealth is vanished now to smoke. 
Mine I brought with me,' for I brought my cloak." 
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Sinff me to sleep — and let me rest 
Fiilow'd upon thy snowy breast* 
That I may dream myself to be 
Sailing upon some summer sea ; 
While each pulsation soft will aeem 
The wave to bear me through my dream. 

Sing me to sleep ! — thy cadences 
Shall be the music of the breeze 
That fills mv sail, and wafts me on, 
Until some halcyon shore be won — 
While love, and hope, and pleasure beam* 
The guiding stars throughout my dream ! 

ANOIX)-TA81fANIAW. 



THE SOLDIER'S BILLET. 



Some years ago, a regiment marched througli a French town 
in which I then was, on their way to the camp of Charles X.-at 
Saint Omer. Two of the soldiers were billeted on me. I had been 
struck with the face of one of the two as they entered the town— • 
indeed, by his conduct and manner, as well as his features. After 
passing the gate, the regiment, at word of command, I believe, broke 
their lines, and went scampering and jumping, and shouting, 
like possessed creatures, down the precipitous main street to the 
place where they were to get their billets served out to them— -a nxost 
indecorous exhibition to eyes accustomed to the gravity of English 
soldiers after a march — indeed, upon all occasions : and, I suppose, 
their pranks were meant to express joy at having gained a resting 
point for the day and night, with the near prospect of bread ima 
onions and bonne soupe. But I digress. One man, amoi^ them 
all, cut no such capers as I have mentioned, contenting himself with 
tramping sedately down the street, his musket held d^ the middle 
in his left hand ; nor did he shout nor utter any boyish nonsense 
like his comrades, nor contract his features as only Frenchmen can 
do. In fact, though young— «bout seven and twenty— and handsome 
too, — ^thought, if not sorrow, sat on his open, manly brow, and 
compressed the comers of his mouth — ^so far as I could observe his 
mouth, it so appeared to me : for not only did he wear moustaches 
of a prolific growth, but his black' beard nad been suffered to grow 
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at- pleasure — another peculiarity about him ; no second man of hia 
regiment having spared hia chin from the razor. 

After seeing the soldiera come in, I did not immediately return 
home ; andwhen I got to my door, the individual I have been des- 
cribing was standing at it with his comrade, a lad scarce one and 
twenty. He handed me his billet with a grave but well-mannered 
bow, asking ifhe had come to the right number. I told him all was 
right, so far ; but that I was exempt from a billet, inasmuch as my 
house was a furnished one, and that my landlord was to provide 
h\n\ with accommodation for the night. He replied, that he knew 
no mere lodgers in a furnished houae could be called on to receive 
him, and asked how far oS'was my landlord's residence. 1 said, 
half a league in ihe coimtry. He shook Hs head, and continued to 
say, still with the utmost civility, if not blandness, that he and hia 
youn^ friend were too tired to take to the road again, after a long 
marcH, and in such bad weather (the poor fellows were, indeed, 
soaked with rain, and the mud clung about their feet and tegs, 
almost up to their knees ;) but they would wait till 1 could send a 
messenger to my landlord fbr inatnictions ; and, if I could allow 
them to sit down at my kitchen fire in the meantime, they would 
very much thank me. While he spoke, he leaned his back against 
the wall ofthe house, and having reversed his musket, put its muzzle 
on bis shoe, and rested his hands on its butt, and his cheek on 
them. His manner, his voice, his most respectable e>:preBsioQ, and 
above all, I believe, his large, round, mild, blue eyes, made a con- 
quest of my precision and of my praiseworthy attachment to a franc 
or two. I rung at the door, after a moment's pause, and telling 
him he should wait for nothingat my kitchen lire, but for his dinner, 
I ushered him in and his^CKwe ami tq Mademoiselle Pbrosyne, who 
received her guests in a great fltister, but still with the due number 
of curtsies, in answer to their bows ; and then she put a chair for 
each at opposite corners ofthe fire ; and so behold me the hospitable 
host of— as we are told — two ofthe " natural enemies" of old Eng- 
land. I lingered in the kitchen some time. My grave soldier sat 
down at once, crossing his arms on his knees, and poking his body 
and head towards the lire. His yonthful comrade saved him the 
trouble of putting his piece in a corner and his cap on a table, and 
had a kind " Thank yiDu, Pierre," for his good nature. The lad 
then p.ilkd off his own gaiters in a twinkling, and, tucking up his 
niuddv iTowsers, ran to the kitchen pump as naturally as if he had 
been ;,i the house all his life, and set about washing, over the sink, 
the first-named articles of dress. Phrosyne offered him her black 
paste soap, but he declined it, laughingly, and while proceeding in 
his work, said he dared her to wash his gaiters as well with soap as 
he should without it ; at which Mademoiselle laughed too, while 
busy over her saucepans ; it was not the first pleasantry they had 
interchanged, and Pnrosyne was a youtlifiil cuisimifnf, and did not 
shame her name fi:ir comeliness — in fact, I saw she was in for a plea- 
sant evening, with one of her guests, at least; but the other conii- 
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nued silent and melancholy. He did not hesitate, indeed, to answer 
my questions promptly and politely, but he never spoke of his own 
accord. Before I left the kitchen, he had begun to take off his 
gaiters, in imitation of Pierre ; but the lad insisted on having^them, 
to wash after his own, adding, " and for this evening at least, jLiOuis, 
I will work for two, at the muskets, the trowsers, shoes, and alL" 

" Are you and Pierre relations ?'* I asked.—'* No, Sir," he an- 
swered, " but," smiling for the first time, as he pulled Pierre's ear, 
who was kneeling to get off the gaiters, *' we have heen friends 
nearly a year, ever since the day he joined the regiment." 

All this interested me, and 1 went up stairs to interest my wife hy 
telling it over to her. We agreed to do something to make the two 
men comfortable. A good fire was ordered in their bed-room, at 
which they might sit to dine, after having cleaned their arms, 
accoutrements, and clothes. Hours of the evening wore away, and we 
did not hear tlieir voices or steps in the house : they only sent up 
their thanks for Monsieur's kind attention. I inquired from time 
to time how they were occupied ; and when I thought they might 
be at leisure, went down to their sleeping-room to try and get the 
elder of them into conversation. He was alone ; sitting over the 
fire, which he had suffered to decay, in the same bent position he 
had adopted in the kitchen. I believe he slumbered; for my 
entrance did not make him raise his head ; so, not wishing to dis- 
turb him, after his weary march, I turned into the kitchen to his 
more lively comrade, whose laugh, mingled with that of Phrosyne 
and of her fellow servant, attracted me thither. 

I spoke to Pierre about his friend, and pointedly noticed his 
melancholy. In a few minutes I learned the cause of it. Before 
drawing his mauvais mimero as a conscript, seven years before, 
Louis had loved — '* not wisely" — liosalie, the only daughter of the 
richest man of his village — the miller no less, liosalie loved him 
in return, but her father was obdurate. They met in secret once 
too often : liosalie became an unwedded mother. But before that 
event, and while her condition was known to the whole village, 
Louis again, and repeatedly, solicited the miller to allow her to 
become his wife, and again and again he was refused. He heard he 
was a father ; he asked permission to see his child ; it was denied 
him. The morning the baby was baptized in the church, he sud- 
denly appeared amid the family group who surroimded it ; kissed 
it, and claimed it, and insisted that it should bear his name, of 
which its stern grandfather wished to deprive it. The clergyman 
was compelled to yield him his right. A few days after he was a 
conscript; " and," continued Pierre, '• they tell me, that since the 
first day he came to the regiment, now seven years ago, he has been 
always, and to every one what Monsieur has seen he is to-day — civil, 
kind, but very sad. But this does not interfere with his duties.— 
He is one of the best soldiers, if not the very best soldier among us. 
/ believe him to be the very best. A good, and true, and most 
useful friend he has been to me since I joined the 27th, and I love 
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him like a brother. Everybody loves him-^aye, and respects him 
too ; men and officers, all the same ; and it is pleasure to me, when 
he will let me do a hand's turn for him, to save him trouble. I 
wonder will his Rosalie be true to him for another year — ^after which 
he may return home to see her and his child. I hope she will." 

" I hope so, too," sighed Phrosyri^. 

" And I," echoed Sophie. 

" And I, Pierre," said I, " with all my heart." 

** Thank you, a thousand times, Monsieur," replied Pierre, his 
eyes glowing. 

Now, were I writing what did not really happen, word for word, 
and did I not dislike disturbing the honest facts in my own mind, 
I could very easily go on to say that I had been travelling by 
chance to Eiosalie's village, about a year after, and just in the nick 
of time to witness the nuptials of her and Louis. But I cannot bear 
to lie, even poetically, on this. subject. The truth is, I know nothing 
more about it ; and to the truth I limit myself. That I continue to 
hope what we all hoped that evening round the kitchen fire, need 
scarce be doubted. Nor have I ever seen Louis since ; he had gone 
to bed before I left the kitchen. I heard from him, however, in the 
shape of the following note, handed to me by Sophie, after the 
departure of him and Pierre, next morning, long before day-break : 

" The two French, soldiers below thai]k. the good English Mon- 
sieur of this house, for unexpected and unusual kindness, after a 
long march, on a bad day. May God bless him and Madame> and 
leapetits enfans.'^ • 



DEATH. 



"Man comes into the world like morning mushrooms, soon throwing up 
their heads into the air, and conversing with thleir kindred of the 
same produce : and soon they turn unto death and forgetfulness." 

Jeremy Tatlok, 



" Shall we rob ourselves of content because our bodies are mortal ? 
or shall we esteem it the best assistance of our friends to weep ?'' 
Such v/as the enquiry, which one of the elder brethren of English 
literature demanded of his reason ; and, although we of the present 
c-ay, might feel inclined, from motives purely philosophical, to reply 
to it with a. negative, yet, if we follow up the feelings 6a^ited by tb9 
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question, into the general detail of human action, — ^if we trace the 
windings of inward thought, and enquire into the various degrees 
of which the affections of mankind are, in general, hound and. 
attached to the earth whence we tread ; — if we bring honesty and 
candour to the test of a more minute examination, we shall be inclined 
to admit, that the love of life is the strongest, the most invincible 
principle by which not only man, but every living creature le 
actuated. To descant upon the bourne of all our hopes, and feariy 
and wishes ; to enlarge upon the conclusion which the word of the 
Most High has decreed to the sorrow and the pride of man ; and to 
dwell upon the cold and remorseless senselessness, with which the 
great enemy of our species, who, though he tarry in his approacheBy 
tarrieth not long — ^year after year severeth some link in the golden 
chain of friendship, and beareth it away with him to a dark and 
dismal region, where curiosity never laboureth to return, and where 
imagination is perplexed by tne melancholy gloominess of its own 
conceptions,— -would be, indeed, an arduous task ; but there is 
scarcely a writer, from the earliest period to which we can trace the 
use of letters, who has not, at some period of life, contemplated the 
awful moment of its close, and dwelt upon the same with an 
earnestness alid a solemnity peculiar to the subject. 

That, unto all men over whom time has drawn the mantle of past 
centuries, and that, unto those who now people the earth,as well as to 
the earth itself, there will, in an awful hour, sound the thunders of 
their final destiny, is a truth, which, since the sentence, '^ Dust then 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return," presumption never dared 
deny, nor infidelity attempt to disprove. There was a time, when 
sinless man walked forth in all the confidence of his innocency, over 
the paradise of God ; and there, also, was a period, when sinfiU 
man gathered up the heavy burthen of mortality, and, casting over 
every joy and every grief, which had passed in succession from his 
view, the dark mantle of oblivion, laid him down in his chamber in 
the grave. Such a period is ours ; and such will be the termination 
of our joys and sorrows-— our hopes and fears. 

A few short years, and sorrows' wave 

Shall roU unheeded o'er us ; 
Soon shall we slumber in the grave. 

With those who slept before us : 
Unkindness, which could wound us here. 

Shall never, never, find us ; 
But journeying to some brighter sphere, 

Leave all our griefs behind us. 

But, then, the grave itself — the dark, clamp, desolate, rapacious 
grave ! vnth what difierent feelings do its numerous victims prepare 
to descend into its dim recesses ! Some are buoyed up with hope. 
others cast down, shaken, almost maddened by fear, and hopeless, 
unceasing, overwhelming despair : Some seek its gloomy protection 
with joy : others descend into its cold profundity with sorrow, and 
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others willicalm Indifforciicc. Tlioman of " tliree score yearB and 
ten," the good and pious patrinrch, who lias hved throughout his 
brief span, Hubjected tu the varied good aodill of poor humanity, 
will go down into the grave in peace, and with the hope of a 
renewed and blessed existence in eternity. The strong and lusty 
sinner, with defiance on his Up, — and holdneas — the boldness of 
despair and guilt upon his unbending brow, will atiU wrestle rebel- 
liously with the mortal stroke, till the arrow hath pierced his vitals. 
The young mother, although sustalaed and elevated by holy and 
fervent hope, — soothed, even in the dark hour of departing lite, by 
a consciousness of her own meek virtues, — think you, will she leave 
lier weeping husband, her darling babes, the bright sunshine of 
youth, the sweet hopes, and fears, and joys, — aye ! or even the 
griefs of mortality, unmoved? — Oh ! no ! no I She would willingly 
forego her doom, even were it only for a short season, — and 
although that short season were to afford nought but the bitterness 
of life— the wormwood and the gall! The man of sorrows, whose 
life lias been but sparingly " chequered o'er" with the good things 
of this world; whose spirit has been bruised and broken by the 
unfeeling hardheartedness of his fellow men ; — who has languished 
on in poverty, and nakedness, and hunger ; — without friends — for 
who will befriend the wretched ? without kindred — ^for who will 
acknowledge the hapless 1 without a single being to whom he 
could apply for succour, or fronj whom he could expect even the 
uncostly balm of a kind word ; — to such an one — and many such 
there are — the grave is as a bed of down — " Soft as the breath of 
even," where he may rest in peace, secured, at length, from the 
wants, and woes, and bitter humiliations of poor humanity. 

Some green anil grassy mound shall cover. 

His mouldering corpse from human eyes \ 
Around the spot sliall pity liover. 

Above shoU ahlne the bright blue sky. 
Although in life his heart's la sadness, 

Wore out its brief existence here : 
The spot where now 'tis laid, in gladness. 

Shall smile, though weakened with a tear ! 

then, what a blessed thing is the quiet death of the sweet 



The sinless soul of the cherub child, that dies on its mother's 
breast, wings its way to heaven, unconscious of the joya it might 
have shared here, as well as of the many, many miseries of which it 
might have been the partaker. This can hardly bo called death. — 
It is but the calm, soft ebbing of the gentle tide of life, to flow no 
more in the troubled ocean of existence ; it is but the removal of ft 
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fiiir creature—^' too pure for earthly stay*' — to make one of that 
bright band of cherubim, which encompasses in glory and in joy 
the throne of the living God. But glorious as the chuge may be, 
it is a hard thing for the fond mother to part thus easily with bar 
little one :*- 

" Us hard to lay her darling 
Deep in the cold damp earth ; 

His empty crib to see, 

His silent nursery 
Once gladsome with hb mirth- 

To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth's rosy kiss ; 

Then waken'd with a start. 

By her own throbbing heart. 
His twining arms to mibs. 

To feel (half conscious why) 
A dull, heart-sinking weight. 
Till memory on her soul 
Flashes the painful whole, — 
That she is desolate 1 

And, then, to lie and weep. 
And think the live-long night. 
Feeding her own distress. 
With accurate greediness. 
Of every past delight : — 

Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty, playful smiles. 
His joy, his ecstacy. 
His tricks, his mimicry. 
And all his little wiles. 

Ah ! these are recollections. 
Round mothers' hearts that cling ; 
That mingle with the tears. 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening!" 

Yet, after all, how little does individual misery or misrfortune 
aflfect the great mass of mankind ! ** When I reflect," observes 
Pope in a letter to Addison, ^^ What an inconsiderable atom every 
single man is, with respect to the whole creation, methinks it is a 
shame to be concerned at the removal of such a trivial animal as I 
am. The morning after my exit, the sun will shine as bright as 
ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring as green ; the 
world will proceed in its old course ; people will laugh as heartily, 
and marry as fast as they were used to do. The memory of man 
passeth away, as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth but one 
day." 
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During my perigrinations about town, I have occasionally fallen 
in with a well-di'essed, tall, thin, sUm-tigured young gentleman, 
who brought to my recollection some lines, entitled " The tall gen- 
tleman*s apologv," written some few years since by my much-esteemed 
friend, Henry Glassford Bell, Esq, As the lines themselves merit a 
niche in any publication, perhaps you will favor me by their insertion 
in yours, P. M^ 

Upbraid me not ; — I never swore eternal love lo Ihee^ 
For thou art only five feet high, and 1 am six feet three ; 
I wonder, dear, how you supposed that I could look so low. 
There *s many a one can tie a knot, wiio cannot fix abeau« 

Besides, you must confess, my love, the bargain scarcely fwr. 
For never could we make a match, altho' we made a pair ; 
IMarriarje, 1 know, makes one of two ; but here's the horrid bore, 
I\ly friends declare, \iyou are one, that i, at least am four. 

'Tis true the moralists have said, that Love has got no eyes. 
But why should all my sighs be heaved for one who has no site t 
And on your wedding-day I'm sure,* I'd leave you in the lurch. 
For you never saw a steeple, dear, in the inside of a church* 

*Tis usual for a wife to take her husband by the arm. 
But pray excuse me should I hint a sort of fond alarm, 
Tliat when I offered you my arm, that happiness to beg. 
Your highest effort, dear, would be, to take me by the leg, 

I do admit I wear a glass, because my sight's not good. 
But were I always quizzing you, it might be counted rude ; 
And though I use a concave lens, — ^by all the gods 1 I hope 
My wife will ne'er look up to me tlirough a Herschers telescope. 

Then fare^hee well, my gentle one ! I ask no parting kiss, 

I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bliss ; 

Kor will I weep lest I should hurt so delicate a flower, — 

The tears that fall from such a height would be a thunder-shower. 

Farewell ! and pray don't drown yourself, in a bason or a tub. 
For that would be a sore disgrace, to all the S'.x-Fcet Club j 
But if you ever love again, love on a smaller plan. 
For why extend to six feet tiiree, a life that's but a span ! 
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Fan Viemen't Ijontl, Jum 7, lt32. 

My beloved Mother, 

I proceed to redeem my promise of commanicatino^ In a scries of letters 
e moat interesting particulars of my passage, ani if they may contrilmt* 
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to beguile your venerable ag^e of one solitary hour, my trouble in detailing^ 
them will prove to your far distant Henry, a source of inexpressible delight. 
It would be ridiculous to attempt describing the feelings with which I left 
youy and which oppressed me on my joining the vessel; no language can 
reveal them ; and no one but a wanderer from his kindred and his country 
can conceive them ! Trusting therefore, that you will believe they were 
not unworthy of the occasion, I shall at once begin my narrative. 

On Saturday, the 1 5th of January, I breakfasted and diped with Mr* 

J and his family, after which, he took a tender farewell, and we 

proceeded to the steam boat, accompanied by my dear old friend his brother 

George, and that amiable man Doctor H . for whom we bad called in 

the city ; we all then started for Gravesend, which, after a pleasing 
passage, we reached about night-fall, and where we enjoyed a social 

evening, in company with my old fellow traveller Captain R . On the 

following day, Henry T and the Doctsr accompanied us on board, and 

after quaffing a bumper of tolerable sherry to our sale arrival and the success 
of all our honorable undertakings, they returned, God bless them, each with 
** a brimfull eye*' by the steam boat to London. On Monday we proceeded 
a short way down the river, when from some cause unknown to us ** let 
go the anchor" was the pilot's cry, and we remained stationary until 
Tues(\ay, when we again proceeded a trifling distance amidst sleet and 
squalls, (not very acceptable, you may be sure,) and again anchored. 
Thus dropping down the majestic Thames by slow degrees through the 
day, and bringing up at night, we continued until Sunday afternoon, when 
we were abreast of Dover Castle, completely becalmed, (not a very enviable 
state so close to the Goodwin Sands, believe me). But towards evening a 
friendly breeze sprang up, which, in the course of two days and a night* 
wafted us completely out of sight of ever dear, once happy, and still, in 
many respects, glorious old England. With a fresh and favorable breeze 
WG crossed the Bay of Biscay, and soon afterwards encountered a heavy 
squall, during which, we had the misfortune to lose our bowsprit. We 
soon afterwards made the fertile Island of Madeira, off which, we lay 
becalmed, much against our inclination, during the period of ten days. 
Continuing our course to the Canary Islands, whi£h we passed with 
auspicious breezes and fine weather, we proceeded thence to Saint Jago*s, 
which we reached in the extraordinary hrief iivue of only four days I on 
Saturday the 19th of February, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon^ and where we 
anchored in order that a leak might be stopped in our bow. Some boats 
immediately put off and soon were alongside with a welcome and very 
cheap supply of delicious oranges ; they furnished, also, an abundance of 
remarkably fine large lemons, unshelled tamarinds, plantains, cocoa nuts, 
bananas, pumpkins, fresh eggs, goat cheese, and maize or India corn 
bread. I need not inform you that the crews were, with but few exceptions, 
slaves, who had been taken from the coast of Africa, but truth obliges me 
to state that, from the gaiety of their manner, and the plumpness of their 
personsi their condition did not seem in any way to be so wretched as I 
previously had supposed it was. **Still," as Sterne says, **still slavery, thou 
art a bitter draught, and though thousands in all ages have been made to 
drink of thee, yet art th©u not the less bitter on that account !" On Sunday 

I landed with Mr. J , Captain K , and his lady, Captain 

R and Mr. George T (some of my fellow passengers) , and paid 

a complimentary visit to the American Consul, he being locum, tenens^ or 
deputy for the British Envoy, then on leave of absence in London. 
Jonathan proved to be a shrewd fellow, but by no means burthened witH 

gallantry, as he knew Mrs. K (a very delicate and amiable lady) 

must be, from the intense heat and fatigue, in pressing need of some 
refreshment, yet omitted to hand her from his sideboarda glass of wine» 
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or even water. Oh ! Jonathan, jou know very little of good breeding I guess, 
— You surely never could have heard of Chesterfield. — You displayed the 
height of impropriety / ca/cM/a/e / On leaving this inhospitable fellow, 
we walked round the town of Port a Praio — a very filthy ill- built place — 
aad the Portuguese inhabitants of wliich, appeared to be in far worse 
health and spirits than were their captives. But there is an intermediate 
race possessing some considerable claims to attention ; this class, the 
juvenile members of it in particular, ])resent features of much comeliness, 
and are apparently gifted with African hardihood in combination with the 
superior intelligence of that one of their parents, whose birth-place had 
been more congenial to the mind's expansion. After sufficiently tiring 
ourselves in a walk not exactly over a shaven grass plat or a level jmv^^ 
saluted at every turn with spectators of disgusting nudity, clothing still 
more offensive, and unutterably foetid exhalations from masses unpaintably 
obnoxious, nature hinted that eating and drinking were not at all times 
superfluous operations, and that the present time was one upon which 
they might he very usefully performed, providetl the materials could be 
obtained: — We therefore exclaimed, "where shajl we dine?" and were 
directed to the best house in the town (opposite the Consul's and the 
guard-house,) where we were civilly received by a very fat middle-aged 
and extremely languid woman ofcolor,the widow of a former Russian Consul. 
Although, upon being asked for wine, she caused some good Madeira and 
a plate of fruit to be placed before us, she either could not, or, which is 
less likely, would not prepare a dinner for us. We therefore did what 
any o'her people in the same situation must have done ; we did without 
that which could not be obtained, and after satisfying our good humoured 
hostess with 2s. per bottle for the amber tinted vinha we had enjoyed in her 
best parlour, we all shook hands with her, and returning to the landing 
place by the mountain pass, up which we had labored in the morning, 
reached our brig at sunset, as hungry as the lions which spared 
Daniel. But we were not to be prevented by so trifling a consideration 
as that of an empty stomach from repeating our visit to the shore, 
which we at first sight had been much interested in beholding, which, 
being studded here and there with huge masses of lava, bore incon- 
testible evidence to a grandly awful volcano, and, within which, as we 
knew it to be highly productive of tropical luxuries, so we hoped to 
realize those exalted pleasures which arise from a contemplation in one 
view of vintage loveliness and steep- clad horror, the terrific cataract — the 
repose of verdure in some sweetly romantic glade — the eagle on his 
precipice — the wild dove in the lemon tree, and in fine, all that excite terror 
or awaken awe, with all the blandishments of nature's benevolence. At 
day-light therefore, on the following morn, we returned to the land, and, 
after refreshing ourselves in the market-place with some oranges and 
bananas, we ordered a dinner at *' English Mary's Inn," the house of a 
black woman, so called, and during the time our fricassee of ducks was 
being prepared, we walked out in different directions to gain as much 
various information as possible ; and I shall proceed to pen the result of 
all our observations and inquiries without particularizing each or any 
individual's share of them. The object of each was that of all, viz., as 
before stated, to require iuformation, and I flatter myself that you will 
approve of it, as that knovviedge which is gained by personal research, must 
be viewed by you as certainly superior to what can be obtained through 
the less pure'and more questionable medium of travellers who never left > 
their home! Commencing therefore with a sea view of the Island, imagine* 
a rugged precipitous and indurated, line of fire-burnt colored rock, with 
here and there a cluster of dwarf ^alm trees vegetating in clifts, which 
the sea birds have manured — imagine a wild and appalling surge dashing 
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with incessnnt foiun and impetuosity upon tbe massire fnft^Bients of 
subterranean expuUion before alluded to, as Htanding giant like, and 
scowling on the strand — imagine that at the elevation of about one hundred 
and fifty feet, 3'uu see an irregular range of low, bi»t aonewbat neat and 
cheerful looking white and variously light colored cottages, with here and 
there a goat rambling on the heights, as It' exulting in its perilous exaltatioo, 
and including two or three vessels riding at anchor ; in tbe fore scene you 
have a distant picture, not grossly inaccurate, of St. Jago*8 as we beheld it. 
But a celebrated modern poet h:is with truth declared that, " 'tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view;'* so indeed we found! — fortbebuildinfj^a.wbich 
were seen ftom our vessel > but appeared what I have described theoa, were 
afterwards, when we landed and went near them, found to be hovels of tbe 
very meanest degree, more resembling the out-buildings of a poor farmer 
in England, than the habitations of civilized and civilizing men in the 
19th century. There, however, were a few, say five or six, recently 
erected structures, (including our fat widaw''M and English Mary's, tO|^ther 
with the barracks and the guard -house,) .which as compared with the 
many, were at least respectable, and indeed the widow's residence 
had windows mirabUe dicta ! I assure you. As respects society 
there, you must not suppose there can be much of a very superior 
character, for ignorance must degrade every mass in which bigotry is 
paramount; but I found from a conversation with the American churl 
before mentioned, that within the last few years, several proscripts from 
Lisbon had been banished to the Island for political offences, and that in 
general, they were gentlemen of high attainments, liberal opinions, and 
polished deportment. Life however, in such a place, must to an educated 
man, be, at best, but bearable, unless indeed tbe ties of patriotism endear to 
him as a native, so sultry, so cheerless, so unwholesome a locality. For to 
sum up the prominent objeirt of the ]mhlic square, or most tolerable 
range of habitations in the place, there you may see innunjerable jackasses, 
groups of slaves, Portuguese housewives feeding their pet {routs with Indian 
corn, swine with backbones nearly as sharp as the celebrated Doctor 
Walcott's no less celebrated razors, black soldiers strutting like babj-.boys 
just breeched ; a natural and somewhat romantic rampart on the cliff 
upon which, (with emhrazures delapidated as if really the climate rendered 
industry impossible,) are eight or nine old honeycombed cannons, that in 
the event of being discharged, would assuredlv he more fatal to the 
gunners than to tbe object at which they might be levelled — wretchedly, 
half-clothed, and sickly natives, negro children in a state of nature, and a 
gen 'rally disgusting contrast to almost every thing visible in the best part 
of the very worst country town in even Ireland ! Hut if you are tired of 
the metropolis, you will be pleased with the country, to which I shall in 
my next communifation iiitrofluce you ; a country, romantic and beautiful 
and which, like t'^e placid sea and warm sunbeam, after a scowlinjr doud 
and a peril-crested storm, will be more than naturally charuiiog through 
tl»e contrast. 

I know u\y dear parent, how superfluous it would be for my pen to trnce 
any elaborate expression of the regard and truth with which 1 subscribe 
myself — Your ever grattfal Son, 

♦ t 
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DbmeAtic Zntelligence. 

The whole of our Domestic Intelligence is extracted from the Journals of the Island, 

with tiijiing alieratioi.s. 



On the 1st IMarch, tlie Birth -day of 
our most gracious Queen Adelaide 
was commemorated in all due form ; 
and a second commemoration appeared 
of a more lasting and useful descrip- 
tion than t})e other, by a long list of 
tickets-of-leave Mn the Gazelle. With 
respect to the fir?t day, about noon, 
the usual military demonstration of 
joy upon these occasions, were ma- 
nifested by the whole of the troops in 
garrison being marched into the pad- 
dock, whtre they were presently 
joined by J lis Excellency the ]>ieut. 
Governor, in full regimentals, accom- 
panied by the Colonial Aid-:le-Camp 
and Staff Adjutant. After the custo- 
mary honors of salute had been paid, 
the troops fired Sijen de joie with ad- 
mirable prc'cis'on, and performed se- 
veral evolutions, in a style which suf- 
ficiently bespeaks tiie high stite of 
discipline to which this fine corps has 
been brought, under its present Com- 
manding Ofticer. Three suo^ssive 
voUies were firecl in a manner that 
might have led to the supposition of 
the sound having proceeded from a 
single piece of artillery. At 12, a 
royal silute was fired at the battery, 
whicli was answered at one,' by the 
guns of tlic Imagine, The appearance 
tliis vessel made was of the most splen- 
did description ; exhibiting from the 
highest points of the masts to the decks, 
a collection of flags ' and streamers, 
such as i)eriiaps never previously 
graced the Dei^went. Soon aflter four, 
the rattl'ni' of carriajres throuijh the 
street-? announced that the second act 
of the grand gala was in preparation ; 
and which presently afterwards com.- 
nunced, by the assemblage of a nu- 
merous portion of the gentry jand 
fasiiion of the place, v.hen an elegant 
vejeuiit was served up, and t'le even- 
ing closed with a boll and other festi- 
vities. Several healths and approj.>ri- 
ate toasts were drank in the course of 
the entertainment, and upon most oc- 
casions, tiie honor was duly filt and 
acknowledged. When " the hi r" was 
drank howrvir, a solemn sIUmicc pre- 
vailed. y.Y. Kbnip returned tnanks 
en behalf of thtt mtrcantilc interest, in 



the very best spsech that was delivered 
through the wuole coursa of the even- 
ing, lie expressed in very suitable 
language, the desire of that interest 
upon ail occasions, to co-coperato with, 
and support the Government in every 
measure calculated to improve the con- 
dition of the Colony — satisfied he said, 
that by thus doing, they best put it in 
the power of the Government to en- 
courage and to support the mercantile 
interest itself. The day was uncom- 
monly, fine, and highly favorable to 
the occasion. 

]Mr. .Justice Montagu on the 21st 
of IMarch made h s vebut upon the 
Bench; and we cannot but say, that 
in every respect . he fully realizes the 
anticipations that his previous high 
character as Attorney-General, had 
been the means of creating for him. — 
He seemed as much at home, as if he 
had sat on the ]5ench from his cradle. 

The J^all given by the officers of the 
hiogine, on board that fine vessel, 
was attended by all the b'jauty and 
fashion of tlie place ; and the whole 
arrangement reHe'itcd infinite credit 
upon its conductor. I'pwards of a 
hundred and eighty persons were present. 
This month has been prolific in pe- 
riodical literature ; the Chronide and 
the Review, have both issued from the 
l*ress, also, the fii-st A umber of tiie 
Ilobitrt Tcwn Magazine , whicli we 
beg to recomm.end to general notice. 
The more a taFte for reading is encou- 
raged, the better, undoubtedly is it for 
all classfcs of socict}'. There has been, 
we understand, an unexpected difJ;- 
culty in the way of the promised litho 
grapliic view, by reason of certain 
points connected with the working off 
fino pencil drawings, which are not 
experienced upon common occasions. 
Our talented artist, Mr. Bock, has 
furnisl'.ed a very beautiful drawing, 
but whether or not it will appear this 
montli, seeras therefore, we understand, 
rather uncertain. 

it is generally undrestood that pre- 
vious to tiie dep.uture of the Arch- 
deacon, he will lay the foundation of 
a second church in this large and po- 
pulous town ; and a liile number of 1^** 
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Cnurirr lellft us, thai its site is fixe<I 
upon, on the eminence to the I«'l"t of 
the Aew Town Hod<I. Few a'lilitions 
to our puhlie huilJin;Ts have for a lon;r 
time been more ilisired liian thi** ; and 
we rannot but notice it is ratlicr a re- 
markable coinrideuce, that alter all 
that h.js been said and written in re- 
gard to a ii;'W church for the la*^t four 
yoar«<, i!ie expected immediate arrival 
of tlh* Kev. Mr. IJedfonl, junior, au<l 
tlie intention forthwitli to commence 
this second church, sliould l>e made 
known to the publie in one and the 
samp week — and yet, so it is. 

V»'ry con*»iderable improvement has 
been made in the New Norfolk road, 
by opening a new line from the IB to 
the 19 mile, avoiding two bad hill j, 
lK*i»ides much shortening tlie di*;tance. 
It is to be opened, we understand, to- 
morrow. The road party are after- 
wards to make their way towards JIo- 
bart Town, widening and repairing as 
they proceed. We are glad too, to 
find, that the short, dangerous hills 
near Roseneath, are immediately to be 
cut down and altered. It is only jus- 
tice to the party who are employed on 
this road to add, that the work they 
have performed during the last few 
months bears ample testimony of most 
praiseworthy diligence. 

Government intend immediately to 
break up the Establishment at Mac 
quarie Ilarbour, and to remove all the 
persons at present remaining there, to 
Port Arthur, under the new regula- 
tions for the Government of that settle- 
ment. The Tamar, having on board 
Captain Booth, of the 21st Fusileers, 
has sailed for Port Arthur, and 
afterwards she is to proceed to Mac- 
quarie Harbour, returning thence to 
the former place with men and stores. 

Many individuals cannot be per- 
suaded, that there are any of the abo- 
riginal tribes still spread over the eas- 
tern side of the Island, and it is al- 
most useless to attempt to convince 
such individuals that the natives are 
yet occasionally manifesting warlike 
intentions. We have however a case 

* * • 

m point m which incredulity on our 

part would be ridiculous, for not only 

has our informant vouched for the 

of his assertion, but has gone 

"ind given us ocular demon- 

^y shewing us a ppear wound 

vy one of the aborigines. A 



8etth*r of the name of Stcplien Broe, 
who H'sides on an ailjoinlug estate to 
tliAl of U. P. Stewart, Esq. of Bar- 
rowville ne^r LauDceston, was sar- 
prisod at the sound of cattle rushing 
by his dwelling, when opening his 
door and looking out, he observed a 
youncr bull with a spear sticking oat 
of hiri hind quarters making past nim. 
Surpri-'ed, but at the same time well 
uw.ire of the kind of enemies that were 
in the uei;^hl>ourhood, he took up his 
musket and sallied out to the place 
from whence the animal appeared to 
come ; there, he fouud a portion of a 
herd of cattle belonging to Mr. Googh 
of Laun(;eston, and six or seven abori- 
rigines in the act of goading the cattle 
with their spears — ^they were thus cm- 
ployed, when they observed Stephen 
J)roc making signs to them to be <^. 
As soon as the natives observed him 
they menaced to spear him, quivering 
their spears in their hands and making 
horrible grimaces. On his approach- 
ing one of the natives ran towards him 
in the act of throwing his spear when 
Broe fired his piece and shot him 
throiuh the breast — the man fell dead 
on tne spot. No sooner was the mus- 
ket fired and Broe in the act of re- 
loading it than one of the blacks who 
had been hid behind a gum tree close 
by, rushed forward and sent his spear 
with such velocity, that after it had 
first glanced against the musket it 
passed throuij:h a cartridge box, a thick 
jacket, waistcoat and shirt, and en- 
tered Broe's side glancing just over 
the ribs, the point of the spear abso- 
lutely sticking out some inches at the ^ 
back part of the jacket. With the 
spear thus sticking in him, Broe finished 
loading his piece ; but the natives it 
appears having only two remaining 
spears, immediately < took to flight. 
Broe says he has had no less than 
seventeen engagements at different 
times, with the natives, during a period 
of twenty six years he has been m the 
Colony. 

Apnl is the principal month for 
gathering potatoes, and an industrious 
farmer will also have land ready to sow 
his forward wheats and barley. This, 
or the next month, is the best season for 
sowing English grasses — perhaps of the 
two^ the latter, when therefore, a few 
hints or remarks will be oiTered upon 
wjiat has been recommended by expe- 
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rience, as the best method of laying 

down meadows of this description. Some The Trial Stahesof two year olds, — Mile 

persons who like to be fonvard, and not heats, 

to throw away a chance, sow wheat upon Mr. Whites'a b. f. Shamtock 3 11 

their high lands, but instances of this Mr. Rose's g. f. Cottager 12 2 

sort are rare. It is a good time to sow Mr. Jordan's g. f. Poll Jones 2 3 dr. 

tares for early spring forage ; but they 

do best in this Colony, when mixed Town Plate, fer all ages — Two mile 

either with oats or barley. Sow and heats. 

plant cabbages, to follow your other Mr. Gibson's ch.c. Dainty Davy 1 1 

crops. Gather all seeds, and collect Mr. Davey'sb.c. Ilamiltonian 2 4 

bulbous and other roots. Leeks may Mr. Scott s b." c. Young Peter 3 2 

now be transplanted. Let the asparagus Mr. Beauvais b. c. Mazeppa 4 3 

beds be put to rights by clearing them 

of all stalks, &c. and a light coat of Match — ^20 Sovs, — One mile. 

good rotten manure will be found highly IMr. Waddle's g. c. Sleepy Davie 1 

serviceable. Onions may be sown for Mr. Janett's g. f. Miss Yabbitie 2 

an early crop, and may be succeeded by 

other sowings until September inclusive ; Match — ^20 iSors. — One mile heats. 

but July is the month for the general Mr. Stuart's Tom Thumb 2 11 

crop. Trees of all sorts may be pruned ; Mr. M'Leod's Lightfoot 1 2 dr. 

although, by deferring the business till o 

May, more time will be allowed for the second day. 

full settlement of the sap, and when 

therefore, it may perhaps oe done more Three Year Old Stakes — Two mile heats, 

successfully. Many gardeners ruin their Mr. Jordan's b. g. Fearnought 1 1 

trees by too great an attachment to the Mr. Herbert's r. f. Gipsey Lass 2 dr. 

wood with which they are crowded. The • 

knife can scarcely be used too much with Hack Sweepstakes — Gentlemen riders — 

any trees, provided judgment be shewn ; One mile heats, — won by R. Dry. 

and a man who has not judgment, has 

no more business to take a pruning knife The Publican*s Purse, for Galloways, 

in his hand, than has a quack, with an under lA hands — Catch weights — Mile 

amputation saw. heats, 

Mr. Waddle's blk. f. Miss Platoff 1 1 
Mr. Rose's g. f. Cottager 3 2 

Mr, Gibson's ch. f. Aberdeen 2 3 
THE LAUNCESTON RACES. o 

THIRD DAY. 

On the 5th, 6th, and 1th March, 

A match came off between Saladin Match 50 Sovs. — Two mile heats, 

and Haphazard, on the first day in Mr. Hardwicke's b. c. Saladin 1 I 

favor of Saladin. Two heats were ran Mr. Gibon's c. h. Dainty Davey 2 2 

— the first was not badly contested — but 

the second won with great ease. After Van Diemen*s Land Establishment Purse 

the race, it was found that Haphazard of fifty pounds, for two years old, — 

was broken down ; and we learn it is Mile heats, 

not likely he can ever run again. The Mr. Rose's b. f. Matilda 2 11 

2 3 

3 2 



extreme beauty of Saladin caused uni- Mr. White's b. f. Shamrock 1 
versal admiration. Mr. Hodge's b. f. Judy 4 



. Match 20 Sous,—MiU heats, 

Mr. Campbell's Dandy 1 1 

FiBST DAY. Mr. Bramsgrove's Donald 2 2 



Match — 100 Sovs, — Two mile heats. The Publicans Purse, 30 Sovs. — Two 
(Only such horses as were placed are miU heats, 

here mentioned.) Mr. Lyon's Bucephalus 2 11 

Mr. Hardwicke's b. c. Saladin 1 1 Mr. Waddle's br. g. Barefoot 12 3 

Mr. White'fi Haphazard 2 2 Mr. Beauvais b. c. Mazeppa 4 3 2 
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Match 6 Sois. — Two mile h^ats. 
Mr. Kcl&oe's b. «.'. 
Mr. Kvuua' Dick 



NEW TOWN RACES. 
1 
2 0/1 the \2th, I9th, and '20lh Ma. eh. 



Timor Poity Race* 
Mr. EvanV Millor 
Air. Headlam'd IJob 



1 1 

2 3 



Sueepsiahes 5 .So s. — 7'uo mi/«? /itf<if«. 

INIr. W addlu's BaKatjIlo 1 

Mr. DodiTv's Cliestcr 2 

Mr. Iv.'s* Hilly 3 

Mr. Torter's Jenny 4 



As soon as the IIors<2 Raclno^ had ter- 
minated, a si)ectacle of no ordinary oc- 
currence ensued — It was a Bullock Race. 
Two of these animal:^, backed for some 
£20, appeared on the course saddled, 
bridled, with jockeys -all spruce and 
natty. One animal was polled, the 
other having a prodigious pair of horns 
on his head. 'I'ue bullocks did not ap- 
pear to like the mob, and Poll' J, as he 
was coming up to the starting post, 
wheeled" round and cleared the ropes, 
threw his rider, and away he went. Ho 
was soon brought back, and a start was 
made ; PolUd bogan afresh, kicking and 
plunging, and again threw his rider — 
and it was some time bc'fore he could 
make a fair start. In the mean wliilc, 
Horned made a fine rjce of it, till halif 
round the course, when he also bolted, 
aid tlirew his rider in a ditch. Polled's 
jockey taking advantage of this, made 
play, and came up just as llcrncd was 
being brought into tiie course — the run- 
ning now was excellent, neck and neck, 
and so it continued till at the winning 
post, when Horned stretching out his 
long head, fairly won by half a neck ; 
this race excited more fun and laughter 
than all the other races together. 

The Ball. — It was not until very late, 
on Thursday afternoon, that final ar- 
rangements were made respecting the 
Ball ; and, considering the various de- 
lays, it is assuredly most extraordinary, 
that so large an assemblage as upwards 
of ninety, highly respectable individuals, 
should have. time to assemble before 10 
o'clock. The Ball went oflf uncom- 
monly well ; and great praise is due to 
Mr. Rose, for the manner in which the 
refreshments were supplied on so short 
ft notice. 



Early in the morning, Ifobart Town 
exiiioit ul si^ns and syoiptoms sufficiently 
strong of the ex.-itt'ment occasioned by 
thf annudl return of the Xew Town 
Races ; and as the forv^noon approached, 
the principal streets became one conti- 
nual sjen^' of bustle and gaiety. By 
one common assent, as it wero, businesd 
of all kinds seemed suspended ; for even 
those who, dutifully obsequious to the 
higher powers, chose to strike out of the 
gemral stream, and to roniain at home 
upon their usual o?cupation», soon found 
that altliough they might pipe, there 
were none to dance ; in other words that, 
spite of all t!ie labors to the contrary, 
John Bull, though in Van Diemens 
EanJ, had no mind to be cheated of his 
holiday. Soon afbr 12 o'clock, the 
concourse upon the ground having* been 
considerable, the Races commenced by 
a Trial Stakes, as follows : — 

Trial Stakes, for two^years-old, — MiU 
heats, 

Mr.Lackey's Maid of the Mill 12 1 
Mr. Austin's Fair Play 4 13 

Town Plate, 100 Sovs, for all a^e*.-— 
Heats twice round. 

Nine horses started, but it was very 
evident the Plate was either for Saladin 
orTippooSaib. They came in as follows : 
Mr. JIardwick's Saladin 1 1 

Mr. Gregson's Tippco Saib 2 2 

Mr. Kemp's Lucifer 3 3 

This was an excellent race ; Saladin 
and Tippoo Saib soon took the lead, and 
kept extremely well together ; the other 
three followed at some little distance, 
making as it were quite a separate race. 
Saladin was the winner, apparently with 
ease. Tippoo followed close, but was 
himself pushed hard to do so. The first 
heat was run in six minutes and eight 
seconds ; the course twice round is tliree 
miles and twenty-four chains. Childers, 
the swiftest horse ever known, ran the 
long course at iNew Market, four miles 
and 380 yards, in seven minutes and 
30 seconds. According to the rate our 
own horses ran upon this occasion, they 
would have been 8 minutes and 12 
seconds running the same distance. 
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nCOND DAT. 

As usual with all Races, the second 
day was in every respect superior to 
Monday. The iirst race was the 

Deruent St, Leger Stakes* — Three-yeart* 
old, — Heuts, once round, 

Mr. Kearney's Donald Caird 12 1 
Mr. Lord's Why Not 3 1 2 

Dr. Landale's Fearnought 2 3 dr. 



The Pub icans* Purse of 50 Sovs, for four 
years^oldj arid upwards* — Tuo mile 
heats, 

Mr. Kemp's Lucifer 111 

Mr. Kearney's Madge Wildfire 12 2 
Mr. Baynton's Whalebone 4 3 3 
Mr. Gregson's Laura 2 4 4 

Mr. Clarke's Lord Brougham 5 dist. 



The Merchants' Purse of 50 Sovs, for all 
ages, — Hea^f once round and a dis» 
tu nee, -^Winner to be sold "for 100 
Sow.— 7 horses started, 

Mr. Murdoch's Cardinal 1 1 

Mr. Lord's Albert 2 2 

Mr. Hardwick's Brown Dutchess 3 3 

Mr. Bradshaw's Greylegs 4 



THIRD DAT. 



The racing this day was excellent ; 
•very thing run for was well contested, 
and the drawing of Liberty was the onl^ 
event that thtew a damper 6n the anti- 
cipated sport. The first race was tlie 

Ben Hassain Produce Stakes, for twO' 
years'old, — Featherweight, — One mile 
heats, 
Mr. Kearney's Lady Hassain 4 11 
Mr. Bethune's ZUla 2 2 2 

Mr. M'Lachlan's Miss Hassain 3 3 3 
Mr. Clarke's Vandykd 1 6 4 

Mr. Lowe's Trio 5 4dis. 

Mr. Murdoch's Blue Bell 6 4dis. 
Vandyke was by far the strongest and 
speediest horse of this race, but the se- 
cond time of starting he bolted, and the 
third time he turned round and ran back 
some distance before he could be brought 
to the course. The owner of Vandyke 

Protested against the starting of the third 
eat, but it has since been decided 
against hinii* 



A Silver Cup, of the value of 50 Sovs,; 
given by the Officers of H. Af. 63rd 
Peginient, for horses bred in the 
Colony, — Heats, once round nmd a dip- 
tance, — Gentlemen riders. 

This race was most extraordinarily 
well contested j^four heats were nin, 
and each horse did his very best ; bets 
at starting, were offered two, and even 
three to one, Saladin against the field. 
There was more betting on this raee, 
than on all the other races put to^tiier, 
the odds offered before and after the first 
heat being so very large. The horses for 
the silver cup came in thus :— 

Cardinal, rider Mr. J. Murdoch 2 3 11 
Donald Caird,do. Eddington 3 14 2 
Saladin, do. Gregson 12 3 3 

Lucifer, 'do. Pole 4 4 2 3 

Brutus, do. Kermode 6 5 3 5 

On Mr. Murdoch being presented 
vidth the Cup, a very general burst of 
feeling was apparent ; the hurrahs w« 
thought would never end ; indeed, 
we were almost stunned with the nois«. 
of the music and the shouting. Mr. 
Baynton, soon after this, came witfi 
Liberty in front of the stand, and after 
stating the manner jn which he had 
been treated, he publicly offered to 
run any horse on the course for 20Q 
to 600 sovereigns, at any time tht 
owner may think proper. ,We cannot 
help saying, we are sorry Liberty did 
not run during these races, as much 
was expected from him ; and there is 
no doubt that he would have asto- 
nished some of the knowing handi, 
had not his owner been preventod 
running him, on account of disappoint- 
ment as to rider. 

As soon as the above race was over, 
two as nice looking ponies as ever 
came on a course, were started, bo^^ . 
carrying feather weight. It wa* % 
match for 20 sovereigns aside, aiy^.^^ 
novelty of seeing such light 'woigh^ 
excited very general interest^ 

FiFa I 

Jenny Deans 2 

It was good ninniog^^ birt Fi Fa had 
the advantage in ^Jbij ; he certainly 
was the nearest a^i^foaching feather 
weight, to any jflnckey we ever recol- ' 
lect seeing ujpoa » course. Fi Fa wa». 
rode by tlie soa> of Mr. Rowlands, tk 
merd- chUdi. w|u>^ when weighed at t)i« 



112 jiccmUnU, kc. 

■akt. WM fDond to bt j«st 3 ftonc Ob the whole, iW 

with bridle and tuidle. Tbe cc^ld remarkably veil ; few 

rod^ eitrcmelv well, and floezcd acd cur?*d of aav ooaEdeni 

•puned in grand tf\lc ; there wis a whicn did take place, weie 

general buzz of applause on hU am^ic? owinj to the ibUj of people obatiBaAefy 

at the w;n&l32 p«.-^t; aft^r wl.ir-b, he f:'i2<i:n^ on the coiuie dmiag tbe 

waa handed about and care««<-d in a larinc. — No oik» except tbe ceincM* 

manner nK»t trratifyii::^ to hii friends, clearer », should be permitted to vemaiB 

It waf, indeed, a Ojo-t interesting race, on the \nntr tide the ropeo alter the bell 

T.ziz^. an^i we hope next aemaon this rcg«« 

Smeeptiakei nf 3 Son, e>ich, fcr tht laiion mill be strictlv enfMced. Next 

beaten Hort^i that run at the present rear we understand, it b «Bti*iwifd tibat 

Meeting, icith 20 Sois. added. Pott all dogs found tre«pascing on the fnwmta 

entry, Hejti once round. propertjt of the race coone irill be aholt 

Mr. Kearney's Madge Wildfire 1 1 without any regard to their 

Mr. Munlocb's Capsicom 2 2 value. 



/ Accidents, dw. 

An inquest was held at the Union he has remained nearly in a state of in* 
Tavern before J. H.Moore, esq. coroner, sennbility erer since. The aflams an- 
on the body of a poor man named Rich- dergoing every possible investigatiaii, ftr 
%rd Parry, who was employed with his recovery is yet doubtful, 
others at the New Wharf in brasting the An inquest was held at the Fox InB» 
rock* Bein? disappointed in the cxplo- dinarchy, before J. H. Moore, esq«» 
iion not gompr off when he expected, coroner, on the body of a lad w**^ 
after having twice char;:ed it, and rinding Matthew Cellar, asred 17, an assigned 
it difficult to extract, he at ia^t l)e<-ame senant to Mr. Mills, the coach pro- 
io impatient, thou<;h stron^fly caution^'d prietor, who being employed felling a 
by hid fellow workmen, as to u^^e part of tree, unfortunately allowed it to fall upon 
the gudgeon of a wheelbarrow instead of him, and he was killed on the spot* 
the proper instrument, and in his eac^er- The report as to the death or one of 
oess he applied the pickaxe, wtiich Mr. Tibb's servants by the sting of a 
striking into the rock, produced a spark snake, we find on enquiry to be incor- 
that ignited the gunpowder, while he was rect, the man was stung whilst reaping, 
immediately ovir the spot. He was re- when he immediately blew outthewouiSl 
•dvced to a shocking spectacle, both his with gunpowder, and then went and had 
hands beingblown off, dreadfully maimed it dressed by one of the medical gentry, 
in many parts of his body, and a large It might be as well here to remark that, 

Ce of the rock having entered his in case of being stung by these reptiles* 

St, which was the imroetliate cause if medical assistance cannot be obtainedt 

of his death. Four or five otiicrs, who the best plan is to cut out as much of 

were near him at the time, were se- the flesh as may be considered advisahle, 

riously hurt, but are likely to recover. and then cauterize the wound by drop- 

Sbmccveninp;ssince, about 11 o'clock, ping in gunpowder and ignitii^it — no 

a soldier of the 2lBt regt. covered with time should ever be wasted, as the venom 

blood and wounds, especially about the rapidly spreads, and when the poison 

head, applie<l for assistance at a house once gets circulated in the blood, death 

in the upper part of liarrington-street. is almost certain to follow. A man of 

He was taken in and every solace af- Mr. Archer's, we heard, died lately in 

forded him, and a detachment from the consequence of a sting of a snake, 
main guard speedily attended and car- We aresorry to announce the untimely 

fisd him to the military ho8pital> where death of Mr. Robertson, 9uigeoa uii 



Meaical Practitioner, residing in Iha 
Micquarie diilricl, and whera ha com- 
nonded very higb respect, as well from 
hia pcofessioaal abilily, as fconi the uai- 
form corrertnea of hie deportment. The 
last lime he was seen, waa on horaahack 
on the 33d Feliraarj, approaching- a 
ford near ihe junctioa of the Clyde and 
the Derwenl, but nothing having been 
heard of him aftcrwardB for mme days, 
his friends naturdl^ became uneasj, and 
diligent teardi liavmg been made, the 
body waa found in a veiy decomposed 
state, leaving no doubt that he muBt 
have been aucldeatally drowned in at- 
Kmpling to cross the nver. The horse 
was found in the bush not very far from 
tlie Bpol, with the saddle Btill on, but 
without the bridle. The melancholy 
circuuutance lias caused very genend 
regret in tlie neighbourhood, Mr. Fo- 
bertaon'a conneiions having been highly 

Wo have to record on awful example 
oSbrdad to drunluirds in the truly dia- 
tressing end of the lale poor Mr. George 
Laing. the butcher, who died m ?aol 









regret 



Iragical death from a 
■imiiar cause, of anoleiBuaeftil member 
of the camnninit}'. Mr. Junea Wood, 
the moaon and builder, with whom most 
of our country readers oa thii aide oftlie 
Island are tvelt acquainted. He had 
recently been employed in erecting a 
dwelling for Mr. lAncoler, at tlie Hunt- 
ing Ciouad. and having received s pity- 
maat, we believe of £40, as the work 
advanced, he cameto town and indulged 
:. j:„:_-.:„ .._.-, -completely 



He h 



ir fou 






way back, but only in 
another JDuruey from home. Afier being 
aheent about two daya his Irlend) went 
in search of him, and be was found al- 

with his feet cut and torn in a Hhockiog 
manner by the rocks and atones he had 
run over. He was gradually restored, 
but was still BO violent that hi^friands 
bund it necessary to endeavour to secure 
him, and to ^e his hands to prevent him 
from doing mischief. Hesurpriicd them, 
however, with a bnrat of maniac ra^e, 
and with a great knife which he happened 
to got hold of, before they could he 
aware, gave himself two tremendous 
cuts arroH tht throst, by which ha head 
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waa nearly SBVOTiid from hia shoulder*, 
and ho was almost iaslanlly a corpse. 

On the evening of the lirst day of ths 
Races, aa His Excellency the lieute- 
nant Governor, was returning from a 
ride on horaeliack, altinded by his Or- 
derly, a serious accident befel the tatter, 
by his horse having^been bcoughtia con- 
tain with the New Norfolk coach, at the 
entrance lo the town, and falling mth 
him, hia leg was broken in two places. 
We are happy to leam that he is doing 
as well aa can be expected, under ths 
excellent treatment which he was certain 
under such circumstanc^es to receive- 
Tho Courier having attributed the acd- 
dent in a meacnro, to the great speed at 
which the Coach was driven, wa are. 
desired to say tliat this is not correct ;. 
for the coach was travelling at a very 
slow rale, and the fault, if fault there ha 
anywhere, rested entirely with theorderly 
having been mounted on a horse that 
wna unmanageable in such a crowdeit 

A young man, some sliort time.aiiKB, 
imprudently laid hold of a Carpet Snake, 
which ia considered hialily venemous, 
and whilst carrying it by the tail, fell: 
down and was bitten above the wrist. 
As the remedy applied proved efficacious, 
we give tlie pirticulais : — He was di- 
rected instantly to suck llie wound into 
which Sal-Volatile waa nibbed, and ■ 
dram, in a. wine glass of water, taken 
internally every 10 minutes. Aa an ad- 
ditional precaution, the injured part wu 
cut out Ly A. Collie. Esq., Colnnia) 
Surgeon, about an hour after the acci> 
dent Perth Jaumjl, 

On the morning of the a7th March, 
as a fino youth, twelve je.ir8 of age, 
nephew of Lieutenant Langdon, H. N., 
commander of the Tfcoirioi Laurie. Fre- 
derick Walter Westcotl, only son of 
Thomas Poltinger Weatoolt, Esq. of 
Granhy Hall, Cllftou, late Attorney- 
General of Newfound land, was proceed- 
ing to the Cataract in a boat, when he 
accidentally fell overboard and waa 
drowned. Every hoatfiom thadifferent 
ships in the harl)our, witli creepers and 
drags, repaired instantly to the spot, and 
some natives of the Saadwicb Islands 
coatnuod diving for several hours, but 
wllhout success. The Bobioj Laurie't 
long boat had an eighteen pounder 
placed in her, and Greti over every few 
yards of ihar pan o£ Ihe river w-here ha 
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•unk, and Mr. Flczman, t passenger by whole day dragging for the body, witliaut 
that y^<e\, with two medical gentlemen suoccss. The Wly was not found till 
wb« kindly attandttd, continued th« some days afterwards. — lnd4p€tui€nt» 



Market Piiees, Orops, ^e. 



Grain of all sorts was nerer mora 

plentiful in Hobart Town than it is at 

this time. Wheat, however, fully main- 

-tains- its price of At,9d, and 5i. a bushel ; 

English barley, 4«. (yd, per ditto, ('a|)e 

ditto 3f . per ditto ; oats, 3». per ditto ; 

maize, that portion of it at least which is 

occasionally disposed of, the greater part 

being in the course of re-sliipment to 

Sydney, 45. a bushel. — March 1. 

. Hay is very abundant in the market, 

• and of excellent quality, and most of 

those who arc obliged to keep horses in 

*town, arc availing themselves of the 

favorable opportunity to lay in a winter 

«tock. It sells on the average at 70s. 

and 75f. per ton, delivered at the resi- 

4ence of the buyer ; straw, 60s. per do. 

Potatoes are m ecneral an abundant 
•trop, and of excellent quality, at about 
•£S a ton. Many farmers are adopting 
the plan of feeding their horses and pigs 
with them, which is a very good plan, 
•specially if a steaming apparatus be 
employed, which renders them doubly 
nourishing. But a better and much 
Km pier mode of cooking this useful root 
for live stock is by baking them in an 
oven. A very excellent oven can be 
built in a convenient place near the 
•tock-yard, with a proper mixture of 
clay and sanil, with a few stones to assist 
.in giving it solidity. All that is then 
required after the oven is heated, is 
simply to shovel the potatoes from the 
cart or wheel-ban"ow iuto the oven, and 
to rake tliem oiit when baked, and 
cooled as they are wanted. The char- 
ring of the skin that is paitially produced 
in the course of baking, not only makes 
this nourishing food more relished by 
the animal, but also renders it more 
Vtrholesome and dijestable, and if a little 
•alt be added, the flesh of pigs or poultry 
fattened upon it will be found to be firm, 
of the purest white, and finest flavor. 

Butchers* meat is now in fine season, 

»nA -ig gradually suffering a decline in 

^ - Thf b«8t Iamb and mutton may 



now be had in any of the shops at 4d» 
per lb. ; beef, 5d. and 6f/. per ditto ; 
veal, 7r/. per ditto ; pork, 7d, to Sd, 

Providentially the weather has been 
singularly favorable this year to the set- 
tler, and the high price of harvest labour 
has been balanced by the protracted 
length of the harvest season, and the 
slowness with which the corn has ripened, 
which has eniibled the settler to compass 
his reaping with fewer additional hands, 
and many witli the regular servants of 
the farm. 

The harvest on most farms is now 
over. The crop in general is excellent 
and abundant, but yet on this side of the 
island, from the smallness of the farms 
and the moderate extent of ground 
cropped with wheat, it certainly will not 
be more than wanted for the consumption 
of the inhabitants. Unless the Cornwall 
division therefore can export and supply 
Sydney, we on this side cannot, aiMi the 
price must get up considerably. 

The abundance of new wheat in the 
market has brought down the price to 
the level of 4s. 9d. per bushel, while last 
year's crop is readdy sold for 5«. The 
fact among others that 400 bushels of 
maize were re-shipped on board the 
Mary and Jilizabeth for Sydney, ^Hiere 
it fetched 7s. a bushel (independent of 
the injurious nature of that food for 
horses and live stock generally, and the 
alarm that many have recently taken 
with regard to its poisonous quality) 
leads us to believe that the market will 
speedily be open at Sydney for good 
Derwent or Port Dalrymple wheat.— 
March 8. 

Wheat, however, continues low at 
Sydney, the highest price quoted in tha 
papers being from 3s. 9d. to 4*. a bushel. 
Great complaints are every where raised 
of the very severe drought which has 
prevailed so long. 

The supply of wheat in Hobart Town, 
towards the end of the month, has bean 
very abundant, notwithstanding which 
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however, the price fully keeps its former the interior become of very considerable 

level of 4;. &/. to 4«. 9d, for new wheat, importance. 

and 5«. for last year's ; some fine sam- We are happy to see that an attempt 

pies have been sold as high as 5«. 3d, a is making at Kichmond to revive these 

Dushel, for cash. — March '3\. periodic^ markets, which we trust will 

- Butchers' meat continues very plen- meet with liberal support. The expense 

tiful, and of excellent quality, lamb and of fitting up pens and enclosures, which 

mutton at 4d. per lb. ; beef, at from 4d, was a great drawback in the first instance, 

to 6d, There is a scarcity of pork in the is now for the most part rendered unne- 

market. cessary, by the extinction of the wild 

In tlie absence of our provincial mar- cattle system, and the quiet and tractable 

.kets, the recent attempt to establish ■ disposition of most of the stock belonging 

which, seems entirely to have failed, the to settlers. 

occasional sales by auction of stock in 



Iiatest Sng^lisli Prices of our Oolonial Produce. 

" London, Nov. 9, 1832. worth more than £21 to £22 per ton, 

"Sir, — ^The public sales of Colonial whilst bone is nominally down to £60 

-wool were very fully attended by buyers per ton, although there are at present no 

from our manufacturing districts, and the sellers at that price. Good sealskins 

prices obtained for all of fair quality, and continue in great demand-, and a parcel 

more particularly for those of lengthy of only middling quality, sold yesterday 

etaple, fit for combing, may be quoted at 28s. to 37s. Ic/. each. Hides have 

at l^d, to 2d, per lb. above the sales of improved considerably in value, and may 

September, and this advance is likely, now be quoted as worth from 4d, to 5a. 

we trust, to be maintained throughout per lb. Horns are also in demand, and 

■the remainder of the season. worth from 60s. to 70s. per hundred. 

*' Our oil market is in a sadly de- The late large importations of bark all 

pressed state, and sperm, which has remain on hand, only £8 10s. per ton 

oeen gradually on the decline ever since having been offered for the finest sample, 

our last report, has now actually fallen and £7 for that of somewhat inferior 

•to £52 per ton, at which price half a quality* 

ehip'scai^o was sold last week: by private **The present state of affairs, as re«- 

■contract. Southern oil having to con- ?ards Holland and this country, has a 

tend with the unusually large importa- decidedly injurious effect upon our com- 

tions of this season from the Davis* Straits, merce; but it is still generally thought, 

just at the period of the year when it is that peace will be maintained, although 

of necessity thrown out of consumption appearances are much against it. — We 

from the coldness of the weather, has are. Sir, your obedient servants, 
also experienced a ^eat fall, and is not Bvckles, Bagster, & Bucxlbs." 
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Serious disturbances had broken out numerous and insufferable, was verj^ 

in Bombay, on account of an interference rigidly enforced. This the natives have 

with the religious prejudices of the Par- always considered an obiectionable act 

sees, and others of the Hindoo castes. — of power, as they view tne animals in a 

The annuarordtir for a ^neral massacre rehgious light. -As two European con- 

of the dog^, which have become most stables, stimulated by the utmost pitch 
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of leal by the reward of balf a rupeo We have to annoimoe tho hSkan of 

for each dog, were killing one in the the great Calcutta house of Algaander 

oompound of a native, they were asto- and Co. The fbllowiog is the notica 

nished by a desperate attack made upon which appeared on their gate ob tiie 13tli 

them, and were severely wounded. On December : — 

the following morning almost all the "Messrs. Alexander and Co. Teerst 
thope in the Island were closed, while that they are compelled to suspend ma 
parties of 200 or 300 people were payments, and they are actnrely em- 
engaged in forcing those to desist who plowed in preparing a statement of their 
attempted to go on with their usual occu* affairs to oe submitted to their consti- 
pations. Five companies of soldiers soon tuents, a meeting- of whom is requested 
restored order, and tranquilUty was finally at their office, on Monday next, the 17th 
tecured. inst., at 11 o'clock in the fSMenMm," 
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Stubbe, Mr. and Mrs. Bamett and 4 

HOBART TOWN. chUdren, Mr. and Mrs. M'Gregor, Mr. 

and Mrs. Kin^, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 

ARRIVALS. and Mrs. Barfitt and 2 children, J5^. 

and Mrs. Wilkinson and 4 children, Mr. 

Feb. 23rd. — ^The barque Guardian, Turner, Mr. and Mis. Picking^, Mr. 

903tons, Captain Sinclair, from England, Bawling a pensioner, besides 34 for 

VM Sydney. Passengers, Lieut. Bayley, Sydney. 

Mrs. Bayley and chiH, J. H.Thompson, 5th .-^The schooner Hetty, &om Syd* 

Esq., F. Watkins, Esq. ; Messrs. El- ney, with a general cargo, 

liott, Kelly, Snade, Mrs. Kerr and child, - 8th.— The ship WilBam. 324 tons, 

besides 28 privates, 4 women, and 4 Captain David Boag, from Liverpool 6th 

children belonging to the 21st Fusileers. November, with a general cargo. Pas- 

24th. — H. M. brig Tamar, from sengers, Mr. Foote, Mr. F. Foote, Mr. 

-Macauarie Harbour, and Tasman's Pe- and Mrs. Kelsh, Mr. Bernard, Mr. 

ninsula, with logs and sawed timber. INIunt, Mr. Morgan, Miss Black, Mrs. 

28th. — The barque Freak, Captain and Miss Pollard, Mr. Todd, Mr. and 
Sinnot, from Calcutta 28th Nov., with Mrs. Higgrett and 2 children, Messrs. 
rice, tea, &c. Passengers, John Fielder, Wilkinson, Wright, Sutherland, Camp- 
esq., Mrs. Fielder and seven children, bell, Oakley, Brumby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M'Donald, of H. M. Service, O'Brien, Helen Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
•Mrs. M'Donald, and A, Farquhar, Esq. Jeffcott and 2 children, Mr. Clark, and 

28th. — The barque Clorinda, from 31 for Sydney, 
the Mauritius. Passenger, H, J. Princeps, 12tlK — The barque Nereus, 125 tons, 

Esq., and three servants— cargo, sugar Captain Young, from Sydney 3rd inst.* 

and sundries. with a general cargo. Passengers, Mr. 

March 1st. — The barque Protector, Dempster, surgeon, Bengal Army, Mrs. 

Captain Brigg, from England. Pas- Dempster and 5 children, Mr. Hopkins, 

sengers, Mrs. Multen, Mr. and Mrs, of the 27th Regiment, Bengal Army, 

Purcell. Mr. G. Austin, 18th Regiment, Bengal 

2nd. — The ship Ellen, Captain Dixon Infantry, Mr. Levine, Mrs. Steadman 

from London 18th October, with mer- and child, Louisa Gomus. 
chandize. Passengers, Mr. Grant, Dr. 18th. — The barque Susanna, 232 tons, 

and Mrs. Seccombe, Master and Miss Captain John Walker, from the Cape 

Seccombe,Mr.Millward,Mr8.Millward, of Good Hope 14th Jan., with a cargo 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, Mr. Wilson, of wine, dried fruits, &c. 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Woolsten- 19th. — The Government brig Isabella, * 

holme and 4 children, Mr. and Mrs- from Port Arthur. 
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20th k— The barque Lavmia, with 10th. — The barque Georgiana, Capt. 

tTt)op8 for Sydney. Thomsotiv in ballast, for Batavia. Nd 

25th.— The brig Tranmere, from New passengers. 

Zealand* with tin^r. 12th. — The barque Merope, 312 tons* 

27th. — ^The brig Clementine, 88 tons, J* Pollock, for Swan Biver, with sun- 
Captain D. O. Okinden, from Sydney dries. Passengers, Major Naime, C« 
17th instant, with acargo of cedar, coal, Whitmore, Esq., Master Carew, Henry 
beef and barley. Passenger, Mr. Jay. Cockerell, Thomas Fogharty — lllascars. 

30th. — ^The Enchantress, Captain 13th. — The Gulnare, in prosecution 

Roxburgh, from London 4th Dec. Pas- efher Toyage to Sydney. Passengers 

sengers, Lieut. Jacomb, Mrs. Jacomb, from this Port, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, 

Mr. Harvey, 3 Misses Banfather, Mr. C. Gore, Esq., Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Rush, 

Wright, Mr. Hancock, ' Mrs. Hancock, Mr. Elliott, Messrs. M'CuUock, Flowers, 

Miss Stevens, Air. Hutton, and Mr. and Moses. 

Pearey. 16th. — The Government brig Tamar, 

31st. — The brig Mary and Elizabeth, for Tasman's Peninsula, with Captain 
Captain Nicholls, from Newcastle, New BQOth,Mr. G. A. Robinson, and a de- 
South Wales, with coals. tachment of the 21st Fusileers. — This 

31st. — ^The schooner John Dunscomb, vessel will afterwards proceed to Mac- 

Captaiu M*Lean, fromLaunceston, with quarie Harbour, to remove the remainder 

oats, wine and sadt. of the establishment there to Port 

Arthur. 

DEPARTURES. 20th. — ^The brig Mediterranean Packet, 

for Sydney, Capt. Pugh, with part of her 

Feb.23rd'. — The John Dunscomb, with original cargo. Passengers froin this place, 

merchandize, for Launceston. Mr. Macgara, and Mr. Joseph Ring. 

25th.~The ship Frances Charlotte, 20th.--The ship Ellen, Captain 

Kain, 296 tons, in ballast for Sydney. Dixon, with part of her original cargo 

25th. — ^The brig Mary and Elizabeth, and passengers for Sydney. 

Captain Mitchell, for Sydney, in ballast. 22nd. — ^The American brig Mais, 

27th. — ^The Princess Royal, Captain Captain Read, in Ballast, for Batavia. 

Grimwood, sailed this day, and not as Supercargo, Mr. Farewell, 

stated in our first Number, on the 24th. 23rd. — The ship William, Captain 

She carried a valuable cargo of Colonial Boag, with part of her original cargo 

produce. for Sydney. 

March 2nd. — ^The barque William , 23rd. — ^The barque Clorinda, with part 

IV., for the sperm fishery. of her original cai'go for Sydney. 

6th. — ^The barque Guardian, Captain 29th. — ^The Barque Protector, for 

Sinclair, in ballast for Batavia. No Sydney, 

passengers. 31st. — H^ M. S. Imogine, Captain 

8th. — The Circassian, Captain Douth- Blackwood, for Sydney, 

waite, in ballast for Ceylon. 31st — The Bee, fortne Bay of Islands, 

9th.-^The brig- Helen Marr, Captain New Zealand. 

Benson, for Launcestotti with part of the 31st. — ^The brig Isabella, for Port 

original cargp.. Arthur* 



LAUNCESTON. Joseph M'Lettn, MaiV M'Lesn, Cadie- 

rine m'Lean, Ann M Lean. 
ARRIVALS. 11th. — ^Arrived the brig Chili, fi-om 

London. Passengers, Mr. Edward 
• March 2nd.-^The Richard Bell, from Archer, Miss Sarah Archer, Mr. John 
the Cape Good Hope. Shields, Mrs. Shields and 3 children. 

6th.' — ^The schooner John Dunscomb, 14th. — ^The brigantine Thistle, from 
Captain M'Lean, from London via Ho- Swan River. Passengers, Messrs. John 
bart Town. Passengers, Allan M'Lean, Hen^, H. Smytiie, J. Wright, H. Cam- 
Hannah M'Lean, Malcolia M'Lean^ field, and J. Cmpper. : 
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17th.-— Tlie HtfUA Blarr, 265 tons, Lawrie, for Sydney, with Coloiiial '^iro- 
Captain BenaoD, with meTchandize from duce. 

I^ndon and Hohart Town. 7th. — ^The schooner Eagle, Pratt, for 

24th. — ^Tbe Lady L«ith» from Sydney. Swan River and Manhtinft. Pmwng^t, 
PaMengen, Measrs. Thomas Contts and Mr. Hugh Valance. 
J. H. Lancey. 16th.— The Camilla,^ for Sydney..— 

Pasfiengers, Duncan M^PberaoB, Wm. 
j>EPABiTR£S. Wetlierall, and Sarah Wetherall. 

17th. — The schooner John Ihnwcomhe, 
March 4th.— Th« Tasmanian Lass, H. M'Lean, master, for Uobnrt Town. 



Ooloninl Appointments. 



James Gibson, Esq., Thomas Fenton, District of Launceston, Tioe Mr. AdaM 

Esq. Peregrine Lauton Massinberd, Esq. Thomson. 

George Ball, £s^., John Whiteford, Mr. David Skinring, Chief IHstiict 

Esq., and Captam Charles O'Hara Constable of the Police District of 

Booth, Esq., nave been appointed Campbell Town, vice Mr. Simon Grove 

Magistrates. Sampson, resigned. 

James England, Esq., has been ap- Mr. Ferguson, appointed pound-keeper 

pointed to perform the duties of Commis* at Great Swan Port. — Mr. Fletcher, 

sioner of the Court of Requests, at New appointed pound-keeper in HohartTown. 

Norfolk, during the absence of Edward Mr. J. II. Lancey, appointed Pilot 

Dumaresq, Em. at Port Dalrymple. 

Mr. Adam Thomson, appointed to the Auction Licenses have been granted 

office of Gaoler, at Launceston, vice Mr. to Mr. Henry Davis, and Mr. Frederick 

Gough, resigned. — Mr. Thos. Newton, J. Houghton, both of Cornwall, 
to be Chief District Constable for the 



llKarria|;e«| Births, teci 



MARRiAQES. At St. David's Church, on Saturdar, 

9th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Bedford, 

On the 26th February, at St. John's John Boyes, Esq., to- Sabina, third 

Church, Launceston, by the Rev. Dr. daughter of George Meredith, Esq., of 

Browne, the Rev. Rowland Richaid Great Swan Port« 
Davies, A. B., Colonial Chaplain, to 

Maria, eldest daughter of William births. 
Lyttleton, Esq., (late 73d reg^t.) Police 

Magistrate, Launceston Distnct. At Logan, Upper Clyde, on the !h$th 

On the 8th March, Elizabeth, eldest ultimo, Mrs. M\Dowall, of a son. 

daughter of Robert Hepbume, Esq., of At her residence, Bathurst-street 

Roys Hill, to Mr. John Amos, second Hobart Town, Mrs. Bateman, of a son. 

ton of Mr. Adam Amos, of Glengalla, In Murray-street, Hobart Town, the 

Great Swan Port. ' wife of Mr. Esh Lovell, of a son. 
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ICnUCAT-ION OF THE PEOPLE. 



Amongat what may be termed the ulterior arrangements of 
& civilized Government, there is nothing of greater importance, than 
a formal attention to themorala andinformationof the lower ordera 
of the commnnity, — in other words — to the Education of the People. 
This is a subject which has met with much opposition at home, 
chiefly because it has not been well aiid correctly understood, and 
becaiise its zealous advocates made it at once a political question, 
thus poisoning and polluting one of the purest sonreea of human 
happiness, and neutralizing most effectually a rich and fertile 
source of moral utility. Deeply impressed with the extensive 
benefits likely to be derived from the general and well-directed 
diffusion of useful knowledge, we have watched with anxious 
interest every attempt made to advance the Education of the People ; 
and never were we so sadly disappointed in the result of any great 
undertaking, than in that which was produced by the labours of 
the Society for the Diffiision of Useful Knowledge in England. — 
Ostensibly established lor the purpose of informing the working and 
lower classes — but, really, lor that of binding together in an 
Institution devoted to Science, the numerous members of a powerful 
political party, — what has this gigantic Society even done in the 
way of imparting knowledge — useful knowledge to the multitude ? 
Nothing— literally and truly nothing! It has published and put 
forth, with no trifling sounding of the trumpet, sundry sixpenny 
tracts on sundry stupendous sciences, much better adapted tp the 
classic cloisters of a College, than the humble cottage of the 
labourer. We have treatises on Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Dynamics, 
Optics, Mechanics (Animal and otherwise) with a great variety of 
other high-sounding subjects, but, as r^;ards the people — that is, 
the multitude, as utterly useless as if they had never been written, 
and, perhaps, more so. To the proficient, or, perchance, the 
advanced student, these treatises are doubtless, useful and 
iateieeting, aa comprising a well-arranged epitome of the sciences, 
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of which they individually treat; but we defy the most apC md 
iritf]li(;ent individual, who may l>e totally ignorant of the suhject, 
to gain any accurate elementary knowledge from either of the 
Hoci€^y*H tracts ; they are far too elkborate and recereh^ for such s 
ptiqiose, and as far as their publication is concerned^ the lahoiirs of 
the Society have been rendered perfectly nugatory, and worse than 
nu^tory ; for this lofty and ambitious striding at once into the 
highest ranks of science, gave the cautious and the timid good and 
ample cause to deprecate such a course of education, as extremely 
pernicious. They said, and they said truly— that the people, that 
IS, the lower orders, would be much better and much happter, 
without bothering their brains about Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and 
the like ; — that, trying to stuff their minds with " hook-learning," 
ivould only make them arrogant, saucy, and above their business ; 
and that, too, without any corresponding, or commensurate 
advantage. It is this injudicious atid most unwise display of fine 
learning, which has rendered the Education of the Peopfe a term of 
reproacn and contumely amongst many, who, — ^if it were rightly 
understood, and correctly explained — ^wouldbethe first to advocate 
and support it. 

Nearly three centuries a^o England's wisest philosophers told 

the world that *' Knowledge is power ;*' and when Bacon promulgated 

this startling truth, he was perfectly sincere and perfectly convinced 

of the veracity as well as of the importance of his asserticxi. But 

what was the "power" which was thus established by '^Knowledge f ** 

Not that power, which puffs up vain and foolish man wiih pride ;— 

nor that which imbues him with unworthy and untenable importance; 

nor that which unfits him for the due and diligent performance of 

the duties of his own station in society — ^no matter what that station 

may be. No— this is hot the power, which knowledge confers— 

-and which it is so desirable it should confer : but it is the power 

of being useful,— the power of doing good, — ^the power of extending 

the capacities of one's own individual sphere, with the important 

view of enlarging the welfare and happiness of mankind : this is 

the salutary nowcr established by knowledge, — a power incapable 

of abuse, and (j^ualified only for the promotion of virtue and the 

subversion of vice — the great and triumphant end of Education. 

Ihit it may be asked, how is this important end to be attained ? 

This is the very point, to the consideration of which the present 

article will be devoted ; for Education is, chiefly, a practical art, — 

and can only be surely and successfully practised by individuals 

well versed and strongly experienced in its proceedings ; and the 

art has now reached so mature a perfection, that there will be little 

difficulty in pointing out its leading principles. 

The establishment of Infant Schools, through the joint exertions 
of Lord Brougham, the late Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Owen, of 
Linark, and other practical philanthropists, effected an important 
step towards the improvement of Education ; and the annals of 
these truly useful and meritorious institutions, present many 
interesting examples of the extension of morality amongst the 
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neglected — and often worse than neglected— offspring of the poor. 
It was the horribly depraved condition df the children of the lower 
orders in London, which, we believe, originally induced Lord 
Brougham, to direct his powerful mind to the consideration of the 
best means of amending it — and, with the sagacity of a practical 
philosopher, he clearly saw that there was but one efiectual method 
of accomplishing 80 desirable an end — that namely, of — "beginning 
at the beginning," and attacking at once and boldly, the strong 
hold of the enemy. He saw, too, that there was only one plan of 
doing this, — and that this plan was Education. 

With the able and hearty co-operation of a few humane and 
talented individuals, this great man, siA about his good worh, in 
good earnest, and soon brought into active operation, the acuti; 
siiggestiona of his masterly mind. By those — and they were many 
— who either would not, or could not understand the true scope 
and tendency of Education, nor rightly appreciate its numerous 
advantages, this humane and philosophical scheme was strenuously 
opposed, and the Education of the People was scornfully ridiculed 
under the taunting title of " The March of Intellect" But this only 
stimulated to more energetic action the exertions of its promoters, 
and what has been the result ? The rescuing of many hundred 
souls from sin and pollution, and the eatablislimeut of a. regular 
and no-ns eagerly acknowledged system of general Education, which 
is well qualified to confer the most iuestin^able blessings upon 
millions yet unborn. 

What wEdocation ? lihasheeaAifiaei an the art of gradually 
improtnnff our morals, phy»ical and mtelleetuai facuUies. And 
what an extensive field does this design present .' Let us take it in 
(jitber of its departments, and briedy follow up its details. 

To any one, who ia acquainted with the frightful extent of vice 
amongst the children of the lower orders in the populous districts 
of England, the urgent necessity of their moral improvement ia 
■uiEciently obvious. Living under the influence of the bad example 
of their parents, and neighbours ; — often instigated and actually 
employed by those parents in the commission of putty olTences,— 
the sure and straight stepping stones to the gallows or the hulks ; 
they " move, and breathe, and have their being" in the very hot 
bed of sin and abomination. The awful condition of these poor 
wretches, immersed as they are in the most deplorable ignorance, 
presents a subject of melancholy reflection to the contemplative 
mind. When Brougham and his friends set about their good work 
of establishing Infant Schools, tbay took the trouble to institute 
very diligent enquiries into the moral and physical condition of the 
poor of several populous parishes in London. The result was truly 
tbarful, and exhibited a deplorable example — human nature la its 
most abject and disgusting dcbaeement. The promiscuoua Inter- 
course of the sexes was amongst the least abominable of their dis- 
coveries — while the systematic method in which crime, in all its 
dangerous varieties, was taught and prtmioted, afforded a strong 
proof that aiu is closely allied to iguoiance, and that, in theae 
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places, at least) it was extensively fostei'ed by it. How were the 
long-continued and fondly-cherished customs connected with this 
horrid mode of existence to be subverted ? How was reformation 
to he efiectcd ? The individuals to be dealt with were— ^nany of 
them, at least— -hardened and daring villains, to whom any imio- 
vation on their accustomed licentious practices would be an 
excitement to savage execration and revenge. But the men who 
Vndertook this task of amelioration, were, of all others, the meet 
fitly calculated for its perfect execution. They saw " quite tfaroiugh 
the deeds of men," and knew that there was only one mode of 
effecting a truly salutary reformation,— and this was, by lyip^ng of 
educating the children, and separating them from the polluting 
practicesof their parents. This, however, was not their only object 
They persuaded many of these abruptly assorted couples to sanctify 
their connexion by the holy and blessed rite of matrimony ; and, 
having done this, they experienced less difficulty in obtaining the 
charge of their children. These, then, were taken from them, and 
placed at Infant Schools ; where the rudiments of a respectable 
education were instilled into their minds, and the germs of a ster- 
ling morality implanted in their hearts ; — to the most effectual 
exclusion of all their former vices, and the perfect introduction <tf 
a sound, safe, and salutary system of future virtue and becoming 
subordination. 

The Infant Schools, thus instituted in England, are admirably 
managed and regulated. A small fee — (we believe one penny per 
week,) is paid with each child ; and children are eligible for ad- 
mission from the early age of eighteen or twenty months. This may 
appear, at first sight, preposterously premature ; but it is really by 
no means so. In the large towns in England, the father and mother 
of a poor working family are especially hampered by their children ; 
if they leave them — to go to their work, — they leave therai with a 
certain risk of impending mischief. Any means, therefore, of 
relieving them of this anxiety is an advantage of some importance. 
The Infant School presented at once this advantage ; and the indus- 
trious and well-disposed mechanic could repair to his work without 
any fear, while his wife could go to her char-ing, or her washing, 
— both being comfortably convinced, that their children were not 
only in an asylum of instruction, suited to their capacities and ages, 
but most efiectually excluded from the contamination of evil com- 
panionship. And this is an evil of the greatest magnitude in 
London, and the other large towns of England. The reader, here, 
. can scarcely form any notion of the immense extent of juvenile 
visciousness amongst the idle and ignorant ofi*spring of the poor in 
the large and populous towns alluded to : it is, beyond comparison, 
frightful and oppressive. There is always in such places, a number 
of vigilant and active individuals, who are constantly " on the 
look out" for acquiescing accomplices : and if a child should have 
quarrelled with its parents— or an apprentice with his master— he 
will always find ample encouragement and most ready employment 
"'nongst these juvenile mephwtophales. 
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What ft splendid deed of good, therefore, was perfected, wlien the 
prevention of thia evil was accomplished — and it wiui acconi- 
p lis hed— easily, quietly, efiectually accomplished by the mere 
eatablishnient of " Infant SehoolH," — an estatiliahuient, which will 
reflect everlasting renown upon its founders, and conduce more 
than many a more pompoUB blessing to the welfare of mankind. 

The system of information is managed chiefly by means of pic- 
ture lessons, and on the Lancasterian plan of mutual tuition, 
corporal punishment is excluded, and very properly so ; but a, 
mild BVstem of coeveion. is used, well adapted to tne reformation of 
the infant mind. And really this is a most important part of the 
science of education. We recollect, when tbe subject of Infant 
Schools was discussed in the " Edinburgh Heview"' by the mac- 
tcrly pen of Brougham, that he recommended, in some cases, the 
use of fetters — not, we believe, of iron, but, still fettei's, — while, in 
others, he decried coercion altogether, and advised tbe preceptor to 
take the child on his knee, and reason with it! Now, here we see 
at once, the vast dilierence between theory and practice, or between 
fancy and real experiment. Brougham, with all his multifarious 
acquirements, was not gifted with the art of managing children. 
He had never to contend with their wayward tempers, nor to cor- 
rect their juvenile thoughts, at the expense of his own feelings and 
al&ctious; he has never ivatched wilb fear and anxiety the gradual 
development of diapositiou, which render the parent's solicitude so 
vigilant and interesting; nor has he had the means of knowing, 
from his own actual experience, rendered memorable by its interest 
—what are tbe best means of educating tbe tempers of children, 
Tbe wisest of men has told us, that to spare the rod, is to harm the 
child; and doubtless, a paucity of correction is both unwise and 
injurious. From tbe inherent viciousness of our nature, we are all 
more prone to do evil than to do good ; and, as regards the infant 
mind, if it be not vigilantly trained to virtue, it will fall swiftly 
into vice. But, much aod most careful circumspection ought to be 
Used in the correction of children, — adapting its degree to their 
individual tempera aud dispositions. At a very early age, aomc 
children evince feelings far beyond their years ; — their little heart* 
are alike softened by reflection, as sorrowed by unkindnesa, — and 
to use such children harshly, would tend to brutalize their dispo- 
sitions. It is painful to a fond parent, we alt know, to punish nis 
child, in any manner; but the omission of necessary correction 
evinces a want of firmness and good sense, which will most inevitably 
produce its own punishment. We should like to know how many 
there are amongst the prisoner population of thia Colony, who may 
truly attribute the cause of their exile either to the mistaken kind- 
ness and silly fondness of their parents, or to their utter n^lect. 
We are very sure, that there are few, very few, indeed, who cannot 
trace their oftbnces to the want of that awral instruction, without 
which education would only correct the mind — and not enlighten it. 

We are ho well convinced, that one cjtuse — and that a principal 
we— of the prejudice, which has existed, and which, to a certain 
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oxtt>nt, still exists, ngninst education, has arisen from an idea, 
that a vigilant attention to morals, formed no part of the 
system, that we are above nil things anxious to impress upon the 
reader's attention the sinitple fact of its priority in the plan.— 
Indeed, it is as a principal means of preventing vice, and extirpating 
evil, that we have ever regarded the education of the poor ; and as 
the subject is now likely to receive the consideration of the local 
Authorities, we hofKs that this important portion of it, will he keenly 
attended to. Above all, let Religion, in its most extended sense, 
form the comer-stone of the Temple of Education ; if this be 
neglected,, then, indeed,will all its assumed advantages be but as the 
" sounding of brass, or the tinkling of a cymbal'*— equally evanes- 
cent — ^insubstantial, and useless ! ** Go preach the Gospel to tl» 
poor !"— eloquently exclaimed one of England's ablest writers— 
** Go preach the Gospel to the Poor !" By its simplicity it will meet 
their comprehension ; by its benevolence soften their affections ; 
by its precepts it will direct their conduct ; hj the vastness of its 
motives ensure their obedience. The situation of the poor is 
perilous in the extreme : they are, indeed, both 

" From within and from without 
unarmed to all temptation !" 

Prudential reasonings will in general be powerless with them : 
for the incitements of this world are weak in proportion as we are 
wretched — 

** The world's not my friend, nor the world's law,— 
The world his got no law to make tm rich." 

They, too, who live " from hand to mouth," will most frequently 
become improvident. Possessing a stock of happiness, they eagerly 
seize the gratification of the moment, and snaich thejrothjfrem 
the )vave as it passes by them / Nor is the desolate state c^th^ 
families a restraining motive, unsoftened as they are by Education, 
and benumbed into selfishness by the torpedo-touch of extreme 
want. Domestic affections depend on association. We love an 
object, if, as often as we see and recollect, an agreeable sensation 
arises in our minds. But, alas ! how should ne glow with the 
.charities of father and husband, who, gaining scarcely more thim 
his own necessities demand, must have been accustomed to regard 
his wife and children — ^not as the soothers of finished labour, but 
as rivals for the insufficient meal ! In a man so circiunstanced, the 
tyranny of the present^ can be overpowered only by the tei^U 
mightiness of ihe future. Religion will cheer his gloom with her 
promises, and by habituating his mind to anticipate an infinitely 
great Revolution hereafter, may prepare it even for the sudden 
reception of a less degree of amelioration in this world."* 

* The Friend ; a series of Essays, by S. T, Coleridge, Esq, — Vol. ii, .p.p. 
267—8. *^*^ 
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LINES, 

Wrkteu on the Anniversary of nil/ Twentif-ninih Birthday, 

Oil ! once, when life was new, the hours 
Cast o'er my path, a few fresh flowers. 
Like opening roses, faintly red. 
But quickly all their color fled. 

Once my heart, like the air, was light. 
And my young glance was sunny bright ; 
But soon that airy spirit faded. 
And heavy clouds my young eyes shaded. 

And now I wear, upon my brow 
Furrows stamp'd, no matter how : 
But such, as with a hand severe. 
Grief often prints, e're age be near. 

Still, though in premature decay. 
The pulse of life ebbs slow away, 
Like northern sjwings, where day is bright. 



Though eve be long — 'tis never night. 



P. W. 



MY FIRST ESSAY. 
(a romance.) 



The stonn was raging with a violence which had never beeii 
surpassed ; trees were torn from their roots by the fury of the wiud^ 
and huge oaks, which had stood the stormy conflict for ages, pe- 
rished by the avenging thunderbolt; the lightning gleamed with terri- 
fic brightness, and enlightened with its broad flame — which spread 
JGrom horizon to horizon every object, however minute. And then 
too the awful, the tremendous peals of thunder (the dr^ad. 
artill^T' of Heaven) were so close, and continued for so long, 
that heightened by the echoes of the surrounding mountains, it 
seemed one continued war. The rain fell in torrents, and the whole 
farj of the storm united, seemed to threaten annihilation to thu 
world. 

In one of the highest turrets of the Castle of Hogandprfi^ lay the 
grey-haired Seneschal, Gondibert. The turret shook by each 
pealing gust of wind, and he in vain endeavoured to compose 
nimself to sleep. As he tossed from side to side of his uneasy couch, 
the portraits of the grim warriors which hung around his apartment 
seemed' by the reflection of the lightning toDe stepping from their 
firames. For the greater part of that evening had he been listening 
with greedy ear to the terrific tales which were in remembrance o{ 
crimes and deeds which had been perpetrated in the Castle. Spectreoi 
were said to walk its galleries, audi numberless were the instances 
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in which the domestics had been disturbed by noises and groanSi 
sufficient to appal the soul of the stoutest among them. The 
Seneschal's memory recalled all these tales with terrific minuteness 
to his mind ; and, as his heart shook within him, with anguished 
terror, he inwardly directed a prayer to the Virgin for protection. 

The storm was now gradually decreasing, and a horrid calm 
ensued— between each peal of thimder, was silence, even more 
terrific than the loudest roaring of the tempest. 

Sudden in one of these pauses, the Castle clock sullenly tolled 
the hour of midnight — immediately on the bell ceasing, a most 
tremendous peal of tliunder shook the Castle to its foundation, and 
in the pause which ensued,the trembling Seneschal distinctly heard 
the stifled moans of some one in deep suffering— his hair stood 
erect, a cold sweat exuded itself from his body, and sitting up, he 
listened attentively for a renewal of the sounds — nought was heard 
for a few minutes but the hoarse murmurings of the distltnt tempest, 
which was now gradually dying away. All being ag&in still, he 
was about to lay his tired body on the couch, when he heard the 
murmuring of voices, and a faint laugh, which sounded in his ears 
like the hoarse deep murmuring of a demon. 

Though dismayed, the Seneschal was not deficient in courage, 
and he arose to discover from whence the noise proceeded. His 
tajper had long since died away — he felt with trembling hand for 
his sword, which had been often tried, and had proved a faithful 
friend ; with cautious steps he groped his way to the turret 
window, which he silently opened. 

The clouds were driving before the wind, and the moon was 
faintly, very faintly shining through the misty vault of Heaven, 
by its pale reflection he was enabled indistinctly to observe four 
men, wrapped in cloaks, who seemed to have been engaged in some 
dark deed. One remark, and one only did he hear, which sounded 
to him like the knell of death — the foremost of the four exclaimed 
•* Good sooth Hubert, many a night have we passed in scenes of 
blood, but none did I ever share in, like this." 

Gondibert's limbs shook — ^his blood turned cold — he essayed to 
move, but his limbs refused their office — ^he wished to call aloud, 
but his tongue clung to the roof of his mouth, and he stood at the 
window,gazing as fixedly on the murderers,as if he were a figure of 
stone. The ruffians seemed intent on concealing whoever had 
fallen beneath their murderous hands in a large sack, which could 
be discerned but with difficulty. 

Oondibert thought within himself what course he should pursue 
—he determined upon leaving his room, ringing the alarm bell, 
which would arouse the peasants of the neighbouring village^ but 
then even the villains might escape. 

While engaged thus in thought, the moon suddenly shone forth 
with the utmost brilliancy, revealing every thing as clear as if it 
were the noon day's sun. Gondibert looked down on the naysterious 
group again, ana beheld— oh, heavens ! he started with agonizing 
^•«^ion— 'his hands trembled with rage — his frame was convulsed 
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—his eyes nearly started from their sockets— he stamped upon the 
floor — rushed from his room into the extensive gallery which led 
to the domestic's chambers, and called impetuously — ^help, help, 
Sebastian — ^Rufo — ^haste to the court-yard, for the infernal villains 
have robbed the hen-roost — have wrung the necks of all the fowls, 
and are now putting them in a bag." 

J. H. M. 



DIALOGVES OF THE DEAD^ 



XAPOLEOJJ AND FREDERICK. 



FRSbERlCK. 



How is it, Napoleon, that since your arrival in the shades, we 
have never conversed on those important events in which we were 
each engaged on earth. I have often met you, but you seemed to 
shun me. 

NAPOLEON.. 

, You are mistaken. I have never done so. But when 1 indulge 
in society,! prefer that of the ancients to the moderns. 1 have but 
just now parted from Caesar. 

FREDERICK. 

. Allow me to thank you in the name of the moderns for the^ 
compliment you pay them. Yoi\r preference of the Romans as 
your companions has not escaped my observation. May I ask to 
what circumstance it is owing ? 

NAPOLEON. 

The similarity of our views. They aimed at universal conquest, 
and my endeavours to subjugate Europe could not have failed, if 
successful, to render me nearly as complete a master of the rest of 
the world. 

FREDERICK. 

You attribute to them motives, by which they were never- 
actuated. — Their immense empire was the result of the courage and 
talent of numerous individuals, operating by slow degrees through 
the lapse of time ; and their conquests were as often the cpnsequence 
of a successful repulse of aggression, as of the encroachments of 
unprincipled ambition ; .those who commenced the fabric never 
dreamed of the extent to which it was destined to attain^ 
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Nevertheless, I miut maintain, that the conquests whicli I 
mad e 

FREOERICE. 

Pardon me if I say, that I am still to learn that jou made any. 

NAPOLEON. 

How ! 

rnEDEBICK. 

You were nearly as uniformly successful as any Commander in 
defeating those opposed to you, but the fruits of your victories 
vanished even in your own time, and when you embarked for £lba^ 
not an inch of all those countries you overran, and fancied you 
possessed, remained to France. — I had a hard struggle for 'it I 
admit, but I permanently added Silesia to the kingdom of Prussia,. 
and I did the same with great part of Poland without firing a shot. 

NAPOLEON. 

I see you can afford me no approbation as a statesman, and in 
truth, since I have had time to reflect on my former actions; and 
have heard them canvassed by men who, like you,- were above 
concealing their opinions, I have began to entertain some doubts 
of my abilities as one myself-r-but as a warrior, I think I may 
still fearlessly challenge your good opinion ; in that character in 
one point I may defy the records of time from the earliest period to 
equal me. 

FREDERirK* 

Indeed I 

NAPOLEON. 

No army of modem times, could withstand that which I led into 
Bussia, and as for those of ancient, although there is one recorded, 
probably fabulously, as more numerous, yet the superiority of our 
modem mcUerielj particularly in artillery, could they have been 
opposed, must have ensured their being put " hors de cotnhat" in 
a quarter of an hour. 

' FnKDERICK. 

To speak ** en (juerrie'' no army ever took the field which could 
accomplish the same destruction in a given space of time as that to 
which you allude. 

KAPOLEON. 

That I think, you must allow. 

FRFDERICK. 

It cannot be denied. Yet these immense masses are liable to 
objections, which, in a military point of view are as important as: 
unavoidable ; not to mention the difficulty of supplying them with 
provisions, it is almost impossible to combine the operations of 
such multitudes, with the precision so indispensable in war, and if 
a reverse take place, to remedy error, or restore order, is beyond 
the power of man. 

NAPOI.KON. 

You refer to my disastrous retreat, but surely the unexampled 
sevcjity of the weather 

FIlFPEniCK. 



You must not tell me of that. If it had been as favom*able 



as on 
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your entry, your destruction would have been inevitable, although 
not perhaps to the extent which actually occurred. You were repidsed 
in your attempt to retreat by the south through the provinces of 
the Ukraine, where, in an untouched country, your Commissariat 
could have found ample resources, and the Russians having 
succeeded in forcing you to retrograde through the devastated 
country in which all was consumed and destroyed in your advance, 
your batallions would have been thinned by famine nearly as 
much as by the weather. 

NAPOtEOV. 

I might have drawn them into a general engagement, in which 
their total defeat might have enabled me to spread my columns 
over a greater extent of country, and so availed myself of means 
you do not seem disposed to allow. 

FREDERICK. 

They had too much wisdom to give you that chance. But you 
violated in that expedition one of the most important, although 
self-evident rules of strategy, in seperating yourself from the base 
of your operations, for the trifling one you created in Poland wa» 
not worthy the name. 

NAPOLEON. 

I have sometimes regretted that I did not restore the independence 
of Poland, instead of cresting a Grand Duchy of Warsaw, but I was 
deterred by the dread of Austria and Prussia, who were incensed 
even by what I ventured to do, and who might have interposed 
between me and France with fatal effect. 

FREDERICK. 

Without referring to the events of your career for proof, I must 
own the chief defect in your military character has always appeared 
to me — that all your calculations were founded on the presumption 
ofsuccess,and that you were never prepared with the means to remedy - 
the consequences of disaster. 

NAPOLEON. 

I "certainly never coveted the fiune which is to be acquired by the 
conduct of a retreat. 

FREDERICK. 

Y'^t none has been more permanent than what has been attained 
by skilful ones, the instances of which I need not remind you ; and, 
if I may speak of ray own experience, no victory I ever obtained 
cost me the exertion and risk of my endeavours to retire in tolerable 
order before Daun at Hochkirken ; but I must dismiss the subject 
of war, to tax you with a deed, which, as I am one of the irritable 
tribe of authors, you will find it very dilllcult to satisfy me on. I 
mean the execution of Palm, the Printer. I could more readily 
forgive you the death of ten thousand men in the field. 

NAPOLEON. 

And I could have borne such a loss with less imcasincss than I 
experienced from him. But he was more dangerous than you 
perhaps imagine, in his attempt to rouse the Germans to resistance, 
and it was necessary to strike a terror into his brethren of the Press, 
or I should have had that nest of hornets, which I always held in 
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the greatest dete8tation,about my ears.-r-Yet, surely, the remembrance 
of your cruelty to Trenk might restrain you from reproaching me 
with the punishment of a refractory Printer. 

FREDERICK. 

He intrigued with my sister, which would not have given me 
the least oSence had he not boasted of it, and allowed the affair to 
become public. 

NAPOLEON. 

He was too young when it commenced to be discreet in so 
splendid a honnefortune^ but I peculiarly feel for him, for it wag 
of such spirits as his, I formed my Legion of Honor. 

FREDERICK. 

Yes, he was capable of knocking his head against a bastion with 
perfect sang froid, and indeed had qualities of a higher order for 
war than mere courage ; but I may be allowed to disregard such 
talents in him, when I never valued those of the same nature 
possessed by myself. 

NAPOLEON. 

How ! was it not to those that you owed your cognomen of 
*' The Great." 

FREDERICK. 

Those who bestowed it must answer you that question, for 
certainly I am unable, and I assure you I pride myself infinitely 
more in what I have done in my Cabinet with the pen, and in the 
Orchestra with my flute, than on all I ever accomplished in the 
field with my sword. The glory of the latter was shared with my 
generals, and in some degree with the meanest private in my army. 
That of the former was my sole property — ah ! had you but heard 
me in a quartetto with the two Grauns, and Francis Benda. 

NAPOLEON. 

I fear I should not have had judgment sufficient to estimate your 
merits, for if nature had gifted me with an ear for music (of which 
I have many doubts) it was early spoiled by the roar of the artillery. 

FREDERICK. 

I pity you, and rejoice that so was not mine. — Yes — I repeat, the 
happiest moments of my life were spent among my musicians, and 
the only applause which was ever sweet to my ears, or which I 
truly valued, was that which was brought down by a well executed 
adagio in the concert-room. 

NAPOLEON. 

That was from your Courtiers — could it be depended on as sincere ? 

FREDERICK.. 

I think it might, when I consider the unbiassed opinion of an 
Englishman who chanced to hear my performance, to whom I had 
never even spoken, and which was given to the public in a foreign 
coimtry. — You have read Doctor Burney's " State of Music in 
Germany." 

NAPOLEON. 

No, truly. The little reading I had time or indeed inclination 
to indulge in, was of a very different class. ^ 

FREDERICK. 

Excuse me. — I had forgotten. — ^These are his words " Hi» 
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tmhouchure was clear and even, his finger brilliant, and his taste 
pure and simple. I was much pleased, and even surprised, with 
the neatness of his execution in the allegros, as well as by his 
expression and feeling in the adagios ; in short, his performance 
surpassed in many particulars anything I had ever heard among 
diletanii, or even professors.'* 

NAPOLEON. 

These commendations bear the stamp of candour, and I think you 
may trust them more than those of your friend Voltaire. — ^Pray 
does he still retain the estimation in which you formerly held 
hun? 

FREDERICK. 

No ! I have long since changed my opinion of him as an Author, 
and I fully agree with Madam de Genlis, in considering him the 
most accomplished charlatan that literature has produced. 

NAPOLEON. 

And yet you once wrote to him, that he was a Philosopher, and 
that you were one yourself. 

FREDERICK. 

The philosophy of a King must betaken " Cumgrano salts ^^ and 
if you do that, I think I was a tolerable one. I passed the evening 
before the battle of Zorndorf in correcting some odes of Rousseau 
which required alteration, and when France, Austria, and Russia 
were leagued against me, and it seemed past the power of even 
fortune to extricate me from my difficulties, I had fully determined 
to imitate Cato and fall upon my sword ; but I was too much 
hurried at the moment, to execute my design in a dignified manner, 
and I put it off to a more convenient opportunity. 

NAPOLEON. 

The considerations which influenced you were worthy of a wise 
man — ^but the circumstance of your work the " Ante MicheavcV^ 
being scarcely dry from the Press at the moment when you were 
plundering the Bishop of Liege, agreeably to the most astute 
principles of that barefaced Italian, was a most unfortunate 
cauntretemps for one who defended the principles of truth and 
justice against those of policy and convenience. 

FREDERICK. 

Nevertheless, my reputation has survived it. The fact was, I 
wanted money to finish the Opera House at Berlin, and was also at 
that moment in treaty with the most celebrated contrdlto in 
Europe, without whom my company of vocalists would have been 
incomplete ; and who, I was afraid,would have been taken from me 
by the offers of the French Court — but I outbid them. 

NAPOLEON. 

For which purposes you levied contribution on the unfortunate 
Churchman. 

FREDERICK. 

Yes, the affair cried haste, and I thought that quarter the most 
gpeedy for obtaining a prompt supply. I took but one hundred 
thousand crowns from him, for which I was very grateful, and never 
failed afterwards to remember the Bishop in my prayers. 
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NAPOI.KON. 

I doubt if his Christianity extended to returning the compliment- 
After the candid confession you have made, and considering 
that you were like, myself, a wholesale dealer in destruction 

FREDERICK. 

Yes! — ^but I dealt nearly as largely in renovation during the peace 
which took place before my death ; I restored the dilapidated cities 
of my kingdom, caused agriculture to flourish, and population to 
encrease, and it was in fact a more prosperous ana powerful 
country at my death, than when I received it at .my father's 
decease. The very reputation which my exertions had secured to 
it, preserved it in tranquillity, and the first hostile gun that was 
fired on the soil of Prussia for thirty years was yours, at the battle 
of Jena. 

NAPOLEON. 

History notwithstanding, has not yet done me justice, and 
however fully I may acknowledge the great differences of our 
respective careers 

FREDERICK. 

I will comprise them for you in a very few words. — ^You did 
great things with great means, and I accomplished them with small. 

NAPOLEON. 

Be it so. — ^Farewell. — ^I go to seek Germanicus. 

FREDERICK. 

Let me recommend you rather the company of two worthies, one 
of whom is Charles the Twelfth. You and he should have some 
kindred feelings, for you both received the coup de grace — in 
Russia. Did he ever relate to you the particulars of the siege of 
his house at Bender by the Turks — for some timely suggestion in 
the defence of which he made Rosenberg, his cook, a Colonel in 
the field of battle ? He was indeed a truly great man ! 

NAPOLEON. 

Adieu ! 

FREDERICK. 

The other, Jenghiz Khan. — He destroyed as many men, made as 
much noise in his time, and had nearly as reiined a taste for music 
as yourself 



FIRST LOVE. 

From the Italian of Metustasso. 

Ah ! gentle Zephyrus if e'er 
You find the mistress of ray heart, 

Tell her ihoii art a sigh sincere, 
But never say whose sigh thou art. 

Ah ! gentle rivulet if e*er 
Thy murmuring waters near her glide, 

Say thou art swelled by many a tear, 
But not whose tears encreased thy tide ! 
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DO YOU THINK OP ME. 

Doyou think «f me at mora — 

When the sunshine hath arisen, 
And the mind is bursting forth 

From its slumber-bounded prison — 
When a world of life and joy. 

Is re-opening to the view. 
Do you think of me at morn? — 

For 'tis then I think of you. 

Do you think of me at tlooxl, 

VVith the happy ones around you, 
Rejoicing in your pride. 

At the love wherewith they've crown 'd you : 
When enjoyment on the heart, 

Pencils many a varied hue. 
Do you think of me at noon ? — 

For 'tis then 1 think of you. 

Do you think of me at night — 

When the sparkling stars above you. 
Are beaming like the eyes. 

Of the friends who truly love you : — 
When a prayerful feeling falls 

On the spirit, like the dew ; 
Do you think of me at night 1 

For 'tis then I think of you. 

ANCLO-TASMANICUi. 



FAIR SEX, 



What is a woman ? Ask the sensualist, and he will say, should 
he be well-humoured, she's an angel^ or should he be a splenetic, 
she's a devil/ What is a woman? Ask the amatory bridegroom, 
as he fondly leads from Hymen's hallowed shrine the lovely and 
blushing object of his first, fervid, and only love — his reply will 
identify her with perfection ! What is a woman ? Enquire of the 
parsimonious husoand to whom gold is a deity, and a wife but a 
oonvenience : he will tell you she's a plague, infinitely less endu- 
rable, than any one of those by which Egypt was infested ! But^ 
after all, what is a woman ? This a a question that deserves con- 
sideration. 

Woman, as a sex, may be fairly nominated as the fascinating and 
irresistible medium, by which the all-wise and all-benevolent 
Father of the Universe, has ordained that his terrestrial " image" 
shall be multiplied ! — as a sex, therefore j woman is unquestionably 
to be revered, for— *Ae serves her Maker. 

s 
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A sex, however, is divisible into very many grades : — it includes 
not only (in a human sense) superlatively good — comparatively 
good — a,nd positiveli/ good; but, also, the opposite degrees of im- 
perfection! — ^Whoever, consequently, talking of a woman as an 
tndividtial, either inveighs against, or praises woman as a species^ 
does an act of irrationality and injustice. 

It is true, there are certain predominating graces, and equally 
predominating blemishes, common to the sex, in every rank, and 
almost under every circumstance ; it is also true, that we owe to it 
our being, and every blessing which we realize on earth, or antici- 
pate in Heaven — ^but ! is it not likewise true that to women all our 
woe can be attributed ? Alas ! the fact is genuine. 

Nevertheless, we are not to blame Eve's posterity, for her fatally 
illicit confidence in a fiend, who had the temerity to tempt even 
THE Divine Emancipist ! — ^we are not compelled to visit the sin, 
or to employ a more fashionable phrase, the foible of our first 
mother, on the latest generation of her numerous daughters, cer- 
tainly not! we will, therefore, simply confine ourselves to the 
delineation of those all -prevailing daughters as they are ; hoping, 
that when we may appear to praise them, they may rest assured we 
do so with sincerity ; and trusting that wherein we may be com- 
pelled to censure, our chastising rod may be, in fairness^ deemed 
to be wielded by the hand of aftection. 

To describe a woman, however, it is needless to represent her 
bosom as rivalling the snows of Greenland, — ^her lips as excelling 
the ruby, — ^her breath as superior in fragrance to the blossoms of 
Damascus, — her raven brows as arched like the " covenental bow" 
or her eyes as more brilliant than the galaxy of stars that glitter in 
an arctic firmament ; it is unnecessary to say that she is beautiful, 
attractive, and over man's heart, powerful ! — ^That she is each, 
that she is all, the world can testify. 

But, to define her character, she should be viewed as a virgin — 
as a bride — ^and as a mother : — in each of which interesting rela- 
tions, not only to society, but to her lover, her husband, and her 
offspring, she most conspicuously, either renders herself honorable, 
or degreed — a blessing, or a malediction. 

If, in her vestal state, a woman is ingenuous, in either approving 
or rejecting the addresses of the man who professes to love her 
honorably ; — if, when matrimonially united, she makes her hus- 
band's heart the casket of her confidence, the earthly heaven of her 
happiness, and the highest human object of her pride; — and, 
lastly, if, when blessed by God with the living seal of a sacred 
union, she rears her plastic offspring in the path that leads to the 
rosy bowers of celestial eternity, — then is a woman more than ad- 
miring eloquence can eulogise ; — almost a deity whom man might 
worship. 

But, if coquetry and designed licentiousness, pollute her maiden- 
hood — if she degrades her bridal-couch with caresses, unhallowed; 
by affection ;— and if, when a mother, she t\o\hivX\j permits ^et 
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babe to imbibe with its infantile nutriment, the rudiments of de- 
pravity — there is no imaginable character more righteously, or at 
the same time, more wwrighteously amenable to scorn and exe- 
cration. 

Such then is women : very good^ — very had ; — and I may also 
observe— <«rca«i<?wa//y indifferent ! 

T. 



AN ADVENTURE ON THE KILWORTH MOUNTAINS, 



In the summer of the year 181 — I had passed several weeks on 
a visit to the metropolis of Ireland, in which I was not a little 
surprised by its beautiful public buildings, and annoyed by its 
slovenly squares, poverty stricken streets, and depressed population. 
I frequently explored with delight the beauties of its environs, 
equalled, it must be allowed, by few of those of the capitals of 
Europe, and particularly its enchanting bay, second only to that of 
Naples. The headlands which form it, are distant from each other 
about twelve or fourteen miles, and the extremity inland to which 
its waters reach, about eight or nine. On the southern side the 
shore is level for two or three miles,and the land then rises gradually 
until it ascends to an elevation, which may equal that of the loftiest 
hills, but can scarcely be termed mounluinous. For the distance 
of ten miles, which is that of Dalkey Island and Sound, from the 
city, and the length which these highlands occupy, the scene is 
one of that cultivated beauty, which can only ue found in the 
neighbourhood of a large capital like Dublin, the overflowings of 
whose former riches and prosperity created those innumerable 
residences, whose woods, plantations, gardens, com fields, and 
meadows, form the charming scene I describe. In the rear the 
sierra (or saw, which is its Spanish signification, from its numerously 
peaked heads, resembling the teeth of a saw) of Bray Head rises its 
lofty pinnacles, and more to the interior, the single and insulated 
cone of the Sugar Loaf forms a back ground, which pleasingly 
contrasts by its rugged wildness with the amenity of the shores of 
the bay. — On the north, it presents a comparatively low aspect to 
the opposite side, and is equally improved by a succession of 
country seats and pleasure grounds, among which the Cascino, called 
inarino, in the demesne of the Earl of Charlemount, which is a 
fac simile of one that particularly attracted his attention in Italy, 
and which is highly ornamented on the exterior with friezes, 
entablature, and statues, as also the front of the Charter School, 
th6 centre of which is a portico of the Doric order, standing within 
a few yards of the beach, gives the entire view a classical air, which,, 
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to the eye of taste is not one of its smallest channs. Further on 
is the village of Clontarf, whose white dwellings add brilliancy to the 
delightful tint of blue with which an unclouded sky is reflected 
from the surface of the sea, and a few miles beyond, rises the 
extensive promontory of Howth, in shape and proportions entirely 
dissimilar from any of the other eminences which form the 
landscape. The point from which the whole of this magnificent 
view can be best beheld is the Light House, which is placed at the 
extremity of a pier, nearly four miles in length in the centre of the 
bay, which commands the entire of this almost matchless semicircle, 
or rather segment of an ellipsis, the only portion of which remains 
to be described is the city of Dublin, which occupies the most 
distant point, and rises with that grand and imposing effect, which 
the edifices, spires, and domes of a great city can alone produce- 
Being a lover of the beauties of nature, which in my opinion are 
never so striking as when combined with those of art, I availed 
myself of ev^ry means, pedestrian, equestrian, and aquatic, to 
explore those I have attempted to faintly describe, and in one of 
my excursions had the agreeable surprise of meeting a friend, of 
whose intention of visiting Ireland I had not before been apprised. 
My original plan had not oeen to extend my stay beyond the period 
of a few weeks, but induced by the desire of my friend, I consented 
to accompany him on a visit to the lakes of Killarney. It was 
agreed we should perform the journey on horseback, on which, 
accompanied by but a single servant, we started on one of the few 
fine mornings which even in summer the variable and rainy climate 
of Ireland affords, at the early hour of four o'clock. Passing 
through the Phoenix Park, in which is situated the residence ofthe 
Lord Lieutenant, we were regarded with wondering eyes by herds 
of deer, who were not used to be so early disturbed by the matinal 
exercises ofthe citizens, and reached Naas before breakfast, where 
I encountered the first startling memento of the difference of the 
land in which I was a denizen, from that in which I fortunately had 
had my birth. As we approached the town, I observed from some 
distance the projection of what appeared to be a rod of iron (and 
which I at first took for a conductor) from the top of a large 
building, but on a nearer approach I was someuhat surprised to 
observe that the upper extremity instead of coming to a point, was 
considerably enlarged — that immediately below the protuberance 
. was a cross, similar to the guard of a sword. The object was in 
full view from the lower part of the town, in which was situated 
the Inn where we breakfasted; and I can scarcely express my 
horror when I was told in a careless reply to my interested 
enquiry what the object might be — ^that it was the head, or rather 
what remained of the head of " one O'Connor*" who was active 
in the Rebellion of 1798. 

* The fate of that individual » and of another of the name, who was engaged in the 
same cause, are a Btriking exemplification of the blanks and prizes in the lottery of 
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Conciliation of the Catholics, indemnity for the past, and security 
for the future, and an acknowledgment of the evils and wrongs under 
which the Irish had suffered for so many years previous to 181 1 , had 
been so long the chorus or rather cant of the satellites of Government, 
that I could not help considering the lingering and cold-blooded 
display of this appalling relic of mortality, a conunent of most forcible 
mockery on its deceitfulness. New objects, however, speedily suc- 
ceeding each other as we advanced, dispelled these sombre reflections 
as we passed through a champaign, and naturally fertile country, in 
which the want of the hedge rows of full grown timber, which I was 
accustomed to see in so many parts of England, the inferior breed 
of cattle, the general meanness of agricultural equipments, and the 
hovels of the peasantry, clearly evinced the want of capital in the 
tenant, and nearly as distinctly indicated the landlord an absentee. 
Passing through Carlow, Kilkenny, and Clonmell, we found 
ourgelves towards the close of the fourth evening of our departure 
ascending the road which leads over the summit of the Kilworth 
Mountains, which border the counties of Cork and Tipperary. 
Heavy clouds had been collecting for the last few hours over our 
heads, the air had the sultry and stifling feel which precedes a 
thunder storm, no habitation seemed nigh, and to add to the number 
of our impending disasters,my horse displayed sjrmptoms of lameness 
which rapidly increased. Night closed in as we attained the top of 
the mountain, and just as the vanishing of the first flash of lightning 
left us involved in gloom, we thought ourselverfhappy in descrying 
a glimmering of light at a distance. To this we made all the haste 
my disabled animal would allow, and the rain had begun to descend 
in torrents, when we tapped at the door of the mansion which 
contained our beacon, and begged for entrance and shelter for the 
night This abode, as we afterwards more clearly discerned at our 
departure in the morning, had pretensions much above the common 
order. The pig had a separate apartment, exterior, and adjoining 
to, the dwelling of his friend and owner. The dunghill was a little 
on one side of the path to the entrance, to and from which it allowed 
free ingress and egress. The door was secured during the 
night by a \^ooden bar, instead of the usual mathematical procesa 
by which the application of the pitch fork forms, with the hearth 
and door, a right angled triangle, and the application of a few 
brushfuUs of whitewash to the front (for to the entire would have 
been an extravagant, and wasteful expenditure) gave the whole a 
tasteful, light, and airy appearance. We were promptly admitted, 
and received with that hospitality which is genuine in the Irish 
peasantry, and often a more respectable quality than in the gentry, 
who too frequently adulterate it with a mixture of prodigality and 
ostentation. Over the exertions of our host, his wife and son, to 



ambition :— one is now a French peer, and lieutenant-general — married to the 
daughter of Condercet, and possessing an adequate fortanc. The haad of the other, 
bleached in the sun, rain, and winds of heaven, for twenty years ! 
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give us the best reception wliicli their humble means admitted, I 
however thought I could perceive an air of uneasiness for which I 
was at a loss to account, and which I am free to own when I recol- 
lected the lawless and disturbed state of the country, gave me some 
forebodings of rather a disagreeable nature. The rain and clouds 
had soon passed away, the moon was risen, a delightful night 
was about to succeed— our horses were well fed and littered 
in a shed behind the cabin, and we were just sitting down to a 
supper, at which in London we should have started with horror 
and astonishment, consisting of some cold slices of a late defunct 
companion of our neighbour of the swinish multitude, with some 
roast potatoes, and butter of excellent quality, when the noise of a 
horseman, approaching at a rapid rate, attracted our attention, and 
visibly added to the perplexity of our entertainers, who exchanged 
looks more pregnant with meaning than any I had yet observed. 
He stopped, dismounted, and knocked at the door, and while we were 
engaged in discussing a meal, to which exercise and the keen air 
of the mountains gave a zest, a conversation of nearly ten minutes 
duration took place, in a tone of voice too low to be overheard, 
between the stranger and our host, at the conclusion of which, the 
former entered. The first glance conveyed to my ideas the impression 
of a farmer of the better clas8,which,however, a further examination 
did not confirm. We arose to acknowledge his entrance, and he 
retui'ned our bow with one, in which I could neither perceive either 
rusticity, orpolish,but aplentiful,and, I thought, too apparent,share 
of indifference. He seated himself near the fire, and I had then a 
better opportunity to observe his person, with which I was much 
struck. His age, I would have estimated between thirty-five and 
forty years. His person, much above the common size, was more 
remai-kable for strength, than agility, although, evidently, not 
deficient in the latter quality. His broad shoulders, depth of 
chest, powerful limbs, and general power of frame, clearly denoted 
a man, capable of enduring the greatest hardships, while his 
countenance presented the indication of qualities,which seemed, in 
some degree, contradictory. Rarely, indeed, have I seen any thing 
finer than his forehead, and eye ; the former, expansive, smooth, 
and of a whiteness, which contrasted with the brown hue of the 
lower part of his face, and must have been so preserved by a hat of 
an uncommon wide brim, and a peculiar form, which reached much 
lower than the usual limit ; the eye, of the purest blue and white, 
indicative of self-possession, clearness, and caution, and which on 
the slightest contraction of the brow, seemed to penetrate the 
thoughts of those whom it was fixed on. Here, however, my 
commendations must cease. The other features of his face were 
of a far inferior mould; the nose short, and in two lines, the 
lower rathe? inclined to the external, than internal curve, and the 
mouth coarse, the lips being thick, and not compressed. His dress 
was a frock coat, of green, leathers, and whole boots, spurred; in his 
hand a whip, of. more than ordinary dimensions. He remained in 
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hia position, without seeming to regard ua, for aome minutes, and 
B3 tliere was every appearance of his continuiiig sn, I attempted 
to break the awkwardness of the silence, which had seized on the 
whole party, by addressing him some trivial remarks on the weather, 
to which he repliod,with more attention than I had expected. Thus 
encouraged, I adverted to the disturbed state of the country in 
which we tlien were, wliich was commencing that partial resistance 
to tithes, which has since become so violent, that a sate of half a 
dozen cows, under distress, has only been effected by the aid of a 
regiment of Highlanders, and lancers, flanked by two pieces of 
artillery. This topic evidently fixed his attention, and interested 
hia feelings, so that I was tempted to pursue it ; and I mentioned a 
pamphlet, which had been lately published on the subject, by the 
bishop of Elphin. 

" Aye," said he, carelessly, " I know him, the late Provost of 
Triniy- College — ^Elrington." 

" Tne puhhcation," replied I, " is considered a most able one." 

" Pity" said he, " it was not written by the bishop of Kildarc, 
who sells milk, and rents a tumpike-road ;* yon, perhaps, remem- 
ber its chief points.'' 

" Yes ; he commences with researches in ancient times, to show, 
that ' assessments on the land, to support the priesthood, was 
the practice in ancient times, even among the Pagans, and instances 
the case, as well as I remember, of a temple, in the neighbourhood 
of Syracuse, so maintained, when Sicily waa one of the granaries of 
Rome.' 

" To shew his learning — agreed : what has that to do with us f 

" Not much, I own ; but to come closer to the point, he says 
that the tenant, when he agrees to rent the fai-m from the landlord, 
makes hia calculation, according to the amount of tithe which he 
knows he shall have to pay, and makes his offer accordingly, and . 
that, therefore, in fact, the tax comes out of the landlord's pocket, 
who makes no complaint, and not of the tenantry's, who resist it." 

" The devil he does ! He is a hypocrite, and knows better than 
to believe what he writes, to please those who have given him 
promotion. He is well aware that in the overflowing population 
of Ireland, the only consideration with the tenant when he occupies 
land is, that of the lowest pittance on which he can support life ; 
after which, he offers what he thinks the land will afford; for if he 
don't, another will overbid him.and understarve himself to obtain 

!>ossession. But granting that the tenant is as independent as the 
andlord and can turn himself to other occupations, if he does not 
obtain a lease, and, therefore, makes hia ofi'er on the independent basis 
which the bishop auppoaes — what then ? Land will never, in ifsfff, 

* Faft. He was caricatured in hiscananicala, stsnilingal the loll-house door, and 
uiatchiag ofF the claik, with hia crwier, Iram an old coualiy woman who was 
vUempdng to force h?r way through, without paying toll on BOme cgga ahe wai 
carrying to market. 
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yield produce, in which is the tithe. There must be two other 
indispensable adjuncts, which are supplied, solely, by the tenant, 
viz. capital, and labour. Thus, of the'three parts, the tenant provides 
two— does he not then pay two-thirds of the tithe from the sweat 
of his brow, or the outlay of his generally miserable property ?" 

This was what is commonly called a poser. I made no direct 
reply, but as the boys say at school, thought it best to, * skip, and 
go on,' and was about to quote some equally powerful position of 
the bishop's, when the stranger continued — 

" To even waive what I have just mentioned, we are Catholics — 
our religion is different from that of those who exact the tithe, 
and we pay our own clergy. I^ it just, then, that we should pay the 
priesthood also, which a foreign yoke has imposed upon us ?" 

If the former reply was a ' poser,' I felt that to use a pugilistic 
simile, this was putting the head of my argument, or rather of the 
bishop's into chancery, but the words * fbreign yoke,' struck on my 
ei^r with a discordant tone, that rather confused me, as by the 
deduction following, I was a foreigner, although in the British 
dominions. Disregarding, or seeming to disregard this, I shifted 
my ground, and adverted to the atrocities which were committed ii| 
fbe course of the resistance made to the levy which appeared so 
odious in his eyes. 

^^ These I do not defend. When the angry passions of an ignorant 
and oppressed peasantry are put in action, think you, their rage is 
to be restrained, within the bounds of form, which the precedent 
and practice of centuries assign to the revenge of a duellist ? Yet 
will I still say, the fate of some of those who have fallen, is the just 
punishment of Heaven on devouring avarice, and steel-hearted 
pppression." 

" But to wbat end is this desultory warfare ? Tithes are still 
levied in spite of opposition^ and will continue to be so. AVhy , then, 
kick against the pricks?" 

" That they shall continue to be so, is what I hope the future 
course of events will not confirm — but, in any case, one important 
point is gained : the population is kept in habits of resistance to 
the government, and will neither start at a musket, or blench at the 
sight of a halter; and the day may come, when they shall be incited 
to action, on a wider scale, and for a nobler purpose." 

I was at first at a loss for his meaning, but the recollection of his 
words, a * foreign yoke,' just then recurring to my recollection, 
instantly gave me a clue to his meaning. My English blood was 
stirred at the conviction, and I could not restrain myself from 
replying— 

" You, then, are one of those fools, who believe a- separation of 
the countries is practicable." 

" Yes," said he, calmly, but with an evident effort to preserve 
his temper. 

" Pray," said I, " what period may you look to, as the probable 
time of that happy event occurring ? May we hope for it m a year 
or two?" 
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** A sneer/* he replied, " is not equal to a sound argument; — »it 
• tnay not be in my time, and I may expect to live in the common 
tsourse, some thirty or forty years— but" — ^-—he made a pause which 
I supplied— 

"You live in hope f* 

"I dor 

His calmness, which, as it afterwards appeared, was rathef 
deceitful, begot a temperament similar in myself and with more 
suavity than had graced the latter part of. our colloquy, I 
acknowledged my conviction that he was a man of acuteness, and I 
had no doubt, of education, and asked him how, from his knowledge 
of histciry in general, or that of Great Britain, in particular, he 
could form such an anticipation ? 

" History in general," said he, I read to the following effect — " I 
there perceive the natural depravity of man developed, ill proportion 
as he attains the means to indulge y and employ it. The Governors 
accordingly I find generally more corrupt than the governed, and 
the encroachments of the former gradually trespassing on the rights 
of the latter. This, however, has its limits : oppression begets 
resistance, and when that is successful, Revolutions take place ; 
the political atmosphere is purified by the storm — a dreadful lesson 
is taught to tyrants — and government is administered on better 
principles. Every thing human, however, is continually changing, 
- and, accordingly, that which is good must deteriorate. Former 
experience is forgotten — fresh degeneracy succeeds— the wheel 
revolves, and all is acted over again. In their external relations, I 
find one nation arranged against another by the designs of ambition, 
and for the purposes of conquest ; and I see the leaders of armies, 
whom I consider no better than military ruffians, looked up to with 
awe, as great and glorious beings. The statesmen, too, I behold, prac- 
tising snifts and evasions, which, on a smaller scale, and in persons 
less exalted, would be rewarded by a transference to the gallies. In 
its particular application, I see my native country totally unconnected 
with England for many centuries, I see it then, a conquest, and its 
government even up to the present day, administered on the worst 
principle of conquest, which is oppression, even when it is falsely 
termed an United Kingdom. The circle of destiny, I see, too, 
revolve, and having once been disunited, I believe it may be so again. 
Who shall predict the means which are yet to be evolved from the 
womb of time ? France, or America, may throw a force on the 
shores of Ireland; or, a Revolution in England may afford the 
happy moment for its completion, without foreign assistance/' 

'* You dream," I replied, " Ireland must succumb, and England 
remain predominant ; none can resist her power V^ 

. ** Yes !" cried he, *' starting up with an energy and vehemence 
which electrified me. There is one, and that one is, myself : I defy 
her force, and I laugh to scorn her edicts. If her government rules 
the day, I am master of the night ! The moment that sees me 
deprived of means to coiitest her power, shall view me spurn and 

T 
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quit my native soil ; and here come twenty more with whom I 
would face the best score of her sons that ever drew the breath of 
life!'' 

I heard a horn sound at the moment — ^a band of horsemen rushed 
along the road, and drew suddenly up before the door. He qiiitted 
the house, mouuted, and gave the order to proceed at full speed ; 
and, before I recovered from my astonishment, the sound of their 
departure had died away in the distance, and all was again still and 
silent." 

" I retired, but I need scarcely say it was not to rest : — my 
imagination was disturbed and excited by the scenes I have 
described ; and I arose, unrefreshed in the morning, with my 
friend, and pursued our journey . The experience I gained afterwards, 
during my stay in Ireland, led me to lament the injustice inflicted 
on, and the sufferings borne by, a people, in whose charactei* 
numerous faults, which are too much the consequences of their 
unfortunate position, are combined with some virtues, which cannot 
be denied. I no longer wondered that many of her inhabitants 
entertained the same opinions, as those so fearlessly advanced by the 
stranger I have mentioned ; and from the result of these enquiries, 
which the curiosity and interest he inspired, led me to make, I had 
every reason to believe that he had shortly after embarked for 
America, and was certain that he was no other than that remarkable 
individual, who long struck terror into the southern Province of 
Ireland under the assumed name of Captain Bock. 

— K— 



THE SERIOUS STUDENT. 



The serious student is the child of solitude, clinging from his 
earliest youth to stillness and retirement. Solitude is the mother of 
his love, and study, the sister of his aftection. 

His life is always one of considerable hardship, frequently of 
peculiar wretchedness and misfortune. From youth to manhood, 
from manhood to old age, and from old age to the grave, he is still 
wandering on the desert ; and although he may find many bright 
gi*een spots and fresh flowers to refresh him, with cool fountains 
to quench his thirst, yet his journey lies, for the most part, over 
the parren and pai'ched wilderness, '* where no water is." View 
him on his first entrance at a public school, and weep for him : see 
him the by word of his fellows, — the sleeve-laugh of his tailor, the 
drudge of the senior boys, and the scorn of the junior. Oh ! if 
you had seen him, as I have, mocked, hunted, ferreted out, like a 
wild beast, worried till his very heart ached within him, and the 
chords of feeling almost severed by the anguish of his mind — ^you 
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\rould have wept for him. The cares and anxieties of other men 
are severally dispelled by the healing hand of time, or the accom- 
plishment of their desires. The lover gains his mistress, the mer- 
chant makes his fortune ; but the sorrows of tlie student never 
diminish, but rather increase. ' He is at College : well, he is happy 
now ; — there he may pursue his studies with comfort to himself. 
I grant you, in one sense, he is more unmolested, than formerly ; 
Jbut he who knows what a College life is, will also know how to 
appreciate his comforts. Invited to parties, with whom he must 
associate, frequently for the sole purpose of amusing the idle and 
the dissolute ; always without any real good will or fellowship 
towards him, he is equally the object of derision, whether he accept 
or refuse them. 

' Shut out thus by conscience, as well as inclination, from the 
aociety of the gay and the profligate, he becomes every day more 
and more a student— every day more and more removed from the 
manners and customs of the world. 

It must be thus with him. The serious Christian lover of books 
(for that is the character I am attempting to delineate) must be 
alone ; it is contrary to his nature to be otherwise : he can have 
no companionship— no fellowship with the world. Will the lamb 
lie down with the wolf, or the dove with the kite ? No ! — if he have 
any friend, — any one to smile when he smiles, or weep when he 
weeps, — ^he must seek him from amongst his own peculiar band ; — 
it must be some one whose feet, like his, are sore with the sands of 
the wilderness, and whose brow is burning with the same bitter 
of anguish : — it must be a serious student. 

The lover of books has no amusements, no joys, no pastimes in 
tsonunon with other men : the scene of his happiness extends little 
farther than his library. There, indeed, he is happy ; his books, 
his darling books, those sweet nurselings of liis hopes and fears, 
shelf above shelf around him. Cicero, and Homer, and Virgil, 
with his tale of woman's love, and Horace, with his soug, (far more 
suiting to the Student's ear,) of woman's scorn. He is happy here, 
for he is alone. 

The serious Student is no misanthrope ; he is what he is by 
necessity, not" by nature. He offered to love the world, and the 
world scoffed at him ; but his love does not turn to hate ; he does 
not curse the world, — he loves it still — loves it for the sake of Him 
who made it. But the world is nothing to him — he is nothing to 
the world. He feels himself a lone and desolate being, finding 
bitterness where he looked for blessings, and mocking, where he 
hoped for a welcome. He is one of a scattered and despised people, 
and the very dissoluteness and loneliness of his situation throws a 
darkness over his thoughts and disposition, which thickens with 
his growth, and'deepens with his years. Among the gay and beau- 
tiful he seems a wandering spirit, bringing grief and sadness along 
with him : he sees the eye of scorn and the lip of contempt, and the 
gall of his anguish grows more bitter, and his affliction becomes^ 
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more" poignant, as he looks upon them. He feels the ban of 
excommimicalion upon hmi from the world, and for ever. But 
oh ! (and this is ** theunkindest cut of all !'') the flower, which he 
looked forward to during all his long and patient wanderings ;— 
the flower which he said should comfort him, when he was old, and 
breathe a twilight around his declining years — the flower which 
should weep by his death-bed, or wither on his grave, is plucked 
by a stranger, and he finds it not. Yes !— that loveliest flower, 
woman's heart, the last sweet blossom of Paradise, is lost to him* 
The fop may bask in her smile and revel in her sweetness, — ^the 
seducer and the adulterer may flutter like fallen angels round the 
roses of Eden, till their very senses ache with satiety, — but he must 
not approach. 

Afise, son of loveliness, thou hast joys the world knows not of. 
There is that within thee, which passeth show. Of a truth men do 
not know the man of solitude, for they think he sorroweth, when 
he is glad ; and mourneth when he rejoiceth, — that he is melancholy 
when alone, forgetting that the serious Student is never less 
alone, that when alone : for he can sit in his green bower, with the 
ted roses hanging over him, and feed upon his own thoughts, like 
the night-bird on her sweet song. The sky beneath which the 
serious Student \ialks, however gloomy his wanderings may be, is 
ever clear, ever lovely ; the storm of adversity does not ruffle, — 
the syren breeze of prosperity does not smooth it ; — ^the one can 
bring no darkness, the other no light : it is always the same— pure 
and beautiful as the spirits who inhabit it. 

Shall we then call the serious Student unhappy, because his hap- 
piness differs from ours ? The tears he sheds are for those who 
weep^-'for those who mourn : he grieves for the world, not for 
himself ; for he is happy beyond any thing the world can imagine 
—happy in solitude and innocence. Let his gayest scoffer watch 
him, as he journies on, with the smile of peace upon his face, 
regardless whether his path lies through the garden or the desert ; 
and let him follow till he smile for the last time on his death-bed, 
when he will be tempted to exclaim, with the ^writer of this brief 
Rketch—- ** May my last end be like his !'* 

TO MY PliLOW. 

When sick of the world and forgotten by all, 

Who in pleasure and pain are remembered by me ; 
When the tear that by pride was forbidden to fall, 

Escapes, when unwitnessed, by any but thee. 
When others have buried their sorrows in slumber, 

And e'en misery sleeps on her pillow of stone ; 
When I am condemnea the sad hours to number, 

And seem to inhabit the world alone. 
Then in thee false deluder ! 1 seek consolation, 

And sue for the balmy oblivion of sleep ; 
But thougivcst it such horrors of fancy's creation. 

As make it a pleasure to wake and to weep. — 1\[ — 
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ALBUM TRIFLES FOR FRANCISCA. 

I. 

When the songs we loved in childhood. 

Are awakened once again ; 
Though *tis not our native mountains. 

That are echoing back the strain j 
There's a gentle feeling waken'd. 

With which we would not part, 
And though tears are on the eyelids. 

There is joy upon the heart ! 

When the well-remembered voices 

Fall again upon the ear. 
Of the wanderer, returning. 

After many a lonely year : 
All the sorrows of the spirit. 

Like the morning mists, depart, 
At affliction's rising sunbeams — 

And there's joy upon the heart ! 

When the hopes that we have clung to. 

Thro* a dreary time of toil. 
Seem, no mqre to mock our wishes. 

In reality to smile ; 
We forget the pangs we've suffer'd. 

From affliction's bitter smart ; 
And though tears are on the eyelids. 

There is joy upon the heart ! 

n. 
Where is a home for us through the earth roving. 

Sorrow encircling the pathway we tread ; 
Where are the forms of the loved and loving. 
Who from our memory never shall fade 1 
In the grave — ^in the grave ! 

Where is a couch of rest, where we may slumber, 
Disturb'd not by dreams of the strife of this world. 

When the dark weight of griefs, our hearts that encumber. 
Is in eternal forgetfulness furrd 1 

In the grave — ^in the grave ! 

in. 
The past, with its enjoyments ! — wheresoe*er my thoughts should be, 
' They are turning, ever turning, with intensity to ye ! 
The village church, the village green, where childhood's years were spedt. 
Are rising to my mind with forms of fairest beauty bent. 

My spirits young companion9«-the delights of boyhood's hours. 
When truth display 'd her golden stores, and pleasure ope'd her flowers ; 
The chasers of the honey bee, as she roam'd from spot to spot. 
These, these, in spite of toil and time, can never be forgot. 

T)ie charms of youth*s maturer time, those forms of grace and light. 
The sunshine of whose glance dispel'd, the clouds of sorrow's night : 
Whose voices were like music from some gentle fairy flute ; 
Whose bosoms were all purity that the world could not pollute. 

Not unremember'd are they, for they haunt each daily dream. 
And round my couch, like angels, to protect me ever seem. 
In waking or m slumbering — from the first unto the last, 
One thought is ever hunting me, and that thought is — ^the past ! 
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I M TO JBE MARRIED TO-MORRO\V. 

Oh ! prithee, IMamma, do not make such a fuss, 

Aljout prudence, and changing^ my station ; 
There have many pfone thro', such affairs before us. 

Nor sulFer'd the least hesitation ; 
Every sentence 1 utter — each gesture and look. 

From propriety's pages I'll borrow, 
That yoii ne er shall have reason, to bring me to book, 

Tho' I'm to be married to-morrow ! 

You say I'm too young, but Mamma, that's a crime. 

Too light, for your grave reprobation ; 
And if I live long enough, surely in -time. 

For complaint, you can have no occasion ; 
Mamma, dear Mamma, I would not have you think, 

A moment, on sighing and sorrow, 
I'm so happy, I'm sure, I shall not sleep a wink — 

For I'm to be married to-morrow ! 

Anclo-Tasmanicus. 



ON GALLANTRY AND DUELLING. 



With what inexplicable caprice mankind are prone to miscall 
actions, and misjudge their performers, can scarcely be rendered 
more manifest, than by adverting to the reception which is, com- 
monly, extended to the " man of honor :" alias the duellist : alias 
the cold-hearted systematic murderer ! and to the " man of gal- 
lantry :" alias the destroyer of parental peace : alias the trea- 
cherous betrayer of virgin confidence and of generous affection ! 
These " men," instead of being hunted down by the scorn and 
indignation of society as human monsters who deserve no tolera- 
tion, are welcomed with "wreathed smiles" — f'Oh/ skame^ where 
is thy hlu^h? Oh I woman^ 7v1iere is thy frown?'' J are wel- 
comed, I repeat, into the festive halls of beauty, rank, and pro- 
fessed morality, as an ornament to the banquet, and as, by their 
" honor" and " gallantry," shedders of ecldt on the assemblage. 
Whilst the widow and the orphan offspring of the " honorable" 
ruffian's assassinated victim, are pining unpitied and desolate in 
destitution, and whilst the "gallant" deceiver's hapless prey, after 
seeing her grey-haired, broken-hearted mother, descend into the 
grave, which he, fiend-like, had dug for her, crouches shivering, 
hungry, and but half-apparelled, beneath the frozen winter's blast — 
on the cold stone portal of some upstart villain, who has purchased 
wealth at the cost of his integrity, one might rationally conclude, 
that every generous sentiment would unite with the most prudential 
apprehensions, to expel from the hallowed recess of a father's 
home, the monsters to whom I have alluded. But, no I The 
parent who vindictively transports his famishing labourer for 
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having snared a hare, is inconsistent enough, to entertain at table 
with his unsuspicious wife and uncontaminated daughters, the 
Wretch whose practice is to seduce, and whose satanic pride is to 
boast that it is so; — ^forgetful, all the while, that the poacher's 
offence might , in truth, have resulted from necessity ; but, that 
the " man of gallantry" must have been both ungrateful for hos- 
pitality, and a vilely dishonorable violator of faith reposed in his 
sincerity ! — ^The " man of honor," too, who will, with a demon's 
black insinuations, first undermine the innocence of his enter* 
tainer's wife, and then give him " the satisfaction of a gentleman" 
at twelve paces, with a hair trigger — (the consequences of which 
not seldom are, that the insulted husband is assassinated — ^the 
seduced wife stabs herself in remorse, and her defenceless daughters 
are cast upon a merciless world, to be tossed by every temptation, 
as a straw on the ocean is moved by every ripple,) the " man of 
honor" too, I say, is countenanced, by those who profess to love 
humanity, and hold vice in detestation — ^by those who make long 
prayers, and deprecate with all a Cromwell's pant, each dereliction 
from propriety ! Most strange — ^most incomprehensible, that in 
England, the retreat of philosophy and the temple of Christianity— 
in England, whose boast is to " call things by their proper names," 
and whose Criminal Laws, if framed agreeably to her constitution, 
recognize no distinction between the opulent and indigent, the 
noble and ignoble, amongst offenders : — ^most strange indeed ! that 
the worst of blood-stained murderers, instead of being elevated on 
a tree of ignominious death, and gibbeted until his bones become 
blanched by the rains of Heaven, should be sheltered and caressed 
9A gentleman forsooth! or "tw^w of honor ^^ and that the snake 
of the fire-side — ^the domestic fiend — ^the deliberate seducer, instead 
of being an object of universal hatred and reproach, should be 
nourished in the bosom of society, as a " man of gallantry" — ^whilst 
his debased and grief-blanched victim, like a blighted lilly is 
drooping to the earth, abandoned by the destroyer, and prevented, 
by the barbarous prejudice of the world— which most ungenerously 
punishes seduction in the betrayed, not in the betrayer — ^from ever 
re-ascending by the climax of penitence and propriety, to at least 
within the outward pale of unstigmatized association ! Yes, reader, 
it is strange, and it is pitiable, but .alas ! it is also true, Man, 
lordly man, expects when he falls, to be lifted ; when he offends, 
and sorrows for offending, to be pardoned ; but he too often acts as 
if he forgot that the author of his redemption had taught him to 
implore compassion in the degree that he displays it into his fellow- 
creatures. Poor feeble woman, on the contrary, if, beguiled by 
his perjured vows and fascinating flattery — ^liis seeming truth and 
professed adoration — she drops but once from the elevation of her 
innocence, regains it never ! but is, from being degraded, alone, 
in person, (for I Viewhox principles as yet, unpolluted) forced into 
that pity-moving but depraved connexion of unblushing harlots, 
who may be called the shameless ruin of their own sex, and the 
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shame of man :— a connexion into which I might almost assert that 
were even an angel of light to be cast, she would speedily resemble 
a spirit of darkness. AMICUS. 



A THOUGHT, 



As from the faintest spark, a spacious City, may, in a few hourd 
become enveloped by all the horrors of a conflagration ; — and, as a 
ball of snow, impelled by the playful school-boy from the summit 
of a hill, acciunulates both power and bulk, no less than speedy 
with every descending evolution ; — so nations may be plunged, atl 
France has been, into anarchy, through the progressive influence 
of speculative patriotism. To the philosophy of the Abb^ Baynal, 
misapplied to the public afi^rs oi a People, too mercurial to be 
long contented under any form of Government, may be fairly 
ascribed the momentum given to the Car of Parisian murder, in 
1792 ; — ^poor good old man, he indeed " furnished arms to the 
hand of licentiousness," and by havitfg done sOy proved the danger 
qf hrood^hivM opinions and disseminating principles fvhich the 
multitude do not understand — opinions and principles which, by 
fostering their natural love of novelty, and apparently sanctioning 
their factious promptness to be discontented, are productive of 
evils the most sanguinary, and innovative ; when they are designed^ 
rather to repair and heautify the edifice of the State, than to raze 
ittothedust. T« 

FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 

I deem'd you loved me, for your eye 

Would fondly rest on me ; 
I deem'd you loved me, for your sigh 

Would breathe — ^your cheek would be 
Tinged with a crimson, if I came 

Across your path by chance ; 
And then what thoughts, without a name. 

Spoke in your hurried glance ! 

I deem'd you loved me, for I knew 

How in my heart I shrined you — 
How in each gentle, tenderest clue 

Of fancy I entwined you ; 
I deem'd you loved, because I saw 

Your actions like my own — 
Your eye had my heart's timid awe, 

Your voice my trembling tone. 

I deem'd you loved — ^I ne'er had loved 

Until that feeling burst — 
Beautiful, glorious, tried and proved. 

The passionate, the first. 
I deemed you loved — I was deceived ! 

My dream of bliss is past ; 
Those only know like me bereaved, 

Such First Love is the Last ! 
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WHEN THE WORLD WAS IN ITS YOUTH. 

When the world was in its youth, 

(Now 'tis old and grey,) 
There were maidens, fair and true. 
Who felt love, and owned it, too : 

Where, oh ! where are they 1 

Is the world a wiserivorld? 

Is it brighter grown 1 
Hath it kept its hopes of youth ! 
Or its brave free-hearted truth, 

Since those maids have flown 9 

JNo ? Then, if *l no better bt 

Than 'twas in its youth, 
Ix!t*s call back those maids to woe us ; 
ilaply they may brin? unto us 

oentle« gentle Truuu 



TiTE SIEGE OF ST, SEBASTIAN. 



It is very commonly remarked, that the most enterprising 
und reckless boys at school, are the sons of clergymen. Our school* 
boy recollections of our late visitor, at Hobart Town, Lieut. - 
Colonel Snodgrass, C. R, H. P., truly exemplified this remark ; 
for a more lion-hearted little fellow, never entered a play-ground. 
We have seen him, many a time, at the head of the boys, in a snow- 
ball battle, standing the brunt of the enemy, regardless of a host, 
and encouraging the bigger boys to the charge. If, in the game of 
bat and ball, on the ice, he was the well-known ringleader, and 
always first in the chace ; or, if the ball was struck upon the land, 
Kenneth was the first, who dared to rush through the broken ice, 
upon the breach, and claim his right, with the ball in hand, to 
start the game afresh. When we draw back our memory, for nearly 
forty years, and compare the thin figure of the youth, the active 
spirit which animated him — communicating that spirit to others, 
wherever he went — and now observe him sobered down into the 
quiet autumn of life, we may truly observe with the poet—* 



Can such things be, 






And overcome us like a summer*s cloud, without our special wonder V 

The military career of this brave officer, commenced in the year 
1803 ; and, after having been (we may say,) on the field of battle, 

u 
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for nearly 10 years, where he invariably signalized himself, by hin 
bravery, and courage ; we find him, in the year 1813, at the siege 
of St. Sebastian, engaged, in one of the most extraordinary acta of 
heroism, known, during the peninsular war. 

St. Sebastian, occupies a neck of knd, which juts into the aea^ 
being washed on two sides by the waters of the Bay of Biscay, and, 
on the third, by the river Gurumea: this, though inconsiderable^ 
cannot be forded, except at low tide ; it therefore adds not a little 
to the general strength of the place — but the strength of the place 
consists, far more in the great regularity and solidity of its fortifi* 
cations, than in its natural situation. The scenery, around St 
Sebastian, is, in the highest degree, interesting, and fine. The tents 
of the besiegers, were plaiced upon the lower range of hills, about 
two miles and a half distant from the town. They stood, for the 
most part« among the orchards, and in the valleys, and ravines^ 
with which the place abounded. 

There is no species of duty, in which a soldier is employed, so 
gallinff, or so disagreeable, as a si^e. For ten days, the besieging 
army nad been busily employed, in bringing up ammunition, ana 
in dragging into battery, one of the most splendid trains of heavy 
ordnance, which a British general has ever had at his conunand. 
On the evening of the 26th August, 1 81 3, matters were completed ; 
no fewer than sixty pieces or artillery were mounted against the 
town, whilst twenty mortars, of diflerent calibre, prepared to scatter 
death among its defenders. On the morning of the 27th, a single 
shell was thrown from the heights, on the right of the townv as- a 
signal for the batteries to open, and then a most tremendous canno* 
nade bci^^an. The gunners kept up their fire during the whole of 
the 27tii, the 28th, the 29th, and 30th. The ramparts gave way, 
not in numerous small fragments, such as might afford a safe, and 
easy footing, to those who were to ascend, but in huge masses, 
which, rolling down like crags firom the face of a precipice, would 
serve to impede the advance of a column, almost as eflTectually, as if 
they had not fallen at all. Yet such was the path, by which our 
troops must proceed. The tide promised to answer about noon. 
Whilst in this suspense, a few daring spirits were at work, devising 
means for furthering the intended assault, and securing its success. 
Con^icuous among these, was Major Snodgrass, of the 52nd 
British regiment, but who conunanded, on the present occasion a 




, Major 

bnodgnws had conceived the idea, that there must be another ford, 
so far above the one already known, as to carry those, who should 
cross it, at once to the fv»t of a smaller breach. " Thouijh the moon 
was in her first quarcer, aiivi gave a very considerable lijjfit,he devoted 
the whole of the nighc of iKe 30th. to a per^nal trial of the riv«r, 
and be feond* as he expected it* fordable at low water, immediately 
f^pfosxte to the saaller breach. By this ford he accordingly creased. 
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tlie water reaching somewhat above his waist : nor was he contented 
with having ascertained this fact : he clambered up the face of the 
breach at inidnight, gained its summit, and looked down upon the 
town, contriving to elude the vigilance of the French sentinels^ — 
this fact is familiarly known to all, wlio served at the siege of St, 
Sebastian. 

; It is an extraordinary fact, that the morning of the 31st rose 
dart, and gloomy, as if the elements themselves had been aware of 
the approaching conflict, and were determined to add to its awfulnessj 
by their disorder. A close, and oppressive heat, pervaded the 
atmosphere, whilst lowering, and sulphurous clouds, covered the 
face of the sky ; — these gradually collected into one black mass, 
directly over the devoted city, when the storm burst forth. . 

• This was the first time that a town was stormed by day light, 
since the commencement of the war, and the storming party were 
enabled distinctly to perceive, the preparations which v;ere making 
for their reception. 

It would be difficult to convey to the mind of an ordinary reader, 
any thing like a correct notion of the state of feeling, which takes 
possession of a man, waiting for the commencement of a battle. 

Noon had barely passed, when the low state of the tide, giving 
evidence, that the river might be forded, the word was given to 
advance. Silent, as the grave, the column moved forward. In one 
instalit the leading files had cleared the trenches, and the others^ 
poured on in quick succession, after them, when the work of death 
oegan. The enemy having reserved their fire, till the head 
of the column had gained the middle of the stream, then opened^ 
with the most deadly effect Grape, cannister, musketry, shells, 
grenades, and every species of missile, were hurled from the ram- 
parts, beneath which, our gallant fellows dropped like corn before 
the reaper ; the opposite bank was gained, without a single shot 
having been returned by the assailants. Here, bayonet met bayonet^ 
and sabre met sabre, in close and desperate strife, without the one 
party being able to advance, or the other, succeeding in driving them 
pack. Thus raged the battle for nearly a quarter of an hour, when 
Major Snodgrass, at the head of the 13th Portuguese regiment, 
dashed across the river by his own ford, and assaulted the lesser 
breach ; but here the obstacles were almost insurmountable. 

Perceiving that matters were almost desperate. General Graham 
had recourse to a desperate remedy, and ordered our own artillery 
to fire upon the breach. Nothing could be more surprising than 
this practice : though our men stood only about tv/o feet below the 
breach, scarcely a single ball from the guns of our batteries, struck 
amongst them, whilst all told, with fearful exactness, among the 
enemy. This fire had been kept up only a few minutes, when an 
explosion took place, such as drowned every other noise, and 
apparently confounded, for an instant, the combatants on both 
sides. A shell from one of our mortars, had exploded near the 
train, which communicated with a quantity of gunpowder, placed 
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tbt bceaeh. Tbu nune. die Yrfsneh Bad intpmfeif to asgaa^ 
as Mon as our troops ahooid hsre made good, dior &Qiiii^ or 
sHablisii tbrmselve^ on die snimnir : bat die acckfant aaaxxcxpstfe^ 
them. It exploded^ whilst diree hundsed grensdkxay ^kt sfilr of 
the farrisotir stood oyer it. The spectacle was moat appalling;. 
Both jwrtiea ^»od ^tilL to gaze upoa the faavodi. Tbe atalK of 
ttopeactioa into which thej were throwiu did not kst lon^ wi& 
the British troofM ; they sprang over the ffilgipirhitgd parapet, mad 
the rampart was their own I- To reach the itraetBy thi^wsre obfigEd 
to leap abodt fifteen feet^ or to make their waj ^hrou^ die hnnun^ 
honses^ which joined the wall -. both conraes were adoptEd^ 
as dil&rent partiea were goidedr in their poranxr of the % 
and here, awfaiaT ^^ baole was rsoewed. The Froich. fbst^t 
desperate coiiraee, bat were driven firom street to street. 

Night had now set m. and long befiare mirfnisht, SL 
was one sheet of flaming fire. 




J TALE or BLOOD. 



** Omt<iain]i*d sfwt 



r»* 



The seasons have revolred bat a few years, since the nowr 
refipectable, and always loxuriant, settlement, at Pitt Water^ was 
tenanted by some of the moi^ atroeiotts viUaJns^ who ever projected^ 
or perpetrated, acts of fiend- like barbarity. Too indolent, to caltxrate 
a Moil of the richest cEiaracter. when grain was productive of more 
than equivalent remuneration for industry, and outlay ; toa 
dissipated to forego an habitual indulgence in spirituous stimalants, 
and other, (at that period,) exceedingly expensive luxuries : and, too 
utterly unprincipled, to respect, as sacred, the possessions of their 
fellow-creatures, they — as may readily be supposed, unhesitatingly^ 
took advantage of the defenceless state in which flocks and herds, 
despasturing in a new country, were unavoidably placed, and^ like 
the Highland freebooters of auld tang s^yne, marauded, witb 
reckless, and irresistible impunity. But, zJas ! robbery did not 
limit their aggressions : sin is the mother of fear, and fear, produces 
cnielty. The wretches alluded to, were murderers ! 

Inthe.^riiilgof 1824, arrived from England, as an emigrant, a 

llr» S , wiMV ^ propoftUNi to his capital, which was understood to 

ke maAKfX comdmbley. leceived from the then Lieutenant 
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Governor, Colonel Sorell, a location-order, in the settlement I have 
mentioned. He soon afterwards proceeded thereto, and opened a 
store, to supply the inhabitants with articles of general merchandize. 
Unhappy man ! better had it been for him, and, less painful td 
humamty, if the surge of the wild atlantic had enshrined him : 
better, far better, to have sunk, an innocent victim to an exasperated 
effort of the elements, whilst careering in " the bark, doomed 
never to return," than to meet the horrifying fate, he here encoun- 
tered. Let all, who peruse the following narrative, shun the very 
slightest approach to even, merely, the toleration of crime ! 

Habit has been defined as second nature, and bad habit, I venture 
to assert, is first nature : man imbibes impurity with the milk of 
his mother's bosom, and, throughout life, however anxious to be 
pure, is warped, more or less by a tendency to degenerate. That 
comparatively good men are, therefore, oftentimes inconsistent — ^how- 
ever to be lamented — cannot be surprising. These observations are in- 
duced by understanding, that the hideously outraged colonist, whose 
melancnoly passage to " the bourne, from which no traveller returns," 
and of whose history, I am now about to record the close, was, from 
at first, thoughtless, and, from the force of example, was afterwards 
induced to conceal, what, if opportunely developed, would not only 
have cleansed the Augean stable of Pittwater delinquency, but have 
preserved the informant's existence, from worse than the Indian's 
scalping knife, the Tasmanian- Aborigine's waddy, or the blood- 
thirsty hatchet of a canibal New Zealander. 

When Mr.S became established in his store,money beins scarce, 

he, in common with every other Colonial trader, was obliged to 
dispose of his property on credit, or, to close his day-hook : he 
chose the confiding alternative ; and to that he owed, (writing a& 
others write) his procrastinated dying agonies, and unsepulchred 
death. Among his many debtors, were men, whose hearts had 
ceased to pulsate honorably : men, who, though living in swinish 
opulence, had neither a persevering motive to achieve a rustic 
independence, nor, conscience, sufficiently alert,to detect, and forbid, 
imhallowed acts, for customary gratification. 

At this period of historical remembrance, the wilderness, 
(vernacularly called the bush,) was impervious, except to enterprize : 
Mc'Adam had not produced an Adam'V{k& paradiseal path, through 
vales, and over mountains — ^nature's obstacles to civilization, were 
totally unameliorated, and, consequently, the remote settler's 
valuable property, remained less subservient to his surveillance, 
and more exposed to predatory attacks, than it now is, or will ever 
be, again. Hence, it cannot be a matter of amazement, that dishonest 
men should have prowled like wolves, and devastated the defenceless 
flocks, and herds, of their neighbours. Hereby hangs our tale ! 

*' What do you ask for this tobacco box ?" *' Two shillings !'* 
** I want a bag of sugar, what am 1 to have it for ?" " Four pence 
a pound !" >' Well, have you any tea V " Yes !" ** The price ?" 
•* Ten pounds the chest !'^' *' 1-11 take one — ^but" (calling a servant 
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•^ fim. hc^sm ex ti&« cm^a. FlJ 13xb w^& xna, it IhrMi 
21^ t9alMa»— 4nrs li^ VjaL ^■ch^fn'.'^ " ^j^t. r9;!!}T. sz:. I vaih 1» 

^'jrtioit r ^ Ha '. iijm jk '^^ ? Lie: sj£ Lclt 'vzfa ii » iidlilrBCuJh ; 
F/^i - •biTSJur 2uw»«*- *:ai Kcc* i^-^-iLc — y^- 5 ^, dD sse tte 

Tlbi; ^:n(6«r LiUiTKid ibx* cui9.'jaQrr is:x> a ^znjf rccacL in 'vlack a 
<Aiwvf!:2 £-^ cf ^^ okk ke» ""^^ tJiEzai:::; utd i3e» fonMt, 

Jr^CiUS fifit, a5ui#%«rT b^i riOb — (be wo^d-'te^crr.hBftf'^, aaii -vane 

buMBMHL Mr. S / ' bfc obterred, - y&uie m d— d good KXt 
<^« liilknr, but a C4icpl<te greeo-hom, in tliis he« CaSonj — ron 
«n; nK4 a^iraJMr, rc^i're a new cJutm, aod will not hsTe a^rstile hiid's 
fe rt iiWT » to ilr frith* in twirl ve montliA, if Tcustmd lor uifles vith 
iMTf HmUkrn/* - What do joa mean f' asked the ttaniuBtftr. 
** Wfar« rU tell joa/' nid the guest, ''- Toa think, that in this here 
firnXf trade can be carried on apo« /Ar square / Nov, tfaere^s 
jour misfafcf : live, and kt live, is mj motto— and to live, bne, 
yoo must do aa oUiers do; bat jou auie squeamish, and ask too 
tttaor noeitioDs, Beoollect where you are !" The qieaker, here, 
reftlled his tumbler with grog, andquafleditoff; (eridentlj to his 
gntsHt catialaction.) ** I don't care the worth of this here pipe," aaid 
the cssllous scoundrel, (as he threw its brazil-tobacco*s white ask 
behind the iron dogs, that supported the crackling fire loss) — ^^' I 
don^t care a curse for what iSobby the Parson may preach about 
piety, I knows what I know — money is, in this here place, the 
Hole fmssport to respectability; and if you be advised by me, 1*11 
put you up to a trick, or two, by which the dollars and rupees, and 
aufriM, snail tumble in, like herrings off Margate into a seine, 
or lilu; — — into a London hospital." '• I really don't com- 
pr<fli«?nd you,'* said Mr. S— , " pray be explicit ? If you can 
jHHui out any plan, by which my circumstances can be honestly 
improveil, and are dJHposcd to do so, I am anxious to hear you — 
but Mr. R , \h: g'K>d enough to understand, that I do not wish 
Uf a<?nfjire opulence by tricks." '* Ah ! just like you," exclaimed 
th« f(4low, ** you arc like all othier timid men, anxious for indepen- 
dtmiU'f but like the greati^r portion of your brother new chums, afraid 
Uf struggle for it." A pause of some moments ensued — afresh 
Ifff^n illumed the hearth — fresh glasses of grog stimulated the 
companions, and a freslily ignited pipe in the mouth of the invited, 
was n^involving the apartment in a cloud of smoke, that served to 
conceal the cxUtrnaliy developed character of his mind, when the 
h/>Nty (whose feelings had been gradually deranged by too copious, 
and not customary draughts) replied, to tne already stated 
observations of hi« companion, ** I'm afraid of nothing ! I have 
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left a country, I long to see again — a wife, and two lovely babes, 
whom, rather than be absent from, I could die ; — show me, there- 
fore, how that tanging can be gratified — that absence shortened^ 
and I will be grateful." 

" Will you take sheep for my purchases ?" " Yes !" " May a 
friend of mine, on my account, supply you at market price, with 
beef, for your establishment ?" " Yea : 1 see no objection." 
" Well, a bargain'B struck — tip me your daddle — good night ! On 
the evening of Monday next, all that I've had from you" (for by 
thistime the rum and brandy casks had been fdled, and, together 
with the tobacco box, sugar, and tea, deposited in a "Clarence 
Plains curricle," — " all that there property shall be paid for — good 
night mycneeyV So Baying, the customer untethered a bald- 
faced brood mare, from a cum stump, around which she had 
browsed, so far as a bullocK-hide rope had permitted her, and 
carolling a line or two of 

" Tia mjdeiigln, on a moonlighl night, 
Al Ihe seasoa or the year," 

lie cantered away, to overtake his cart. 

Mr. S immediately after threw himself on a stringy.bark 

sofe, covered with an ordinary wool mattrass, which was simply 
enveloped by a kangaroo rug. He strove to repose, hut could not. 
He h-^1 indulged, by chance, in an extra glass, and the excessive 
stimulation thereby indured, accompanied by the peculiar diacourse 
of the evening, had "murdered sleep." He knew not that he was 
criminal, but he, at intervals, felt a most unwelcome sensation, of 
having been acting imprudently ; and day-light lingeringly 
dawned upon his closeless eyes, without administering solace, for 
the by-gone conversational inadvertence. 

" I have made," said the unfortunate man, "a pledge, to do 
what my heart forbodes, has some fatal mystery connected with it. 
I know not why, but, strange, and indefinable apprehensions dis- 
turb me. Can they be the horrors, produced by drinking? — yes, 
?'e8, they must be so, and they will form, throughout life, an appal- 
ing monitor against intoxication." But, alas, the victim settler's 
inference was erroneous — what he felt was prophecy, soon, too soon, 
with shrieking agony, to be fulfdled ! 

On the following Sunday morning, beneath the deep and graceful 
foliage of a superb cherry tree, in a small raviue, near the Large 
Lagoon, sometimes the scene of at least, plunder, and suspected to 
have more than once afforded shelter to a murderer, jnst as dark- 
ness rolled away from the rising sim, and the bronze-winged wood 
pigeon began its matin offering of gratitude, to the God of nature, sat, 
or rather crouched, three men, in the wild costume of kangaroo 
hunters, while, around them, basking before the remains of a con- 
siderable fire, were five or six dogs, partaking of the mastiff, and 
the greyhound. " I tell you what my mind is," said one of the 
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luen to his companions, „we all owe that d d new chuniy 
S- ■, a b y sight of blunt, and he threatens to sue me 

for payment of mine — now what hinders us from 

*' Putting him aside! you mean," exclaimed a gruff-voiced, 
surly looking fellow ; whilst a wreathe of blue smoke rapidly 
ascended From the embers, a^ if unwilling to remain in the precincts 
of such horrible depravity. " 1*11 help," cried the third fellow, " for 
if Abbott should decide against me, 1 should be completely cleaned 
out— and the old woman, and her kids, be homeless ! I say, again, 
111 help !" so saying, he pulled from his large furred knapsack a 
large clasp knife, and swearing on its gleaming blade, '* to never 
€pHt /" he passed it to his confederates, who performed the same 
prophanation of solemnity. T. 

(To he concluded in our next J 



YOUNG J\D OLD MAIDENS. 



No young lady can retain her lovers long, if she uses them well; 
she who would have her adorer*s as &ithhil as a dog, must beat 
them like one. But when middle-aged ladies have exceeded lbrtj» 
and middle-aged gentlemen have travelled beyond fifty, the case 
itoumes a different complexion ; the softer sex is then allowed, and 
indeed, necessitated, to throw off a little of that cruelty which is so 
decidedly killing at eighteen : accordingly, it may be observed, that 
women make their advances, as Time makes his. At twenty, when 
a swain i^proaches to pay his devoirs, they exclaim with an air of 
languid indi^rence, "AVho is het" — At thirty, with a prudent 
look toward the ways and means, the question is, *" What is hef" 
—At fortv, much anxietv manifests itself into—'' Which is he ?**— 
But at the ultima thule of fitty, the expecting £ur proposes to 
spring upon anv prev, and exclaims — *• Where is het** 



THE REJLL HISTORY OF JEANIE DEAXS. 



It k w> loD^or doubted or deiued, that H^m Wa&nr^ of die 
IMndboflzQiigiaT^iiitbe neighhovBrhoodoflhmfirks.was^pRH 
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lotype of the heroine who, under ihe fictitious name of Jeanie Deans, 
liguresaoconapicuouslyinthe ' Heai't of Mid-Lothian.' Herliistorj', 
however humble, was, msome respects, eventful, and wheu stripped 
of all adventitious ornament, may be given very briefly, though few 
readers require to be informed that it has been expanded into an 
interesting and somewhat bulky novel, by the fertile genius of Sir 
Walter Scott. From whence her parents came is not known, but it 
is generally believed that they were what are called " incomers" 
into the parish of Irongray, and were in no way connected with the 
Walkers, of Ciouden, a race, alike dt.stiwgniahed for respectability 
and longevity, and who have flourished, timeout of mind, upon the 
fertile and pleasant banks of the Cairn. Her father appears to have 
been a labouring man ; and at his death, liis widow, who was then 
well stricken in years, became dependent for support on the 
industry of her daughters, Nelly and Tibby Walker. But t!iia,t]ie 
former was far from viewing in the light of a hardshi]j — ghe who 
was so rich in sisterly, could not be deficient in filial afi'ectiou ; and 
I have been informed by Elizabeth Grierson, housekeeper to Mr. 
Stott, optician, of Dumfries, who, when a " lassie," knew Helen 
nell, that though sometimes constrained to dine on dry bread and 
water, rather than pinch her poor old mother, she consoled herself 
with the idea, that a blessing flowed from her virtuous abstinence, 
snd that "she was as clear in the complexion, and looked os like 
her meat and work, as the best of them." The respectable female 
ju3t named, who has herself passed the boundary line of three-score- 
and-ten, resided in her yauthat a place called Dalwhaitu, in Irongray, 
where her father cultivated a small form. Helen Walker, at this 
time, — that is at least " sixty years since," — was much as the 
phrase goes, about her father's house ; nursed her mother during 
tier confinement, and even acted as the leading gossip at all the 
christenings ; was respected as a conscientious auxiliary in harvest, 
and uniformly invited to shore the good things of rural life, when 
the mart happened to be killed, or a melder of corn was brought 
from the mill. Her conversational powers were of a high order, 
considering her humble situation in life ; faer language most correct, 
ornate, andpoiated ; her deportment sedate, and (Signified in the 
extreme. Many of the neighbours regarded her as " a \\\.t\6penat/ 
body," — that is, conceited, or proud : but, at the same time, they 
bore willing testimony to her exemplary conduct, and unwearied 
attendance on the duties of religion. Wet or dry she appeared 
regularly at the parish church, and even when at ho me .delighted in 
searching the Scriptures daily. On a small round table the 
*' big ha' Bible" usually lay open, and though " household affairs 
would often call her hence," it was observed by her visitors, that 
when she lacked leisure to readcootinuously, she sometimes glanced 
at a single verse, and then appeared to ponder the aubject deeply. 
A thunder-storm, which appals most femalea, had on her quite an 
opposite effect. While the elemental war continued, it was her 
custom to repair to the door of her cottage, the knilting-gear in her 
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hand, and wcll-coned Bible open before her ; and when qoesticned 
on the snbject by her wondering neighbours, she replira, ** That 
she was not afraid of thunder ; and that the Abnighty, if auch were 
his divine pleasure, could smite in the citj as wdl as in the field." 
IV'hen out-door labour could not be procured, she supported herself 
bj footing stockings — an operation, which bean the same relation 
to the hosier's craK that the cooler's does to the shoemaker'a. It 
has been reported, too, that she sometimes taught children to read ; 
but as no one about Clouden remembers this uct, I am inclined to 
regard it as somewhat apocryphal. Helen, though a woman of 
small stature, had been rather well-favoured in her youth. On one 
occasion she told Elizabeth Grierson, that she should not do aa she 
had done, but '' winnow the com when the wind blew in the barn- 
door." By this, she meant, that she should not hold her head too 
high, by rejecting the offer of a husband, when it came in her way ; 
and when joked on the subject of matrimony herself, she confieaaed, 
though reluctantly, that she once had a sweetheart — a youth she 
esteemed, and by whom she imagined she was respected in turn ; 
that her lover, at a &ir time, overtook her on horseback, and that 
when she asked if he would take her up, answered gaily 'That I 
will, Helen, if ye can ride an inch behind the taiL" The levity of 
this answer offended her greatly, and from that moment she caat €he 
recreant from her heart, and never, as she confesaed, loved again. 
I r^^t that I am unable to fix the exact date of the principal incident 
in Helen Walker*s life. I believe, however, thid it occurred a few 
years previous to the more lenient law canent child murder, which 
was passed in 1736. At this time her sister Tibby, who waa con- 
aidenibly younger, and a comely girl, resided in the same cottage ;. 
and it is not improbable that their &ther, a worthy man, waa also 
alive. Isabella was courted by a youth of the name of Waugh, who 
had the character of being rather wild, fell a victim to hia snares, 
and became enceinte ^ though she obstinately denied the faxX to the 
last The neighbours, however, suspected that a child had been 
born, and repeatedly urged her to confess her fault But she waa 
deaf to their entreaties, and denied all knowle<tee of a dead infant, 
which was found shortly after in the Cairn, at filouden. The cir^- 
cumstance was soon bruited abroad, and by the directions of the 
Rev. Mr. Guthrie, of Irongray, the suspected person, and eorpus 
delicti^ were carried before the authorities for examination. The 
unnatural mother was committed to prison, and confined in what 
was called the " thiefs hole," in the old jaU of Dumfriesr— a grated 
room on the ground floor, whither her seducer sometimes repaired, 
and conversed with her through the grating. When the day of 
trial arrived, Helen was told that " a single word of her mouth would 
•ave her sister, and that she would have time to repent afterwards •'* 
but, tryiM as was the ordeal, harrassing tKe alternative, nothing 
could sh^e her noble fortitude, her endearing and virtuous res^ 
lutioiL Sleep for nights fled from her pillow ; most fervenay she 
prayed for help and succour in the time of need ; often she wept. 
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1 , tHI the tears refused to flow, and her heart seemed too large for her 1 

hody I but Btill, no argument, however subtle — no entreaties, how- 
ever aconizing — could induce her to offend her Maker, by swerving 
. from tte truth. Her sister was tried, condemned, and sentenced to 

I be executed at the termination of the usual period of six weeks. 

i The result is well known, and ia truly, as well as powerfully, set 

I forth in the novel. Immediately after the conviction, Helen 

Walker borrowed a sum of money, procured one or more letters of 
I recommendation, and without any other gidde than the public road, 

J began to wend her way to the city of London — a journey, (vhich 

[ was then considered more i'ormidaljle than a voyage to America is at 

. " the present day. Over her best attire she threw a plaid and hood, 
', walked barefooted the whole way, and completed the distance in 

I fourteen days. Though her feet were " sorely blistered," her whole 

)■ frame exhausted, and her spirits sadlyjaded, she found it impossible 

|i to rest until she liad inquired her way to the residence of John, 

, Duke of Argyle. As she aiTived at the door, his gcace was just 

about to step iuto bis carriage ; and, aathe moment was too critical 
to be lost, the heroic pilgrim presented her petition, fell upon her 
knees, and urged its prayer wiUi a degree of aame8tnes8,and natural 
eloquence, that more than realised the wclUkuowu saying of 
" snatching a grace beyond thereaeh of art." Here, again, the result 
is well known j a pardon was procured,Bnd despatched lo Scotland,- 
and the pilgiim, after her purse had been replenisbed, retin-ned 
home, gladdened and supported by the consoling thought that she 
had done her duty without violating her conscience. Touching 
this great chapter in her history, she was always remarkably shy 
and reserved ; but there is one person still alive,who has heard her 
say, that it was " through the Almighty's strength," that she was 
enabled to meet the duke at the most critical moment — a moment, 
which, if lost, never might have been recalled in time to save her 
sister's life. Tiljby Walker, from the stain cast on her good name, 
retired to England, and afterwards became united to the -man thai 
had wronged her, and with whom, as is belMved, abe lived happily 
for the greater partof half a century. Hex sister resumed her qiiiet 
rural employments, and, after a life of unsullied integrity, died in 
November or December, 1 791 , at the age of nearly fourscore. My 
respectable friend, Mr. Walker, found her residing as a cottier on the 
farm at Clouden, when he entered it, upwards of forty years ago, 
was exceedingly kind to her when she became frail, and e\en laid 
her bead in the grave. Up to the period of ber last illness, she 
corresponded reo:ularly with her sister, and received e^■ery year from 
her a dieeaeand a "pepper cake," portions of which she took great 
pleasure in presenting to her friends and neighbours. The exact 
spot in which she was interred, was lately pointed out in Irongray 
churchyard, a romantic cemetry on the banks of the Cairn ; and 
though, as a country-woman said, there was nothing to distinguish 
it " but a stane ta'eii alFthe dyke," Sir Walter Scott has since erected 
a suitable momiraeut to her memory, which, in connexion with the 
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novrl, will traosmit her famB to a distant posterity, and^n all pr#^ 
liabil'ttYf render the spot so classical, tnat it will be visited bj* 
Uiousaud^ on thouKands^ in after generations^ 



A PEASAl^T GJRVS LOVE. 



TTie county assizes had con\menced in my native town,,w6en d 
new batch of Irish tithe arrangers were brought in prisoners by a 
fctrong party of nolice. They had attacked only the previous evening 
a gentleman's nouse, in our neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
rifling It of arnis— had been repulsed by the police^ who, aware of 
their intentions, lay in ambush for them, and lives were lost oi» 
both sides. I was idling on one of the bridges, when they passed 
by to the jail, bound with ropes and with belts and buckles to the 
common cars of the coimtry, and the expression of their haggard 
cheeks and hopeless or scowling eyes, was sickening in the fair 
sun-light of that beautiful spring day. Some of t^em were wounded 
too, and brow, or hand^ or clothing, gave vivid evidence of the fact. 
But, although the general impression made by the whole of the 
wretched groups wai painful, one face among them strongly 
interested me. It was tnat of a young man not more than ninetaei> 
or twenty ; his features were comelv, and, I would have it, full of 
goodness and gentleness. His clear blue eye, too, was neither sulky^ 
nor savage, nor reckless, but seemed to express great awe of his 
situation, unless when, from some sudden mental recurrence to 
home — perhaps, it quailed, or became suffused with tears. I 
involuntarily followed the melancholy procession towards the jail, 
thinking of that young man. After all the prisoners had been 
ushered into their new abode, a popular anti-tithe attorney, whom 
I knew, accosted me. He was always ready to conduct, gratis, the 
difences of poor wretches similarly situated, and he told me his 
intention of going into the jail, that moment, to try and collect 
materials for saving the lives, at least, of some of the new comers. 
I expressed a wish to assist him in his new task : he readily 
c jnsentcd, observing, that as the unfortunate men would certainly 
b3 put on their trials the next day, no offer of aid, in their favour^ 
was to be disregarded; and so we entered the jail together. 

It fell to my lot to visit the cell, among others, of the lad who 
had so much interested me. His assertions, supported, or^ not 

contradicted by most of his band, seemed to argue that I had rot 
formed a wrong opinion of his character — ^nay, better still, that 
there was a good chance of snatching him from the gallows, even 

though he must leave his natives land for ever. He had been forced^ 

he wiid, to accompany the others upon their fatal sortie-— had never 
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been " out" before — and had not pulled h trigger or raJBed a hand 
gainst the police ; and, as 1 have said, his more guilty asgociatea 
supported, or else did not contravene his Btatement. So, conldent 
that the police would also bear him out, at the really critical 
moiuenl, I took notes of his defence for my friend the attorney, and 
passed on to other cells — ^liiit of the results of my continued 
investigation 1 will not low speak. 

The sagacious attorney was riglit. By^ twelve o'clock next day 
four of the men, including my favourite client, were placed at the 
bar of their country ; three others were too ill of their wounds to 
he at present produced. All was soon over — and over to my 
aflliction and coneternation. Instead of swearing that the young 
lad had been comparatively forbearing during tee battle outside 
the gentleman's house, the police, one and all, from some strange 
mistake — for surely they thought they were in the right— distinctly 
deposed, that his was the hand that slew one of their force, and 
badly wounded another. In vain did he protest, with the energy 
of a young man pleading for dear, dear life, and all its array of 
happy promise, against their evidence; — in vain did his fellow- 
prisoners support him : he and they were found guilty in common ; 
but his fate was the terrific one — of him the example was to he 
made ; and while the other men were only sentenced to transportation 
for lite, he was doomed to be hanged hy the neck within forty-eight 
hours, and hia body given for dissection. 

As the Judge uttered the last words of his sentence, a shriek, I 
shall never forget — it wings throngh my head now, and makes my 
nervBsquiver and cringe — a woman's shriek — and a young woman's 
, too, pierced up to the roof of the court-house, and then I heard a 
heavy fi^. Ihe young culprit had been trembling and swaying 
from sidtfto side, during his sentence; at tlie soid-thrilling sound 
he BtartcdsHo upright and perfect energy; his hands, which had 
grasped thfrhar of the dock, were clapped together with a loud 
noise ; the blood mounted to his very forehead ; his lips parted 
widely, and, having almost shouted out — " Moya ! it's she ! I 
knew she'd lae here !" he suddcnlymade a spring to clear the back 
of the dock. Obviously, no impulse to escape, dictated the action ; 
he wanted to raise Moya — his betrothed Moya — from the floor of 
the court-house, and clasp her in his arms — and that was all. And, 
doubtless, in his vigorous and thrice-nerved strength, he must have 
succeeded in his wild attempt, hut that the sleeve of one arm, and 
the hand of the other became impaled on the sharp iron spikes 
which surmounted the formidable harrier before him. Thus cruelly 
impeded, however, he was easily secured, and instantly led down, 
through a trap door in the bottom of the dock, to his " condemned 
cell," continuing, till his voice waa lost in the depths beneath us, 
to call out, " Moya, cuishla-ma-chree, Moya !" 

I hastened, with many others, into the body of the court, and 
there learned from her father and mother, and other friends, the 
connexion betiveen her and the sentenced lad. They were to have 
been married at Easter. This did not lessen my interest in him. 
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My attorney joined me, and we spoke of all possible effints to olylaiii 
a commutation of his sentence, afler Moya*s parents liad forced 
her out of the court-house, on the way to their nome, rejectu^ all 
her entreaties to be led into the jail, and — ^married. 

We thought of hearing what the wounded policeman miglit aaj. 
But he was fourteen miles distant, on the spot where the affinaT had 
occurred, and, even though his evidence might be favourable, we 
knew we must be prepared to forward it to Dublin, as the Ju^e 
would leave our town for the metropolis that day. We set to wcm, 
however, mounted two good horses, and within three hours learned 
from the lips of the wounded man that the Hockite who bad fired at 
him was an elderly and ill-favoured fellow. It was our next business 
to convey our new evidence into the town ; we did so, in a carriage, 
borrowed from the person whose house had been attacked. He 
was confronted with all the prisoners ; we cautioned him to say 
nothinff that might give a false hope to the object of our interest :. 
but, aiier leaving the cell, he persisted in exculpating him fix>m 
having either killed his comrade or woundea himself, and, 
moreover, pointed out the real culprit among those who had not 
yet been put upon their trial. 

This was a good beginning. An affidavit was soon prepared, 
wh ich the policeman signed . A few minutes afterwards the attorney, 
helped in nis expenses for the road by some friends, myself among 
the number, started for Dublin as fast as foiir horses coidd gallop 
with him. Ten hours, out of the forty-eight allowed to tfale 
condemned to prepare for death, had already elapsed. Our gooJ 
attorney must ao the best he could within thirty-seven hours — it 
was fearful not to leave an hour to spare — to calculate time when it 
would just be merging iuto eternity. But we had good hopes. 
If horses did not fail on the road, going and returning, and if^the 
Judge, and, after him, the Lord Lieutenant, could be rapidly 
approached, it was a thing to be done. That if^ however ! — 1 
scarce slept a wink through the night. Next morning early I called 
on the clergyman whose sad duty it was to visit the poor lad in his 
condemned cell ; he and I had been schoolfellows ; and he was a 
young man of most amiable character. He told me " his poor 
penitent" was not unfit to die, nor did he dread the fate before him, 
notwithstanding his utter anguish of heart at so sudden and terrible 
a parting from his young mistress. I communicated the hopes we 
had, and asked the clergyman's opinion as to the propriety of 
alleviating the lad's agony by a slight impartation of them. My 
reverend young friend would not hear of such a thing : his conscience 
did not permit him. It was his duty, he said, his sacred duty, to 
allow nothing to distract the mind and heart of the penitent u:om 
resignation to his lot ; and should he give him a hope of life, and 
then see that hope dashed, he would have helped to kill a human 
soul, not to save one. I gave up the point, and endeavoured to 
seek occupations and amusements to turn my thoughts from the 
one subject which absorbed and fevered them. But in vain : and 
when the second night came; I had less sleep than on the first. 
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Early on tlie secoud morning I took n walk into the coanlrjr, 

along the Dublin road, vaguely hoping to meet even ao early, our 
zealous attorney, returning to ua, with a white handkerchief 
streaming from the window of his post-chaise ; that idea had got 
into my head like a picture, and would recur every moment. I 
met him not. 1 lingered on the road. I heard our town clock 
pealing twelve — the boy had but an hour to live. I looked towards 
the county jail, whither he had been removed for execution — the 
black flag was waving over its drop-door. Glancing once more 
along the Dublin road, 1 ran aa fast as I could towai'ds the jail.^ 
Arrived at the iron gate of its outer yard, I was scarce conscious of 
the multitude who sat on a height, con^ontiug it, all hushed and 
silent, or of the strong guard of soldiers at the gate, till one of 
them refused me way. I bribed the serjeant to convey my name 
to the governor of the prison, and was admitted, first, into the 
outer yard, then by the guard-room door, and along a collonade 
of pillars, connected with iron-work, at either hand, into the inner 
courts of the jail. The guard-room was under the execution-room, 
and both formed a building in themselves, separated irom the main 
pile ; the colonnade of which I have spoken, leading from one to 
the other. What had sent me where I now found myself, was an 
impulse to beseech the Sherilf (whom I knew, and who was 
necessarily iu the jail to accompany the condemned to the door of 
the execution-room) for some short postponement of the fatal 
moment. He came out to me, in one of the courts at either side 
of the collonade ; we spoke in whispers, as the good and kind> 
hearted governor and 1 had done — though there was not a creature 
to overhear us, in the deserted and sunny spaces all around. I 
knew the sheriff would at his peril make any change in the hour ; 
but I told him our case, and his eyes brightened witli zeal and 
benevolence, while he put bis watch back three (quarters of an hour, 
and asseverated, with my uncle Toby's oath, I believe, that ha 
would swear it was right, and that all their clocks were wrong, and 
" let them hang himself for his mistake." Our point arranged, wa 
sunk into silence. It was impossible to go on talking, « 



and agitated, appeared, making a sad signal to the sberitT. 
beckoned him over to us, and he was shown the infallible watch, 
and retired again, without a word. My friend and I continued 
standing side J>y side, in resumed silence. And all was silence 
around us too, save some few most melancholy, most appalling 
sounds : one caused by the step of a sentinel under the window of 
the condemned cell, at an unseen side of the prison : another by 
the audible murmurings of the condemned and his priest, heard 
through that window — both growing more fervent in prayer since 
the jail clock had pealed one ; and a uird was made by some person, 
also unseen, striking a single stroke with a wooden mallet, about 
every half minute, upon alargemiifiledbeU, at the top of the prison. 
Yes, I can recall two other sonjida which irritated me greatly : the 
chirping of sparrows in the sun — and I thought that their usually 
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pert note was now strangely sad — and the tick, tick, ofthe sheriff's 
watch, which 1 heard distinctly in his fob. The miauEes flew. I 
felt pained in the throat — burning with thirst — and losiog xaj 
presence of mind. The governor appeared again. My friend 
entered the prison with him. 1 remained alone, confused' and 
agonized. In a few minutes, the governor came out, bareheaded, 
»nd tears on hia cheeks. The young clergyman and his younger 
penitent followed ; the former had passed an arm through one of 
the manacled ones of the latter, and the liands of both were clasped, 
and pointed upward, and they both were praying, audibly. My 
old schoolfellow wept like a child. My poor client had passed the 
threshold into the colonnade, with a firm step— his knees kept 
peculiarly stiff as he paced along, and bis cheeks and forehead were 
scarlet, while his eye widened and beamed, and was fixed on the 
steps going up to the execution- room, straight on before him.— 
He did not yet see me, gazing at him. As the sheriS' appeared 
behind bim and his priest, also bareheaded, I rapidly snatched my 
liat from my head. The action attracted his attention — our glances 
met — and oh ! how the flush instantly forsook his forehead and his 
cheeks — and how his eyes closed — while cold perspiration burst 
out on his brow, and he started, stopped, and Ctltered ! — ^Dtd he 
recognize me as the person who had spoken kindly to him in hia 
cell, before his trial, and perhaps, with all my precaution, given 
him o vague hope ? or, was it that the unexpected appearance of a 
human creature, staling at him in utter commisseration, in that 
otherwise lonely court-yard, had touched the chord of human 
associations, and called him back to earth, out of his enthusiastic 
vision of heaven ? — I know not. I cannot even guess : — who can * 
As he faltered, the young priest passed his arm round his body, and 
gently urged him to his Knees, and knelt with him, kissing his 
cheeks, his lips, pressing bis hands, and in tender whispers manning 
him again for facing shame, and death, and eternity. The governor, 
the sheriff, and I, instinctively assumed the attitude of prayer at 
the same moment. — But I hate to give a character of clap-trap to a 
realjthoughwonderfuloccurrence, by continuing toocircumstantially 
Moya's "own boy" never even mounted the steps ofthe execution- 
room. We were first startled, while we all knelt, by — as it 
afterwards proved — ^her shrieks at the outer gates .■ she had escaped 
from the restraint of her family, and had come to the jail, insisting 
on being married to him " wid the rope itself round hia neck, to live 
a widow for him for ever" — and nest there was a glorious shout 
from the multitude on the rural heights before the prison, and my 
one ceaseless idea of our attorney, with a white handkerchief 
streaming through the window of his post-chaise was realized, 
though every one saw it but I. And Moya, self- transported for 
life, went out to Van Diemen's Lund, some weeks afterwards, a 
happy and contented wife, her family having yielded to her wishes 
at the instance of more advocates than herself, and put some money 
in her purse also, — Sy the Author of the '■^O'JSara Tales." 
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Dom«Btie Zntellisrene^h 



l^ wJioU of (wr Domestic Intelligence is extracted from the Journals of the Ishftd 

with ttijiing akerations. 



The Annual Races at Oatlands, com- 
menced on the 4th April. The first race 
fd( the day was the Trial Stakes of 3 sovs. 
%ach, with 15 sovs. added from the Race 
Fund. Colts, 8st. Fillies, 7st. l^lb. 
One mile heats. Three horses started. 

• Mr. Ansa's Fair Play« 

Mr. Lackey's Maid of the MilU 

Mr. Rose's Matilda. 

The first heat was won easily by the 
Maud of the Mill— the second heat was 
well contested between Fair Play and 
the Maid of the Mill, the latter winning 
by half a length* Matilda, was with- 
dirawtf. 

The next race was the Oatlands Plate 
itS 60 Bovs.forall ages» 3 sovs. entrance. 
Heats, thr^e miles. 

• This luee was beautifully contested, 
wtkA no less than eleven horses started, 
♦iz. :-^ 

Mr. Baynton*s Liberty. 

Mr. Murdoch's Cardinal. 

Mr. Scott's Brutus. 

Mr. Kermode's Peter. 

Dr. Landale's Bucephalus. 

Mr. Gibson's Dainty Davy. 

Mr. Campbell's Lucifer. 

Mr. Gregson's Tippoo. 

Mr. Kearney's Wildfire. 

Mt. Kearneys Donald Caird. 

Mr. Hardwicke's Mazeppa. 
The start was an excellent one, and 
for half the distance it wa^ well con- 
tested : but here, that very superior horse 
Liber^ took the lead, and kept it all the 
way to the distance post, although car* 
rfing 91b. more than his weight, and was 
winninff when a person of the name of 
James Hoyle rode across the course, and 
coming' in contact with Liberty and Car- 
daOtL, drove Liberty over Cardinal — the 
latter horse and rider were thrown, and 
liberty came down, but recovered him- 
iSelf immediately, the rider however kept 
his seat. Tippoo, at this critical junc- 
ture, coming up, made play, and passing 
Liberty ere he could recover the effect 
of tlie shock, finally won by a length. 

For the second heat only five horses 
Sforted, the others having been drawn or 
not placed — Liberty, Tippoo Saib, Bru- 
tus, Young Peter, and Donald Cairn. A 
eood start — Liberty again taking the 
lead, and keeping it the whole of the 
wvy, uBtil by a ^ish near the distance. 



Tippoe and Donald Caird passed him> 
Tippoo winning by a length. 

On the rider of Liberty dismounting) 
he found him lame, supposed to be 
caused from the great concussion in the 
fall with Cardinal, and to which cause 
may be attributefl bis defeat. 

The last race of the day was for tlie 
Ladies' Purse of 30 sovs. Heats, two 
miles. Gentlemen riders* Two rovs» 
entrance for horses that never won a 
Plate or Stakes. 

Five horses started — ^but the race lay 
between Mr. Vincent's Sly Go, and Mr* 
J hn Lord 's Albert, won easily by the latter* 
The sport of the day> Upon the whole, 
was excellent, and had it not been 
marred by the accidents named, all 
would have gone off well. 

We regret to add another accident of 

a serious nature, which befel that supe^x 

rior rider I'homais Herbert, while ridmg^ 

Mazeppa— in pulling his horse near the 

distance post, to avoid coming in contact 

with another, he struck his head against 

one of the posts and fell from his horse, 

breaking his arm in two places, and was 

taken off the course insensible. 

Hunters* sweepstakes of 2 Sovs, eaeh>, 

with 10 Sovsy, added* Gentlemen 

riders* Twice round the Course^ with 

8 leaps, hurdles 4 feet high* Weights 

same as Laddies' purse. Four horse» 

started. 

Mr. Porter's Barefoot 1 1 

Mr. Bisdee's Viscount 2 2 

Mr. Tytler's Capsicum 3 3 

Mr. Campbell's J^ucifer 4 4 

The first heat was all in favour of 
Barefoot ; the second caused some hard 
running, Lucifer fast winning, when in 
attempting a leap, he threw his rider 
and bolted ofTthe course into the bush. 
A bye match afterwards took place, 
twice round the course, between Lucifer 
and Barefoot. It was most admirably 
contested, Lucifer winning by a length . 
Sweepstakes of 3 Sovs. eiichf for beateh, 
horses that ran at the present Meeting; 
10 Sois. added from the Race Fund% 
Weights, same as Ladies* purse. Post 
entry. Mares and geldings allowed 
3lbs* HeaiSy 2 miles, 
Mr. Murdoch's Cardinal 1 1 

Mr. Hardwick's Ma2eppa 2 2 
Madge Wildfire withdrawn. 
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It was a hard contested race, and Government are in earnest in fhe^ 
Home very severe runnin? took place in intention, of forthwith establishing |i 
the second heat, Cardinal winning by a Market. Better late than never, W^ 
len^h. admit, biit own, we scarcely understand 

^Bveral bye matches of no general how the extraordinary indifference 
interest, took place. Upon the whole, hitherto shewn to this important sabject» 
the races were very well attended, and is to be reconciled with that regard to 
bid fair to vie with those of New Town, the public welfare, which is the bounden 

We have much pleasure in learning, duty of all Governments, 
that endeavours are being made, to pre'' A new jetty is forthwith to be built at 
sent by subscription, that indefatigable the Old Wharf, for the particular use 
and meritonous individual, Mr. G. A. or accommodation of the steam boats, 
Robinson, with a piece of plate, or some plying to and from Kangaroo Pdnt. It 
other tribute of a similar description, of is not however by any means to be con- 
the general estimation in whicn he is sidefed private property* 
held in regard to his exertions on the We learn that the audience at Pertb 
Aborigine question* We wish the party were so numerous, and the accommoda" 
every success, for we are of opinion that tions so inadequate^ when the Archdeacon 
the Colony is infinitely more indebted preached there, that a great number 
to the zeal, ability, and unwearied exer- of persons Hadies, we think, included,) 
tion of Mr. Robinson> for the present were obligea to range themselves outside 

2uiet state in regard to the Aborigines, the miserable tenement which serves for 
lan to any other cause whatever* ** a place of worshiji" at that township. 

Mr. Deane's Exhibition Rooms, con- The Government being the factotum u 
tinue to present ^reat attractions, and on all ecclesiastical matters in tl^s jpart of 
Tuesdays and Fridays, there is generally the globe, the cry of improvement is 
a musical performance, thatis frequently naturally directed towards the ear of 
well attended. On some occasions, authority. — Launceston Adveriiterm 
nearly a hundred persons have been His Excellency the Lieutenant Go^ 
present. Latterly, these Soirus, (for vemor upon leaving town on the 11th 
we do not know a better term to give April, proceeded in the first instance to 
them) have been the means of introduce New Norfolk, and after remaining there 
ing to the public, a female singer of a short while, went on to Dunrobm, the 
Very high pretensions — her sweetness seat of W. A. Bethune, esq., under 
of voice, accuracy, and chasteness whose hospitable roof he passed the 
of style being universally admired nig^ht. The next morning, at an early 
by ail who have heard her. — A hour, the party started for the newly 
little more confidence at times, would discovered tract of country to the west- 
be an improvement, but this we have no ward, in the direction of Macquarie 
doubt will be acquired, as she becomes Harbour, and with the extent and capa- 
moYe accustomed to a public exhibition ; bilities of which, we understand His 
and we fully expect that by the time Excellency repeatedly expressed himself 
Mr. Deane's new Concert room is com- much pleased. There has been a small 
pleted, she will be pronounced by every party for some time employed in making 
one, a very great acquisition. Her a bush or bridle road. The three fol- 
manners are particularly quiet and un- lowing nights, after leaving Dunrobin, 
obtruding. His Excellency and suite passed in the 

It is understood that a little embarrass , bush ; but our readers must not imagine 
which the nomination of the Rev. Mr. that by this, is meant the reposing under 
Bedford, jun., to the New Norfolk a honeysuckle or cherry tree, " the 
Church, had unexpectedly occasioned, clouds a canopy, the earth a pillow,*' 
has been the cause of several clerical for when great men bivouache in this 
arrangements being made — one effect of manner, there are such things provided 
which, among others, will be that the as tents, and other conveniences that are 
inhabitants of New Town, will in future carried from place to place with little ' 
receive the benefit of the performance of trouble by men and horses provided on 
Divine Service every Sunday at the purpose. It appears, that after leaving 
Orphan School. Mr. Jamieson s farm, the party pro- 

A notification in the Gazette, of the ceeded in a north-west direction, about 
19th April) seems to imply, that the eighteen miles ', then ^crossed the Dee, 
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keeping the same caorse, till within about 
three miles of the Dement; thej then 

5roceeited in a westerij direction to the 
lerwent. The gensral aspect of the 



I. (Suring Ih 



country was very in' „, , 
Btay, the snow fell heavily), partaking of 
a IJal, rather than a mountai: 
and inlersecled by several rivi 
nerallyof a superior d( 
"gl 

marahes, 

tiguous to the source of the Dee, bound- 
ed by a chain of mountiiinB north-north- 
west from the Darwenl to the Dee, and 
extending about Iweuly miles, being 
alnuMt a complete level. There is a 
township immediately to he formed on 
tliB banks of the Derwenl, whicli will be 
Burrcmitded by land of a iirstTrat« de- 
Kription, and embracing a surface of 
abnut eight thousafid acres. On the 
other side of the Derwcnt there is an 
ineihanstible tract of land, excellently 
adapted for sheep. The limber, gene- 
rally speaking, is line, and o( large 
growth, consisting of mimosa, sassafras, 
myrtle, peppermmt, and other '--—■- 
common to the Colony. After 
the New Country, the party journeyed 
toward Bothwelf, whicn they reached 
on Monday; and the day following they 
proceeded to Oatlands, whenceweleam, 
ihey went direct to Lauoceston. 

Our readers may recollect that about 
a twelvemonth ago, the Government 
Bold the Bcbaoler Adslaidt by public 
auction, one of the conditions of sale 
being, that she should prococd lu the 
Island of Desolation, with the view of 
brinpng away the five men belonging to 
a ship thai had been wrecked there, and 
who hod been 1e^ by a small ves^iel 
recently arrived in the Derwcot, under 
circum3tanceswhich,atthe time, created 
an BXlraordinary interest. The AMiiUe 
has retnmed to port, having reached her 
destination in safely ; and the following 
particulars wilh raspect to her voyage, 
and which have been furnisbed by the 
roaiter himself, wo have no doubt will 
be read with interest. After reaching 
Timor, and in the course of the passage 
having (alien in with a great number of 
vnecks upon the dangerous ree& in 
Torres Straitj, they proceeded (o the 
Island of Desolation, where the ^delaii/s 
anchor on the 25th January. 



had been chiefly underttken, being gone 
it was hoped on board come vessel that 
had louched in the mean time. The 
hut where they had been left still 
Biiated. and the remains of a barrel of 
btBciiit, in good condition, were found 
in it. Whilst tliey conlinoed fishing, 
however, in order not lo -return with an 
empty vessel, it fortunately happened 
for the satisfaction of all parlieji, tiiat the 
Captun of the vossel who had rescuid 
them, and who had returned to London 
with his vaigo, had again come Out in 
another ship before the Adelaide sailed 
fiv Hobart Town, and conGnned their 
conjecture by the following certificate, 
which is copied terbaliia : — " I do 
hereby certify, that I took five men off 
the i^and of Desolation, Sth niarch, 
1832, in the ship Oaan, who informed 
me they belonged lo the brig Bwmj/ and 
Sophia, which was caal away upon tha. 
said Island, 16ih March, 1831 ; I took 
the sane men to St. Helena, and dull,, 
vered them to the Governor. 

ALEXAvocn DIS'rA^T. 
Master of the baik Sanifi Burrg. 

ig Desolation, Feb. 33, 1833." 



Messrs. CoUicott and MacmichaBl, 
thin was the attendance of buyers, tliat 
the whole of the premises, including an 
eiccllenl biick-bouse and two acres of 
ground, in one of the best situations in 
that thriving township, realized the sum 
offS70only. A fewmonthsngo, when 
(lie Bame property was offered for sala 
by auccon by Mr. Stracey, £900 were 
bid for it, and refused. Captain Bun- 
Bter is the buyer at £670, and it U 
thought one of the greatest liar^ains 
m these bad times hitve afforded. 



Had il 
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probable it would have been bou^rtit in, 
iis it did not realize enough to pay the 
mortgages upon it. 

Coals are now becoming comninn 
with most families : and when used 
jointly with wood, are not only a great 

also make very agreeable cheerful fires, 
reminding people of days past and gone 
at home. The usual price is 35b. per 



that the ship Hutierii, recently from this. 
n the voyage pott, ha» been lojl. The following afc 
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the particulars: — Tb« Vonna Carmelita It appears that Mr. Joseph Moiris tb0, 
and the RenowM, both of which vessels contractor for the stalls in the new mar- 
arrived from Manda during the week, ket. It is expected to be completed, and 
luve conveyed to this port the officers opened, for the accommodation of the 
and crew oif the British ship Hifderif, public, in six months time. 
Captain M'Donald, which, we regret to We have sincere pleasure in stating 
learn, was wrecked on the 21st October that the operation some time ago per- 

last, in the Suiagao Passage, off iNIagin- formed on our mtich respected Chief 
danao. We understand this disaster Police Magistrate, has lately taken so 
occurred dvring a calm, when the vessel favorable a turn, that his entire lestora- 

was carried by a violent current on a tion to health and sight, may be now 

reef, without the least possibility of confidently expected, 
avoiding it, though no exeitions were> A part of Mr. Home's beautiful pro- 
spared to avert the danger. No lives, perty at the Battery Point, was sold by 

however, have been lost. The Captain, auction on the 29th ult. and if we may 

we l;e.r, remains at Manilla, for the judge from this sale, the signs of the 

purpose of endeavouring to dispose of the times are indee4 delusive ; Sie average: 

wreck, &c. for the benefit of the under- price at which the land sold, was £192: 

writers. per acre. The neighbourhood and the 

A notice in the Gazette announces the contiguity to the centie of the town, in- 

change of the Colonial Secretary's Office duce ls to think the price by no means 

from the premises now occupied, to the extravi gint, indeed, in the course of 

house lately inhabited by Captain Wil- another twelvemonth, this must be the 

son, in Campbell-street. Wsst end of Hobart Town. 

We leara that the Home Government, In Van Diemen's Land we have ten 

by recently arrived despatches, has Newspapers, and the population amounts 

sanctioned the immediate erection of a in round numbers to 30,000 souls. At 

new gaoU a new dock^yard, and a new the Cape of Good Hope, the population 

Government house, when the present is upwanis of 120»O0Ox but two iiew§<» 

building will be converted into public papeiu suffice for that Colony, 
•ffices. 

Oardeniimr, flee* 

ACPictJLTrRE. and clover. After the crop is np, anJ 

Nay. — This isthe best mouth forlaying above ground, the use of the roller will 

down Knglish grasses ; for which the be found to assist it mur^ ; and as sooa 

jand ouglit to be well prepared, as the as it shall have been cut, alight coat of 

soil cannot be rendered too tine, or be too manure, followed by sheep-folding 

mu(jh pulverized. No large clods should tli rough the ensuing wmter, will go far 

be permitted to remain, nor weeds have towards ensuring a fine crop of hay for 

place on the surface. Land that has the second year. It may be remarked, 

had wheat, and then turnips or potatoes, however, that no land„ unless very highly 

is in the best state for grasses ; and manured, and fed by sheep, then after- 

although there is a good deal of fancy wards well bushed and hai rowed, will 

in the sorts of grass that are chosen, and bear the scythe every following year, aft 

much also depends upon soil and situa- is commonly attempted. Some may tell 

^on, one of the best, as well as the most us that they do it, and that they have 

easily obtained mixtures, is at the rate yet good mows. All we reply is, they 

of eight pounds of clover-seed to two would have much better, and derive 

busltels of rye-grass seed, and a bushel more profit under a different system, 
and a half of barley per acre. By the In t^is month, both Cape barley and 

ttS ; of barley, and sowing thus early, the wheat should be sown for the forward 

whole crop has time to attain height and crops, 
vigour, that render it secure against the gardexing. 

h sat of the sun, as the spring ad vemces. " There is little toco in the garden.- 

But others prefer what is unquestionably this month, compared with any othera^ 

a better mixture, if it can be depended and yet a good gardener will always 

upon as true, (which, however, in this find ample employment. A few peas 

Colony is no easy matter,) consisting of and beans for the first' spring crops may 

•weet^scented vernal, bent grass, rye, be sown, and as soon as the peas aim 
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sliOVO the groBnd let the Iree rods be each other, and receive Lhe iliul ftonl 

placed over them ; this jirecaulioa will each olheta flowere while the bloom 

rave Ihem from llie ill effects of irost, continues. It is haidly ntceisaiy to add, 

and biing them to table a month earlitr, thai the whole must be kept apart, and 

tlian otherwise ; bow onions, salads, itc. ne»t yeir flowed and ripviied logellier ; 

for a succession. Treesmaybercmoved because it eannol be known till Ihea, 

this montli, but June is preferable, whether any change has been eSiicted, 

8onie ganieners near the Kca side, plant m which it ui that may have received the 

a few jiotaUies. towards the end of llie new imprewon. But whendeauedanU 

month, hut they reqniie a great deal of examineil, the improved grains ma; be, 

nuiong, and scarcely repay the trouble separated, kept and sowed by them- 

Ihev OL'casion. selvKGi to laiae a newstoclE." 

The following may be useful to our It is not geueially known, (hat train, 

agricnlturists. It is taken Irom the Fur- oil, mbbed on the Iwughs nr alenis of 

nn-'i Mi^uiiiif .- — " Choose an open ftuit Ireea, infeatetl with the Ameriean 

spot in the garden, where neither epu-- blight, is a. curtain cure — the sceptical 

rows nor poultrymayassail. Sowafew have only to try the eiLperiiaent lo be 

grains, properly prepared, of the sort to fully convinced of the efficacy of the 

be improved, in one spot. At a fen recipe. The oil should be rubbed well 

inches round put in six or eight grains on the bou^is where the blight is seen, 

of the sort whose properties are wished azid a flannel is recommended as bung 

lo be transferred. When Ihey are all in most efficacious iu the rubbing process 

flower, hind thecarsoftheouldde plants — the more offensive the od, the better 

to each of the ears of the centre plants for the purpose. 
with a String, bo that they bear against 

Accldanta, Ace. 

On Sunday evening, the llh ull., the We regret to slate tlie occurrence of 

premises of Mr. E. Wcllard, iuArgyle- a fire, which took place at Clenore, the 

street, were entered by thieves, while the residence of Wilbam Bryan, l:sq., J, 

family were attending divine service al P., on 'lliursday night last, by which a, 

Iheir usual place of worship, bnthappily quantity of slacked grain, and a large 

the intruders were disturbed, and Ihey barn, cont^ning about two thauaand 

decamped without removiog any thins bushels of threshed wlieal, were entirely 

Taluable. It is to be hoped, tliis wiU consumed. It is supposed to have been 

operate as another caution to persons tbs work of an incendiary, — littlepindiM, 

leaving tlietr houus. witlioutplacing in I4l'i .Jpril. 

charge, n»ne proper person, as there is The bushrangers (b'upposed to be 

evidently a giiig of robbers abroad at Biitton's party) keep the seltlen un the 

nights, ready locommit any Diischief for ipi'i tiie, who live in their beat. They 

which opportunity \s aForded. paid a visit Lo a public-house {Lucas's^ 

A fire broke oul on Ihe 1 1th nil., on the main road, wilhin a few miles of 

about midnight, in the dwelling-house of this town, last Thursday, where theyr 

a poor woman, nan^ed Lee, residing near drank liquor, and paid for it, with mooejf 

nir. Cray's, the poulterer, in Culhna- which ibey look from a man namul 

street. The fire originated as man; Harris, a bailiff', who was at the hous9 

others have unfortunately done, by the at the time tiiey anoaunced themaelvei 

woman incautiously takings book to bed -~Gn<tslabbinghimwitha bayonet.^ — lb. 
with her to read, and having (alien On Monday, the 1st. ult., an iaquest 

asleep, the blaie of the candle came in was held before Joseph Moore, £sq,, 

contactwith the curtains oF the bed, by Coroner, at Haskell a publie-house, 

which nearly every article the poor Macquaric-slreet,antliebaay ofKichanl 

creature had was consumed. She ii the Haxaee, who was imfortunatel; killed at 

mother of three children, tbe whole of Sandy Bay, the previous Saturday. A 

whom with herself hap^ly escaped, but ventict was returned of — Aeeidtnlul 

the; arGatthismomentinastate of utter Deulh. The unforlunate deceased, was 

destitution; and we beg to recommend a most indualriouii man, anil leaves a 

them to the benevolent notice of chari- large family ; be had afarm at the Tea* 

labl; disposed individuols, as objects of tree brush, upon which ho reidited for 

Ibe greaUsI cammiserattoa. several years, and which is now (Mcu|iieil 
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by a tenant of his, but in order to better they not only pertinaciously took th« 
provide for his family, he had for some wrong side of the road, but absolutely 

years been in the employ of Gamaliel turned their bullocks right across it, as 

jDutler, Esq., as a working overseer, and the carriage approached. It is admitted 

in that capacity, went with a cart and by every one, that notthe smallest blame 

horse to Sandy Bay, for the purpose of can be attributed to Mr. Cox, whose 

loading hay, for Hobart Town ; it ap< skill and steadiness in driving are 

peared he placed the horse on some acknowledged universally, 

grass, by the road side, close to the Burglary is becoming of common 

Fence by which the hay stood, and very occurrence in this town, which calls for 

imprudently took offthe bridle to let the increased vigilance on the part of the 

horse feed, when the animal started for- police, as well as on that of heads oi 

ward, the unfortunate man from families themselves. During the latter 

intense anxiety to protect the property of part of the month df April, two or three 

his employer from injury, holding the instances have occurred, but more espe- 

horse by the nostrils ; in this way, he cially a robbery at Mr. R. L. Murray's, 

passed up a rise of the hill, near Mr. in Davey-street, under circumstances 

Fisher's farm, but descending on the particularly daring. By removing a 

other side, he was thrawn down under pane of glass from the window of one 

the horse, and received a violent blow of the lower rooms fronting the street, 

on the head, which killed him on the used by Mr. Murray as a {>rivate office, 

spot, the robbers obtained admittance, aind 

On the 29th ult., an inquest was held handed out of the window every thing 

before J. H. Moore, Esq., coroner, on which they considered to contain money, 

tile body {of Mrs. Roberts, who di«l in or rather portable valuable property, 

consequence of a premature labour, breaking open and destroying all before 

occasioned by a fall, and a verdict was them ; but whether they were disturbed 

accordingly returned. in their proceedings, or from whatever 

A sad accident befel Mr. Cox's car- other cause, all they took with them 

riaee, on its way to Launceston, by was but of comparative inconsiderable 

which the Attorney-General, and other value to them, leaving the ground in 

Gentlemen who were proceeding by it, front of the house, strewed with the 

were severely injured. We iind by the wreck they had made. Two men ser* 

hidependent , that the accident solely vants slept in an adjoining room, and 

arose from the carelessness and shameful Mr. Murray, immediately over the room 

conduct on the part of some bullock the robbers entered, yet, they were not 

drivers of Mr. E. Bryant, and who heard. However, the supp<Med parties 

were afterwards punished by one month's have been discovered, and several arQ 

sentence to the road gang. It seems already in custody. 

Market Prices, Crops, 4bc« 

The contracts for wheat, have been barley, 4s. to 4s. 6d. ; Cape do., 3s. ; 

taken from 69.5d.to 89.3d. per 100 lbs., oats, 3s. ; potatoes, £5 to £6 per ton* 

making an average, presuming the The price of the latter article at Sydney, 

quantities of each were equal, of 4s. 4d. will probably* prevent any reduction m 

the bushel of 60 lbs. — 3rd ult. value for some time to comAH^l^th ult. 

Colonial produce continues to be re- Since the Government wheat tenders 

gularly supplied in the town, but prices have been taken, the price of grain 

remain from week to week much the seems by common consent, to have 

same. There have been some consider- become nearly stationary, and may 

able cattle and other sales near town he quoted as under : — ^wheat 4s. 6d. to • 

lately, which have been well attended 6s., with occasionally a small advance 

by buyers, and at which, the animals for very superior samples ; oats, 3s. to 

offered for sale have exhibited much 3s. 6d. ; English barley, 4s. 9d. to 5s. ; 

better condition than is usual at this Cape do., 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; potatoes, £5 

season of the year. Sheep have generally per ton ; hay, £3 10s. to £4 10s. — 19tb 

averaged from 8s. to 10s. ; heifers and ult. 

steers, about £3 each ; working bullocks. The weather has been unusually 

£10 to £15 per pair ; wheat may now windy and boisterous during the last 

be quoted from 4s. 6d. to 5s. ; English week, accompanied at tunes by heay;y 



. Il ia far from unBi>a3onnbIe Notwilhstaniiing every etideavour lo 

however, and the effects are advanta- miimtain the price of grain, on lh« pari 

^eoualy /alt hy the fanner, both in the of holdcta, wheat is decidedly heavy of 

impetus rotation ha<i received, and in sale, and if aay large iiuautity were 

ihe bcilily affacded to ploi^hing and brought upon the market, it would be 

other limdar operations. The turnip impoiiGible to diBpoae of it, eicept at a 

crops have wooderfully improved lately, considerable reduction from (he asking 

— ditto. prices. As il is, wa havebeard of severul 

Wheat is rather loiFcr this week, hut sales, nnder 43. a bushel ; the average 

all other sorts of grain fully maintain quolationa however may be given in, to 

tbeir prices. At piosent Ihe prices may 4s, 6d, ; Cape barley and oat», 3a. ; 

he quoted as follows ; — wheat, 48. to English do. 4s. to 6s. ; hay. £3 ISs. lo 

4s. 6d., or even 4s. 9d. for very euuerior £4, or £4 10a for line meadow clover, 

samples; English barley 4b. M. to Pptaloes may be bought at £4, for the 

5s. ; Cape do., 3s. ; oala, 3s.tD 3s. 4d. ; common sarti'. lo £5. or even £5 10s, 

hay, £3 10s. to £5, for fine clover for the best wialer keeping description. 

quality; polaloea £5 per ton. — 26tb ult. ^30th nil. 

Shipping Intelligcnoe. 

innivAi.s. been a lun°' time becalmed, near the 

April 1. — The brig Mary Elitabetti, equator. The following are her pas- 

from Sydney. sengefF:^Mr. Harrington, Mr, Cooper, 

4th. — The scliooner Prince of Den Miss Hearing, Mr. and Mrs. Burgepg, 

mark, from Sydney. and four chUdren, Mr.and Mrs. Andet- 

7ai — The ship Surry, fram England, son, and three children, Mr, and Mrs. 

Captain Kemp, 461 Ions per register, Marsh, and three children, Mr. and 

left the Downs on the 4th December. Mn. Styles, and two children, Mr. and 

with Eovemment stores, 304 male pri- Mrs. Boulter, Mr.and Mis. Baker, Mr, 

and detachments of the 17th, Roberls, Mr. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. 
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regiments, commanded ^ 
Lieuleaant Dyer, 41sl regiment, now in 
India, and Ensign Chatter, of the G3rd. 



Oltings, Mr. Joseph, Mr. and Mrs, 
Walker, and two children, Messrs, 
Blonchanl, Pilgrem, Finro, Burgess, 
Knight, Mr. Dean, and two children, 
Mr. and Mia. Tyler ; also, for Sydney, 
Mt. Atkins, Mr. Taylor, Miss Wilton, 
—The schooner Defiance, liom Mr. and Mis. Oarty, and three children. 



Sydney. 

9th. — The barque Adventure, from 
Liverpool. As she had a great number 
of passengers on board, ' ■ 

voyage of seven months ' 
deplored. The following 
by her — Mr. Furlong, Sir. and Mrs. 
Bow, Mrs. Austin aiul 2 chihiren, be- senger 
"' ' '"■ 'i Ihe steerage, including paasei 



and 27 olheis — in all. Dl passengers. 

24lh. — The schooner, Adelaide, from 

the fishery. 

roiiactea Aptil S6th.— The barque Elizabeth, 

Lily to be from Canton 19th January, and Siaca- 

ire 7th Februaiy, with a cargo of tea, 

Elizabeth Bird, is Ihe only pas- 

HalljHke, another cabin 

— died during the voy- 

" -' t Captain 



women and children. age. We regret ti 

13th — The brig IsabcUn, from Port Phillips, her lato c 

Arthur. Canton, aRcr a Hngering illness, much 

19th. — The brig Alice, 222 tons, and deservedly lamented by all who 

Captan John Hepburn, from Liverpool knew him. 

J2th December, with a general cai^o ; 26th.— TheharqueMacclesfield, from 

brings only one passenger, namely, Mr. liveipool 9th Januaiy, with a general 

Abel Stolt, far Sydney. cargo. Passengers, Mr. and Mrs. Jack* 

24th.— The barque Henry Porcher, son, and 4 children, Mr.and Mre. Coj,- 

from London, having, altogether, nearly hill. Bliss Kent, Surgeon Cough, Mr. 

one hundred passengers. Tbelcngtheoed Livingstone, and 27 others. 

voyage arose partly from the stay she 27th. — The barque George Hihhert, 

was compelled to make at Rio, where from London 4lh December, with a 

ihe put in for the purpose of obtdning general cargo. Passengers, Mr. and 

idr^hmenls, partly from her having Mrs. Billon, andSchildrGn,and servant. 
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MiM M*IUe, Mu6 Rickett, Miss Mack- dies whalebone, Messrs. Hewitt & Co« 

ton, Mr. M'Allkter, Mr. and Mrs. 3 do., and one puncheon seal skins, Mr. 

Hackshall, Mr. and Mrs. Gall, Mr. and Minthom ; 5 casks kangroo skins, Mr. 

Mrs. Sans, Messrs. Garland, Gardiner, BQton ; 1 case books, Mr. Wood, with 

Clark, Watchurst, Day, Borden, Steel, sundry cases curiosities, &c, Passen- 

and Mr. and Mrs. Milwood. gers. Dr. Porteus, R. N., Mr. and Mrs. 

28th. — The barque Betsey, from Tennant, Mr. Hemmings, Mr. Fawcett, 

Leitb, 14th November. Passengers, and Mr. Charlcroft. 

Miss C. M. Scales, Mr. J. Scales, Miss 17th.— The ship Enchantress, iot 

Law, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Murray, Mr. Sydney. 

Paton, Messrs. Bishop, Ghrktie, Aird, 19th.— The barque Susaniia,forLann- 

Misses Niven, Muir, Eadie ; also, for ceston. 

Sydney, Messrs. M'Nab, Mair, Crigh- 19th.— The schooner John Duns- 

toa, Deerar, and Frazer. combe, for Launceston. 

* OBPARTUREs. 28th^-The brig Tranmere, for New 

April 12th. — ^The schooner Clemen- Zealand, with a general cargo, consisting 

tine, for Sydney. of tobacco and spirits. Passengers, Mr. 

12th.— The brig Mary and JElizabeth, Taylor and Mr. Tully. 

for Sydney. 28th.— The brig Isabella, for Port 

12th.r--The barqte Nereus, for Syd« Arthur. 

iMT. 5^8th.-*The barque Adventure^ Capt. 

. i4th^— The barque Rifleman, for Youn?, for Sydney. 

London^ with the undermentioned canro: 28th. — ^The slup Surry, for Sydney. 

thirty«fiv« bales of wool, shipped by Mr. Passengers, Miss Walton, Mr. Atkins, 

Bilton; lOdo., Messrs. Kerr, Alexander, iLieuteaant Dyer, 4 privates, and 4 

Ir Co. ^18 do., Mr. J. G. Jennii^ ; prisoneis from this place. 

7 do., Mr* Adey ; 26 do.. Captain 

Bvnster ; 8 do.,. Mr. Go^ ; 7 do., The ibllowiag vessels may immediately 

Menrs. Colticott & Macmtchael ; 12d be expected from England, several of 

de^, Messrs. Hewitt & Co. ; 24 do., them having been known to have sailed: 

Mr. Steele ; 6 do., Mr. Gellibrand ; The Mary, Captain Turcan, the Brazil 

17 do., Mr. Minthom ; 37 do., Mr. H. Packet, Captain Crow, the Hibemia, 

H<^kins ; 853 casks black oil, and 43 Princess Elizabeth, Eliza, and the prison 

do., sperm oil, Messrs. Hewitt & Co. ; ship Lotus. The Platina, Indiana, and 

281 casks black oil, Mr. Minthom; John Clare, were advertised in the Lon- 

16 do., MessiB. Bettsdc Co. ; 371 bun- don papers of December. 

MarriaKM^ Births, dec 

MARRiAGFs. At DennistoH, on the 1st April, Mrs. 

At Stewarton, on the 11th March, Wood, of a daughter. 

by the Rev. Jcihn Mackersey, Mr. At Rendlesham, Maccjuarie River, 

Thomas TumbuU) residing at Woodside, on the 8th April, Mrs. Bailey, of a son. 
in the district of Norfolk Plains, to Miss 

Anne Stewart, second daughter of Mr. deaths. 
George Stewart, of Stonewarton, in the 

district of Campbell town. At Windsor, New South Wales, on 

On Saturday the 30th of March, by the 27th January last, Mr. David 

special license, by the Rev. Wm. Bed- Thompson, son of George Thompson, 

ford, Mr. William Cuthbert, master of Esq., of Charlies Hope, 

the brig Bee, to Miss Martha Kilpatrick, On the 30th March, at the Derwenf 

daughter of Edward Kilpatrick, Esq., Hotel, where he had arrived a few days 

ofSpnngfields, in the county of Armagh, before, in ordfer to be near the best 

•^®^^'^^' medical aid at Hobart Town, Mr. 

BIRTHS. George Eagle, junior, of the Macquarie 

At Formosa, on the 20th March, Mrs. River, of a consumption, aeed 26. 

J. Garrett, of a daughter. ^ ^ 
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Tlie following, the Plot and Fntirth Act of n Trngedy, called 
"Neville," which was sent iu a complete state, some yf^nrH sinoe 
ty a friend to the celebrated actor Kean, who returned for answer 
that he WHS on the eve of departure for America, and could not then 
attend to it, we think not unworthy the notice of our readers. The 
fair copy retained by the writer, was destroyed by accident, and the 
rotigh drall of the Fonrth Act being found amongst some old papers, 
it has been offered to us for publication. The Plot, though simple, 
we think interesting; the interest, well sustBtned and accumulated 
in the last Act, and the unities of time and place correctly observed. 
Iu the last Scene of the Fourth Act, the author has dis])layed such 
an originality of conception, and so complete a knowledge of stage 
effect, that we cannot think the lost parts of the Tragedy, had we 
been able to present them to oitr readers, woidd have been found 
less deserving of their approbation. 

The Count Trionfi, an Italian nobleman, residing at his villa near 
Naples, hiis long been under the guidance of his Confessor, a Jesuit, 
named Ignatio, and induced by this influence and the splendid 
reputation of his reputed nephew, Agostino Coviello, who had risen 
to high rank in the Austrian service, had determined to bestow on 
him his only daughter, Franceaca Trionfi, in marriage. Agostino 
arrives from the army at the opening of the Drama, for this pur- 
pose, and immediately after, Nevifie and Sej-mour, two young 
Englishmen, travelling In Italy ;— -the former, the son of a bosom 
friend of the Count, who hud known the elder Neville during a long 
residence in his earlier days in England. The Confessor, preparatory 
to the expected final estahlishment and completion of his hopes of 
Agostino's fortime, entrusts to him the secret of his being his son, 
and the.fate of his mother, a Nun, who having violated her vows, 
he assisted to fly, hut who was wrested trom him, by the faithless- 
ness of a Monk whom he had trusted ; the former disappearing 
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without Ignatio having been able to ascertain her fate, and the latfef 
falling by the hand of an assassin, hired by Ignatio to revenge his 
treachery, tn an excursion in the bay, an accident occurs^ in which 
Neville rescues Francesca from drowning, and an esteem which had 
been mutually conceived during a former slight acquaintance in 
Florence^ becomes a passion, which is pressed upon tne Count by 
Neville, the Countess, and Francesca with such force, that he eon^* 
sents to their marriage, and the abandonment of his intentions with 
respect to Agostino Coviello. The plot has reached to this stage at 
the conclusion of the Third Act. 

ACT IV. 
Scene — "The Gardens of the Villa." 

Enter Ignatio and the Count meeting. 

Trianji. — ^Father Ignatio, I have met you here, 

To tell you of a change in my late views, 
Which may seem fickle, but was unforeseen. 
And worse than both, may cause you much regrets 

Ignatio.'^My lord^ whatever it is, think not of me 
As an impediment — ^I shall rejoice 
To find, that I must make a sacrifice ;-^^ 
If it prove only, in the merest trifle, 
An aid to your desiffns. 

JVtow/?.— I do believe you : Yet your loss is great*— 
So great, that it being unavoidable, i 

Alone should make you suffer the privation. 

/(/wflf^eo.— My lord ! I court it in your service. 

irionji, — ^I need not tell you for how long a time. 

Your nephew's marriage to my dear Francesca, 
Was the completion of my chiefest wishes; 
Her heai*t, I counted, was yet imimpressed, 
No flattering sighs, I thought, had soothed her ear ; 
But the first flower, that blooms of early youth, 
Is love — which opens in its earliest spring, — 
The duties, and the virtues, linger later. 
Oft till it dies : they are of summer's growth, 
Sometimes, alas ! as late as even the autumn. 

ffffiatio. — This is pure folly, but it portends no good. (Aside.) 

Trionfi. — When she resided, not long since in Florence, 
I found Francesca knew a noble Briton— 
Whom foreign travel led to that fair city: 
There a familiarity commenced, 
That in young bosoms oft gives birth to passion j 
With them, however, it was latent still 
At her departure, and return to Naples. 
Months passed awaj' — not so her fond remembrance 5 
And two days since, its unexpected cause 
Arrived imlooked for, at Marino. 



Jfnille. 

Ifftiatio. — Would the earth first had ^swallowed him. [Aside.) 
Neville ! or Seymour ! 

Triotijl. — Neville! — the son of my most valued friend. 

lytmllo. — A Htrange coincidence, and let me hope — 
Ab happy aH 'tis strange. 

TriOT^fi. — Scarcely six hours Lad passed, since he arrived. 
When that distracting accident occurred — 
Francesca's life vibrated in Fate's balance. 
And 'twas his arm made lier scale descend. 

Ii/nalio. — There was a time, when our great precursors, 
For this had granted hina the Civic crown. 

Trionji. — Kis just reward. Ere this, thay both bad felt 
More tban esteem. But with the magic touch 
Of passion's wand, it is transformed to love : 
Eternal constancy ia on tbeir lips — 
Youth's fervid fancies glow within their hearts ; 
The burst of feeling cannot be su]>pressed 
To which 1 yield, for I can not resist it. 

Ignatio. — ^Think not, my lord, that I have any thought — 
Save my regard for you, when I advise 
You seek some other reason for compliance ; 
Those hasty unions, like the break of day, 
Whieji sometimes glitters with too early sunshine, 
May be succeeded by a clouded noon. 

Trionfi. — It happens, doubtless, but who can foresee it. 
Nor do I dread such a recurrence here. 
Neville's repute gives honourable hopes ; 
Kis father was my friend, my daughter loves bjm ; 
Had he not saved her I were childless now ; 
The Countess, too, implores me to consent — 
What better omens could high Heaven afford. 

Ignaiio. — Why none ! I only caution some delay, 

Let time confirm the force of their first love — 
And then their union follow. 

Trionji. — I vriahed it thus — ^but I could not be heard — 
So rapid is the course of the events, 
Whicli chase each other in these few last hours ; 
And so quick, too, shall the remaining be. 
That on to-morrow morning it is fixed. 
To celebrate the nuptials. 

I</-natio, — Confusion ! on to-morrow ? Is it possible. (Aside.) 

iVionfi. — You are desired to join their willing hands. 

I^natxo, — I shall be ready : but they 
Outstrip all consideration. 

Trvmji. — There's a cause even for this ; 

Late on last night a courier arrived. 
Who came almost on wings of wind from Britain, 
To Neville he conveyed some hasty lines. 
Which cautioned him, that on his speed alone — 
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Rested his chance of ever seeing morf?, 

My oldest friend, his sire, who now reclinefiff 

Upon that couch from which he ne'er will rise ; 

So, when the last words of your rites are o'er, 

He plies the spur for England, 
//wa/io.— Destruction follow him with quicker pace, (Aside.) 

This all indeed is pushed with hreathless haste, 

Intent and act are almost simultaneous ; 

But let me pray its issue may be blest-— 

I shall be ready to perform my office. 
Trionfi,~^l have not yet adverted to the point. 

That most involves your interest— your silence 

On the reverse of Agostino's hopes, 

Is more than delicate, and well fulfils 

My estimation of your sterling worth* 
Ignatto, — My lord ! I pray you to be silent, 

We're still your debtors for your first designs. 

Their disappointment is the work of destiny. 
Treow/E.— Upon it I snail only say thus much, 

I found Francesca was immoveable ; 

His numerous merits had not touched her heart, 

Which was long time before pre-occupied ; 

What then remains — I still am his firm friend. 

And shall approve it with more force than ever ; 

The structure of his fortunes hitherto. 

Has gained no more than my assisting hand ; 

Henceforward I*m sole architect. — Tell him 

That I engross the edifice myself, 

Nor shall I rest, until it be upraised, 

To the last pinnacle of his high wishes : 

Give him this pledge, — assure him my esteem 

And friendship shall become his more than ever. (Exit) 

Jgnatio^ solus. 

So ends the dream of long expectant years. 

The breath of youthful vows sweeps all my plans 

As clear away, as could the tempest's rage. 

To-morrow, too ! No time for an attempt, 

To break their purpose by some deep laid wiles, 

They've baffled the old serpent — the yoimg lion 

Is still a danger in their joyous path : 

I know not how to quell him — ^much I fear 

No toils of mine can hold him — ^here he comes ! 

Enter AgoBtmo, 

jigostino. — ^There seems some change of the accustomed smiles, 
That cheered the past fair greetings of our hosts ; 
Just now I saw the Countess, at a distance. 
Approaching towards me. When I met her view, 
I thought she wished) and straight she sought to shim me< 
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Anon, I met her daiighter — she, too, stopt, 
As if my absence would have given her pleasure ; 
And when I bowed, in making my salutp. 
Her glance was more than half averted from me — 
■What does thia mean? 
—I scarce can tell, but I have my suspicions. 
I. — These Britons, too. monopoltze the Count — 
He treats them as they were his guardian angels, 
When go they hence? I hope they'll soon depart. 
Jgnatio. — Soon and too late, — they go to-morrow. 
Agostmo, — Why that is well— would they had never come. 
Ignal'io. — What cause have you to deprecate their presence ? 
Agoxtinoi — ITiere's one who is too much with this Francesoa, 
She seems to be too partial even to both ; 
Coquetting has my hatred : most of all 
In her, who one day I shall call my own. 
Ignatlo. — One day— one only, for to-morrow's sun. 

Shall see her wedded to another. 
.4gostino. — What ! to another ! Francesca ! You rave. 
^«fl/io.— You will rave, rather when I do impart. 

The Count's last resolution. This moment 
He is departed ; after leaving me 
Commissioned to inform you of his will. 
Which is, that on to-morrow mom, 
Francesca shall become the wife of Neville. 
^gostiTio, — Death and destruction, what is it I hear ! 
Ignatio. — It is too true ! but to relieve the force 

Of such a fall from your late towering hopes ; 
He charges me to say, his future care. 
Shall be, henceforward, to build up your fortune. 
Which shall be carried to a speedy heigth, 
That only shall fall short, of what he first, 
Solely designed in favor of yourself. 
—I can't believe such shameful fickleness. 
The vaae that turns with the weak wind is surer- 
It cannot be. 
Tgnatio. — ^It is not wise in you to talk thus of it ; 

Your better choice is to believe the truth, 
And Itarn to bear it with unruffled front. 
jigostmo. — Can he intend thus to destroy ray hopes ? 
What reason can he give for his desertion ? 
Is there a causa— or even a pretence? 
Ignatio. — One is, Frantesca's fixed aversion. 
.MgoBtino. — What matters that? Let his command 

Men are obedient when they're sent to death- 
Women should be so— when ordained to marry. 
t-The soldier's law suits not domestic life — 
Another cause, that their detested union 
So rapidly approaches, is the jrowcr, 
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If^liich Neville has acquired o'er the Count, 
Siuce that cursed accident hefel Francesca. 
jigostino, — ^Her lover's deed were mighty in her rescne. — 

If^liat more! 
Ignailo, — ^They were once intimate in Florence, where 

Friendship— -love — ^folly— caused their first attachment. 
Which was unknown, until this late event 
Beveakd its hidden force. 
jlgosttno.'-^K hreach of duty never lacks excuse— 

I scorn to hear another. Dares the Count 
To treat me thus, and think I shall endure it? 
Perhaps he flEuicies I am not his equal, * 
But let him know, an Emperor has given 
His thanks to me upon the field of battle ; 
And that an Emperor's heir has thought me fit 
To share his confidence, and even his friendship* * 
lynatio, — ^Restrain your pride ! — ^it is excessive. 
Jigostino, — No ! It shall have its swav, and for this minion. 
Who snatches rank and riches from me : — - 
By Heaven ! when I extend my arm towards him, 
W hich shall be speedily, he'll find my grasp. 
Strict in its pressure as the Boa's folds. 
When wreathed aroimd its victim. 
Ignatio. — ^Thoii'rt worse than mad.- Think on thy danger. 
Whatever the issue that attends this frenzy ; 
If thou should'st fidl, thy life is sacrificed, 
And thy success infallibly seciures 
A fearful retribution from the Count. 
jigostino, — No matter ! I shall take a sweet revenge : 

Farewell, Sir ! We perchance may meet no more, 
When this afiair is ended : I depart 
On the instant for the army. Thus 
We bid adieu for a long period. 
Ignatio, — ^If thou persist it may be so for ever. 
Oh ! Agostino, how I dread thy loss ; 
Forbear ! Forbear ! If thou regard' st my love. 
jigostino, — By all my hopes, there, one of us shall die. 
Fate has enrolled it in his fixed decree ; 
Whose name shall fill it, still remains in doubt. 
And this good arm has done greater deeds. 
Than filling the dark blank with that of Neville. 
Igiiatlo, — Once more, let me implore you to desist, 

Wilt thou throw all my prayers to the wind ; 
Am I thy father ! shall I not be heard ? 
Agostino, — ^Again I swear, his swprd shall be his safety. 

Or failing, that my blade shall reach his heart, 
Till I defy him ; an internal fire. 
Scorches by bosom, and biurns up my lips, 



TU' offence he's given to mc, has been mortal, 
And lie must paj the fnrfeit of his blood ! 

Ignatio, eoliis. 
This mitiiiac wilt rush on c^rtiiin riiin. 
Unless my care prevent him. He is fixed ; 
No mortal influence cen shake his purpose : 
One chance there still remains — I must strait honee, 
And once more visit that curs'd den of death. 
Where lurk those fiends, whose traffic is in murder. 
Bash, desperate man! What dangers dost thou cause m« 
But I must save thee— tho' I lose myself! 
"Eater Neci/ie, Counless, and Francaxa. 
Countest^-We give our total sum of bappinesB, 

Into jour keeping. "Tis our last venture, 
Like to the merchant, who risks all his wealth, 
lipou one voyage, we shall see you part; 
He views his gallant vessel, catch the breeze, 
Which steadily impels her on her course; 
'Till in the distant horizon at last, 
. She sinks a speck, that cheats his anxious eyes. 
While fears of shoals and tempests fill his mind. 
And hope anticipates her safe return. 
^etnile.—The helm, on which our lovely freight depends 
For safety, never shall escape my "hand, 
Vnceaaing watchfulness shall be bet guard, 
And love, ensure success to all my cares. 
Frances. — I trust to it— to fortune— and to you, 
Fearless, confiding all to an afTection, 
Which I believe is faithful, as my own, — 
When may we hope for your return from England? 
XcBtlle. — That must depend upon my father's i'ate, 

Eveu while we speak, he may no longer live ; 
Whate'er ray haste, it will no more than serve, 
To reach that chamber, where life lingering droops 
On death's dark confines, and to there receive, 
The latest sighs of his expiring breath. 
Countess. — I ne'er have known him, but my grief's sincere, 
He was Trioufi's friend, and is your father, 
No claims could e'er be stronger on my feelings. 
Fmnces. — Deep sorrow for your loss, has dimmed these eyes, 
I weep bis sufferings, and deplore his end. 
Would that, ere yet he bids the world adieu, 
You may persuade him, to approve our love- 
To wish us happy, and to bless our union. 
^fOTWc— Dearest of women, dry these precious tears, 

That damp those cheeks, like dew-drops on the ro»2, 
Or liquid pearls, that flow from angels' eyes, 
They fall upon ibis grateful heart, and there. 
Leave an impression, ne'er to be eifaccd. 




Count€i8,^^He goes to happiness, and quits a world 

Of guilt and woe ; where the most fortunate^ 

Cast back a look of dull indifference. 

Worn out with this, their mortal pite*image ; 

It should console us, when we think his lot 

Is cast, where pain and sorrow are unknown. 

From thence, he may look down, with smiles bentgn^ 

And pity us, while we lament for him. 

Franeei.'^yLy fervent intercession, shall ascend, 
Petitioning high Heaven, in his favor. 

iCeri//^.— What could be so effectual above, 

A mortaVs supplication, may be lost. 
But seraphs snail regard a sister^s prayer. 
Oh ! had I power to hasten timers dull flight. 
Through the slow night, I*d urge him fast along^ 
To hasten on to-morrow, when I may press thee. 
And say—*" Francesca^ thou art mine for ever !" 

Cown/^M.— When she becomes so, do not let us urge 

Our claims in vain— -remember you have promised. 
To pass a portion of your time with us. 

•Vm//^.— -England's my native land-— my happiness 
First had existence in fair Italy ; 
Alternate then, I shall divide my Ufe, 
Between the country that has given me birth, 
And that which renders the uncertain gift, 
A precious prize, amongst unnumbered blanks. 

Frances, — Thou art my prize, fortune can giye no more. 
If that thy countrymen are like to thee, 
Nature has been a niggard of her bounty 
To all her other children, and from them 
'Like to a stepmother, withholds the giftsj 
She lavishes upon her favorite sons. 

•\(Jot7/^.— Love sees with magnifying eyes — 

'Tis not for me to praise my brother Britons, 

Their actions fill the page of history. 

What distant coimtry, has not heard their fame— 

What quarter of the globe, owns not their conquests—^ 

What snore, has not shrunk frighted from the thunder. 

Her matchless fleets have rolled from Pole to Pole, 

Their's too, is Liberty. Their greatest boast. 

To give their aid, to those who strike for freedom ; 

The moderns behold their deeds with envy. 

If they were ever equallecf, 'twas by Bomans. 

Frances. — I glory in the thought, these were our ancestors, 
Famous in ancient times, as Britons now. 

Countess, — Come ! night steals o^ apace — ^it grows too late, 

The Count already w;aits us in the villa. (Exeunt.^ 
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Scene — A deserted place in the neiglibourhood of the VUla^^ 
Ruins in the Rear of tlie Stage and on one side — The Stage 
' is darkened. 



Enter IgnatiOy masked and cloaked. 

The night is gloomy, as my fell intents, 
No prying eye could mark my cautious steps- 
No ear could note their feline silence ; 
All is unmoved, and still as death's repose, 
In this dread mart of murder,-— where the fiends 
Who trade in hlood, await a guilty call : 
What sounds were those? But let me be myself — 
Why should I tremble ? 

Again ? yes ! it was so. — Here comes a wretch. 
Who for ten ducats, would destroy his father- 
Deprive his son of life, or sell himself. 
For ever, to the devil. (Retires up the Stage.) 

Enter 1^^ Assassin^ who crosses the Stage, and Exit. 

{Tgnatio comes forward.) 
I must not dally thus, with my design, 
This is no time to trifle. 

Ee-enter 1*^ Assassin, 

1st Assassin, — ^A fine night, Signior? 

Ignatio. — ^Yes ! for some purposes — ^for your's and mine ! 

Assassin. — ^True Signior ! by St. Gennaro, I wouldn't ask a better^ 

it's so dark — ^that 

Ignatio. — ^Black deeds are safely perpetrated, 

Beneath its shrouding cloak. 
Assassin, — So I was going to say — ^but as you and I don't know^ 

each other well, it's better you should speak first. 

Ignatio. — I understand you 

v^^^o^^m.— 'The hour is late Signior ; what brings you abroad at 

this time. 
Ignatio, — ^To seek an arm like thine. 
Assa^ssin,-"^^ then you're lucky ; for you've found what you 

wanted, in anything in a fair way, it's at your command. 
Ignatio, — ^Plain words^ are the best suited to our meeting, 

You deal in blood. 
Assassin, — ^That's putting the matter home ; I know those that 

do ; for myself, I never raised my hand against a man in my 

life, on my own account. 
Ignatio, — On mine then, you are willing. 
•Assassin, — ^That's another affair — there you take the blame, and 

Ignatio. — ^The price of murder! 



Assassinr^imior ! good words do no harnt. Let^s have nO moicr 
of this ; 1 m ready to follow my trade, and I giW9S you wmoi 
to employ me ? 

^«a/to.— Tis so !— I need your serviees. 

Assassin, — Signior — it's not right for a man to pralae lifailsel^** 
but IVe as sure a hand — 

Ignatio. — ^No doubt ! — no doubt ! as certain as the grave. 

Assassin, — Why, that's saying too much for myself, I don't like 
anything but what's true ; it's as good as you'll meet^ make 
the worst of it. 

Iffnatio, — ^I want a speedy one, as well as certain. 

Assassin,^-^V\\ match yoil there too^-I got my directions as it 
might be at this time— I had two matters to attend to— one in 
Naples, and the other at Baioe. Both were to be done in the 
next three days.«*-I marked my men— did their business^ and 
had all settled before forty-eight hours. 

//«a/io.— (Aside.)— If half this villain says, be true, 
He is the prince of ruffians. 

Assassin, -^YoM see I don't sleep on my orders; my employer is 
not long in suspense ; he has good value for his money ; I 
may be dependea on ; I never deceive anybody. 

Jgnatio,*¥^Ye% !— You're above it You braves 
Are all men of honor. 

Assassin, — Honor ! no ! that's for your great people. 1 only pre- 
tend to be honest. 

J^«a/io.— (Aside.) — The devil can quote Scripture, 

And this cut-throat, talks of his truth and honesty. 

Assassin, — Well Signior, what's the business ! Try me, and I'll 
give you satisfaction ; I'll engage you'll come to me again. 

Ignatio.-^Yoxi know the Count Trionfi's Villa. 

Assassin.'-^As well as I know the church of St. Sebastian, where 
I haven't missed a Sunday or Holyday these ten years. 

Jgnati6,-^TheTe are at present there, two foreigners. 
One I would have despatched. 

Assassin, — ^Foreigners ! from whence ? 

Igmitio, — Yxom Britain. 

Assassin. — ^What ! an Englishman f — ^I don't like meddling with* 
him at all ; two Italians would be safer. 

Ignatio, — ^Are not all men alike to you ? 

Assassin, — ^Alike ! Why an Englishman came across me once 
before, in the way of business, and by St. Gennaro, it was near 
costing me my life; such a determmed villian I never met; 
he's left marks that I shall always carry ; it was the worst 
accident ever happened to me, fishing for a tunny, and catching 
a shark, by St. Marco. 

Ignatio. — You can take aid, a second or a third ? 

Assassin.'-T'Why that ought to be pretty secure, besides, my pocket 
was never so empty as at this minute ; I can't starve ; come, it 
shall bfe done, if you offer me anything reasonable. 
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/^»aiw.— Take tliis ! it holds some eiglity scudi. 
AnBOSsin. — What ! no more but eighty ! — Why Signior, I believe 
you've no conscience. Twice that would be too little ; con- 
sider youraelf what such a thing is worth; a man must live, 
Signior? 
Ignatiot. — No doubt he must, and also he must die I 
^gsassin. — Your man shall certainly; if you only offer fair. 
Jynatio. — What must you have ? 

Assassin. — ^Why considering that he ia an Englishman — that the 
matter is of consequeDce, and that a friend or two must help 
me, I think at double the money, you'll have a bargain. 
Ignatio. — (Aside.) — I must away, at any rate from this cursed 
Golgotha. Agreed! hut you have all the money I have 
brought — how shall I pay you more! 
jisnaasin. — We'll tniat to your honor for the remainder, as you 
trust UH for doing what we promise ; when it's done, you can 
come here some night at this hour ; you']] be sure of finding 
me, and then yon can get out of debL 
Ignatio. — It shall be done. 
Jlsgutsin. — You said there was two at the Count's, and we are to 

look after one — what's his name ? 
Ignatio. — Neville t — Seymour the other, — Neville is your man. 
-^MOKStn.— Neville ! 
Ignatio. — The same, 

Assassin. — Neville! Neville! I must mind that; 1 took a wtoug 
person once, bymistaMng the name, and by St. Fietro, 1 never 
forgave myself eince. 
Ignalia.— You must about it at the earliest dawn. 

And do't, if possible, before the ensuing night. 
Agsass'm. — Depend upon me. (Whistles,) 

Enter Id and ^d ^saasain. 
Ignatio. — What does this mean ; what men are these ? 
\st .Assagsin. — Friends, Signior! I want to tell them our agree- 
ment; stop for a moment; I'll be with you soon. (Retires up 
[the Stage, and whiapera to them.) 
Ignatio. — Scarce can I bear the fever of my soul, 
Its torture's almost equal to the damned, 
Since I have been in uiose confines of hell, 
What brings those wretches here? (They come forward.) 
1*( Assassin. — Now Fietro? 

[2d and 3rd Assassin seize him by the arms, and Ist opens a dark 
lantern, snatches off his mask and throws the light upon his 
face.] (A pause while they examine him,) 

\at Assassin. — .We'll know you again. (They release him, 

[and retire up the Stage.) 
Ignatio. — Detested fiends ! they hitve destroyed me, 

My untouched fame, is in those villain's power — 

My life is even in jeopardy, I'm lost ! 

Undone for ever ! (Exit.) 
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Re-enter jisaasBUis, , 

Itt Ataassin, — Quick, follow him, watch, and house him ere you 
part 

END OF FOURTH ACT. 



The Fifth Act commences with a Scene in the Garden of the 
Villa, between Se3rmour and Neville, in which the latter recites a 
dream, which is ominous of speedy destruction. Agostino finds 
them, and after many taunts, provokes Neville to draw, and in the 
fight is killed ; Neville, almost distracted, is about to fly, but is 
persuaded by Seymour to place the body in an adjoining grove, and 
as it is within a few minutes of the hour for celebrating the marriage 
ceremony, to repair to the chapel of the villa, and on the instant of 
its conclusion, to fly, and at some future period to return to Italy : 
or, if that could not be done with security, have Francesca rejoin 
him in England. On their exit, Ignatio enters the same part of 
the Garden, seeking Agostino, and is joined by one of the Assassins, 
who was a concealed spectator of his son's fight with, and death by 
Neville, while lying in wait to obtain an opportunity of speaking 
with Ignatio, and extorting money from him, in consequence of 
their discovery of his residence, after following him to the villa, 
on his return from their haunt, the night previous. He also in- 
forms lenatio, that the Assassin whom he had employed to destroy 
the Monk by whom the mother of Agostino was betrayed, had been 
apprehended for subsequent crimes, and had confessed the deed 
|)erformed for Ignatio, in consequence of which, the Sbirri were in 
pursuit, and might be expected momentarily to arrive. Driven to 
desperation by the death of his son, and fear of the penalty of hia 
crimes being enforced by the Law, he deliberates on suicide, in thc^ 
following soliloquy : — 

Ignatio, solus. 

So then, my latest hour seems arrived-^ 

My evil genius, hovers lowering o'er me. 

Poised on his sable wings, and points the hour, 

When fate shall seize me, as his destined prey—* 

No choice is left me — I must quickly die,— 

But where ?— How ?— When ? 

Shall I become the rabbles gaze, and go 

To suffer death unpitied— even scorned — 

No ! rather let this hand let forth my soul,, 

To seek its refuge in an unknown world— ^ 

ilisking the punishment, whate'er it b&-* 

What shall it not be ? 

Spirit, when uncombined, ne'er suffers^^matter must-— ^ 

And so the great Artificer of things 

May sink this vital spark, to the low state, 

Of the last being, in creation's scale-^ 
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Making it animate, a loathsome reptile — 

A trailing serpent — even a grovelling wonn— 

Yet the degrading, may it not be so^ 

Does not fallen man, sunk as he is, to earth, 

Shew, even in ruin, some glorious fecuUies, 

The ruins of a once nobler — higher state ; 

And if he's lower'd, to this life's sad level. 

Who shall tell where the dark descent may end? 

In the next step, indeed, the deeds unknown. 

All other beings freed, from the' dread force 

Of those devouring passions, which rule him, 

Slowly await the sure approach of death. 

And so avoid the worse than mortaJ struggle. 

Of him, whose desperate hand destroys himself: 

Yet, it ia naid, the scorpion strikes his sting 

In his own breast, and bravely finds relief. 

When his tormentor stirs his rage too far. 

So, too, the vagrant swallow, fiercely views 

With stern resolves, the cage in which he's pent — 

Loathing his prison, he stm. spurns its bounds. 

And losing luiebty — embraces death ! 

Thus all may shun too great a weight of evil. 

In their own lot of Life. — If they snail dare 

What may oppress them, in that next succeeds. 

But if eternal vengeiincc, still pursue 

The offence, thro' the vast changes of creation. 

Where shall it end — if any end there be? 

This maze perplexes me, the more I tread 

Its tracklesa laoyrinth; — I'm more perplexed : 

The time may come, it shall be clearer — 

Who's there? 
The entrance of a Domestic from the Count, hei-e interrupts him, 
to inform him that his presence is awaited, to perform the marriagu 
ceremony, whom he dismisses with a promise to immediately follow 
him, and determines to inflict a terrible vengeance on the author 
of his misfortunes, whom he considers to be the Count and his 
family, and also Neville, The former, by their failure to complete 
their pledge to Agostino, and the latter by his death. He departs 
to jom them in the Chapel, which is the lost scene. — ^He takes 
poison immediately previous to his entrance, and after some am- 
biguous conversation which passes between the personages of the 
scene, none of whom are aware of the knowledge of each other, of 
the fatal turn which events have taken — he has only strength 
remaining to advance to the foot of the Altar, where he stabs t'ran- 
cesca, and ialls before he can repeat his blow on Neville, who . 
rushes out in a state of insanity. 
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A TA8HANIAN SONG. 



The moon in the Heavens is beaming* 

The kangaroo hunter's prepared. 
His uprisen hounds' eyes are gleaming. 

With courage that may not be scared : 
Away ! then away to the bush. 

On ! forward my Felix ! away ; — 
Hark! listen! there's yonder a rush ! 

The gallant dog's started his prey* 

My Carlo ! jMurtake of the conquest. 

Speed is Felix's — power's your own : 
Off, off, daip the fugitives brown breast — 

That breast you may pick to the bone \ 
Away ! then away to the bush. 

On Carlo ! toy brave one, away ; 
In yonder wild coppice a rush. 

Tells your comrade has started. hie ptey. 
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ON CRITICISM. 



** And such, I exclaiin'd, is the pittiless ^rt. 

Some act by the delicate mind. 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 

Already to sorrow resign'd !" 



It has long occurred to me as being egregiouslj anomalous, that 
my countrymen, who, in most instances, are so celebrated for being 
tenacious of their rights and liberty, should, for years, in their 
literary character, have unresistingly submitted to the illiberality, 
in some instances, the caprice, in others, and the mercenary 
incitements in more, of certain self-appointed tribunals, who 
arrogate to themselves the office of Beviewers. A class of men, 
who, free from any external obligation to decide according to 
conscience, promulge whatever sentence they may chuse, on what- 
ever book may encbunter their investigation. And alas ! the amiable 
bard, whose pathetic language forms my motto, two often and most 
bitterly experienced from tbeir splenetic censures, the melancholy 
truth that it illustrates. 

Not profound erudition, nor purity of taste ; not the faunic flashes 
of poetical energy ; nor tJie beneficent emplo3mient of them all, to 
difiuse univers^ gladness, proved, at any one period of his meek. 
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lequesterwHife, adequate to shield him from the licentious follower* 
of safdonic ZoiiiUS. Month afler month, uiiliininy entwined her 
adder-like form arouud his heart; — month after month, those 
utterly unprincipled wretchea, to delight whose vakpybk appetites, 
the wise and the virtuoun seem doomed to Buffer, were unceasingly 
employed in outraging his tenderness, and depreciating his 
attributes ; although, as his slanderers were generally des]riaed, and 
acarcely recognized by the very few respectable " Censors of the 
Press" who at that period were existing, their enmity was protected 
by their insignificance, whilst excited solely by transcendent 
excellence, which, with oonfesEiedly sufllcient reason, they deapairtd 
of ever attaining. 

But, unfortunately, Cowper'a reclnae philosophy was incompetent 
to balm the wounds their envenomed arrows had inflicted ; nor was 
it less unavailing as a defence from them. He did not, could not 
like the '' knarled" monarch of the mountain, breast hia form 
against the tempest, and outbrave its fury ; neither could he turn 
like the hunted panther (when driven from her cubs) and rush 
vindictively on his pursuers ;— no ! but as a delicate flower it laid 
prostrate by the vernal frost, so was the budof his happiness untimely 
nipped by the chilling sarcasms of anonymous defamers : of 
scholists, who basely woi their bread by pandering to traduction — 
one of the vilest propensities that stain mankind : of fooU, who 
had forgotten, (if ever, indeed, they bad been taught) that 

n the BUtfjce flow : 



and that, therefore, to criticise with dogmatic flippancy, or unmerited 
acerbity, was not to perform the oUice of a censor, but to inhumanly 
abuse it. 

Nevertheless, if Cowper could not, from bis constitutional 
benignity, and christiBn forbearance, wield the caustic pen of a 
Byron, to agonize his assailants, yet he could nobly command 
resolution, to rally steadfastly around the standard of morality, 
which his muse- had originally erected :— resolution, that presents 
adisputeless claim on our esteem, and gratitude, by its liberality ; 
for, his was one of those exquisitely impaasioued heartB, in which 
the social eleinents so fur predominate, as to neutralize hanpineuii, 
unless it can be communicated. Alas 1 that man should injure 
such ! Gut history is reading to me — and she weeps, and angels 
weep, and callous indeed must be the Briton, who cannot weyp, as 
the immortal shades ofaCoUius, a Chattcrton, a Savage, and a 
Kirk White, pass in the vision of pensive remembrance ! 

Th^ author, who never knew distress, except through the hallowed 
medium of sjTupathy, whose every fond literary scheme has been 
blissfully realized, and whose every critic has in junctures the most 
critical, been proved a Damon or a Pythias, may conclude willi 
emotions of grateful, and rapturous enjoyment, that every genius 
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who meritv a mecoraas, will asturedlj obUin one. Indeed, w£r^ 
L^ not to fonn that conclusion, his conduct would conipulsivelj. be 
blemished by both incongniitv^ and dishonour ^^>v the firsts 
because, as he never experienoedT the bbpe-corroding pongs mflicted 
1>y desertion ; as be rtever was compelled to drink in privacy the' 
wormwood of public reprehension, and contumely ; and, lastW, a^ 
he never craviKl a boon of patronage that was denied, he conld not 
possibly possess any, even the least feasible of reasons, for deducing 
an inference^ antf-prejudicial to the generosity, justice, and discri- 
mination of society ; and bv the latter, because such an inference 
would certainly demonstrate, that his bosom was too dewless and 
too bleak a soil, for the amaranth of manly gratitude to flonrish in.' 

Yet, afler all, for one writer of erudite attainments, talents, and 
genius, wlio is duly fostered by the critical press, and introduced 
by its commendation to those who have power to protect him,. 
innuiands are wantonly repelled in their sweetly fanciful career to 
fame, by the identical engine tliat was, or ought to have been, 
originally organised to level their difficulties. Every critic by 
profession, apiiears to be profoundly conversant with his huge and 
appalling potency ; but^ how many of Britannia^s literary ju^esin 
their practice, condescend to forget the still more appalling respon- 
sibility, unalienable from that power I Yes, how many, instesul of 
deli(;ately pruning some trivial excrescence from a valuable shrub. 
Insanely uproot the shrub itself, and scatter its yonng blossoms on 
the storm Y breeze of subjugation ! That the lash must occasionally 
be used, 18 indisputable ; but, need it be prostitute ! That con- 
demnation is applicable to all who err, is an establislied truth : but^ 
shall no jKilliatives be allowed ? shall nothing be excused where 
much deserves approbation '? Because a weed springs amidst 
violets, shall they parttike of the disgrace of its unceremonious 
expulsion from the border '^ O ! that critics would feel, as in obvious 
justice they shouldf that tlieir dignity can be sustained without 
o])presHion, and that they may gain from esteem, an infinitely purer 
homage, than ever can expand from the abject and slavish principle 
of fear I 

The wisest of our fellow-creatures, I believe, have coincided 
in one concession r viz., that as there is no human production 
perfect, so is there none altogether worthless ; but the modern 
lictors of literature reverse this just and conciliating maxim. In 
their apparent belief (for men's faith can alone be estimated by 
their conduct) it is their duty, not to assist the efforts of nascent 
ability, as it soars up the climax of progression ; but, with Argus- 
like eyes, to watch its motions, (as the hungry lioness watches for 
her prey) aiid should it fail immediately attaining the summit, to 
exuUingly kick the machine from under it, and with a gorgon's 
haneful hiss forbid, or renderimpossible, its re-ascension. I speak 
now ofcriticism m, perhaps, its least despicable, although, certainly, 
not least reprehensible form. I speak of it in, if not its abstract 

■at least, its general character, as operated on by spleen, or caprice/ 
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But say, reader, what terms are equivalentiiy - reproachful to 
delineate the infamous^ the unpardouable ahandopment of manly 
honor, hy which the. censor's influence is polluted, when grossly 
misemployed, by the hireling dependent of some purse-proud ancj 
avaricious bibliopolist, to crush the meritorious productions of a 
rival press ? Is it not assassin-like? Is it not an act of consummate 
baseness, concentrating all that is cowardly and all that is cruel, 
with all that is dishonest? The wretch who can so prostitute his 
pen, would, if hungry, stab his sister for a sovereign I Yes, he who 
can wantonly assail the merits and destroy the anticipations of 
unfriended genius, solely for lucre, deserves to be inhumed where 
the sun shall never shine, and writhing agony never shall expire* 

Nevertheless, so long as the critical press shall continue to be, as 
it now is, conducted anonymously, will the public in general, be 
scandalously duped, and authors in particular, be barbarously 
injured through " E^views," concocted by caprice, by spl^n, audi 
by selfishness. Just criticism, I admit, is invaluable ; and, unques^ 
tionably, it ought to be encouraged ; but, in order to obtain it, no 
persons should be allowed to act as literary censors^ except such as 
should be appointed by the Universities, of approved teaming^ 
iasfe,, liberality^ and honor f whose names should be as public as 
Itheir observations ; and whose moral character would sub^ 
iBtantiate their testimony. 

T, 
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Oh ! h6v9 look'd that eye ? — ^was it bright, or forlofQ, 

When I waked up to lite, — when the light of the mora 

With pure streaks of azure, first ffleam'd to my view. 

And earth's gentle ether stole softly the dew. 

That clung to my eye^lids, so tender and young ! 

When the keen pang of giving existence (had fl«wn) 

To a being bom destined to di6 ; 

The first look she ^ave me, and caird me '* her own !** 

Did pleasure illumme that eye ? 

There's not a planet, that bealns in the sky, 

Surpassing in lustre, th^ beam of that ey^. 

Oh 1 how look'd that eye t^-tell ! — tfell me how Kwt%i^ 

When earth first upheld me, on tottering feet 1 

And waking to. action, who led mc along, 

And charm my young senses, with baby-boyrsong ; 

And when the cross infant w«uld cry. 

Who'd fold to her bosom with tenderness gleaming, 

(And charm the young mourner to sleep,) 

As mild as the eye of humanity streaming^. 

Directed by virtue to weep 1 

Jn that eye might be traced -the impulse of a soul, 

Purely bright as the night star that points to the poUi 
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oil f how louk'd that eye ? when nature unsCnin^, 

And gave the first accents, that flowed from my tongve t 

Or rising from childhood, — to mischief, a tool \ 

Girt warmly by passion ; o*erbearing to rule \ 

Or when a slight ray might arise 

or reason, that flashes in spite of the gloom. 

The folly and darknoss of years, 

Knchanting the sight, like tlie apple-tfee's bI«om, 

As the young day of summer appeaife ? 

Oh ! ye, who have viewed many tints of the sky ! 

Spring summer, or winter, — such, such was that eye f 

H hen years come upon me, and call'd me to strife. 

And fate seal'd my doom — •* thine a wanderers life !" 

1 embark'd on the ocean, of tempest, and billow. 

Of water all boundless-^1 wave, — and a pillow 

To thousands whose spirits are gone — 

How looked then that eye, as it bade me adieu. 

Which trembled awhile on her tongue 1 

The breast of a mother had dim*d it with dew, 

As nature it's feelings unstrung — 

Like the hues of the rainbow, arched over the sky. 

Sun, rain, cloud together, — such, such was that eye I 

And now when the voyage — when the tumult is oer; 

And the winds are all hushM, and sunk is the roar 

Of wave's riven, and hurKd, as 1 roam, 

A pilgrim unwearied, — still turning to home ; 

Home ! home, the delight of my soul ! 

The beacon, — the hope, — ^the star of my life ? 

Whose gleam, whose delight is to sweeten 

Existence, and cheer me, and clear me of strife ; — • 

And welcome this face weather beaten ; — 

A pet dearer to me than earth, ocean, or sky. 

Is a ray ! — is a gleam ! — is a smile from an eye ! 

A smile that still greets me, whene'er I return. 

More sweet than the tints, (the loved life of the morn) — 

Of earliest hours, when the night is far driven 

From earth, from the sea, and the bosom of heaven 

Unveils all its sweets to the eye ; 

It is pure as a seraph's, — it gleams from a heart 

Still joying'to charm, and to cherish 

A part of itself, altho' riven a part. 

And hurrd on an ocean to perish. 

If frown'd on by mercy, whose seat is on high. 

And boundless, and bright, as the gleam of an eye ; 

An eye I delight in, — -whose soft, gentle motion, 

Is lovly as pearls in the depths of the ocean ; 

Whose tints are enrich'd by the waters so blue. 

Which seems to delight in, and smile on them too— 

AVeye that is bright as the lightning whose flash 

Jllumines the arcli oLthe sky, 

And sweet as the billow whose rise, and whose dash. 

Greet softly the sailor-boy's eye ; — 

That eye is to me like the lightrhouse that burns. 

And greets the worn sailor, as home he returns « 
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Now years have come over, — oh ! say what now cheers 

That eye I delight in ? — ^and say, shall the tears 

Of sorrow e'er mix, now unable to bear 

The dew-drops that spring from an ocean of care % ' 

No more ! the eye that has smiled on, and blest 

An offspring, (a mother's delight) 

Shall now be illumined, upheld, and caress'd 

By affection, whose ray, and whose light 

She tutored to life — and its radience shall die. 

When the heart shall be cold, and death closes the eye. 

Should sorrow come over 'twill brighten again ; 

Or sickness oppress, there is ease from the pain ; 

It will rally, and freshen, pure, blooming, and bright. 

At sight of the eyes it ingrafted with sight ! — 

Tho* a tear should come over, and dim it awhile. 

Like clouds that o'ershadow the main. 

There are eyes to behold it, and lure it to smile. 

And charm it to brightness again — 

Beam on thou bright orb ! till remote in the sky, 

you smile upon angels ! — a star ! — not an eye ! 



A TALE OF BLOOD. 
(Continued from Page 156,) 

" Out damn'd spot !'* 



The orb of day had sunk below the darkly azure waves of Pitt- water, 
and the vesper star was ^em like, glittering in the firmament ; the 
birds had winged their weary flight to the leafy bowers by bounteous 
nature created for their resting-place ; the flocks had sought their 
*' bedding-hills," and the laboured oxen were ruminating in their 
pens, or quietly browsing on their dewy pastures. Nought was to 
DC heard save, at intervals, the raven's croak, or the bounding career 
of the kangaroo, as it rushed through the underwood ; or, of the 
peculiar and disagreeable scream, articulated by the opossum, as it 
sprang among the branches of the broad-leafed gum, or the fragrant 
peppermiht. Mr. S had just concluded an afiectionate letter 

to his amiable wife, (cheerfully assuring her, that he Was in a fair 
way of realizing a fortune, and of being thereby enabled to soon 
embrace her and his dear children,) when Carlo, a favourite spaniel, 
which he had brought from England, sprang from its couchant 
position upon the hearth-rug at his feet^ and; with pricked up ears, 
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rigilantlv gleaming eyes, attracted Mr. S * 8 attention to a fiunt 
sound of distant footsteps. There was nothing, howerer, in the 
circumstance to even constructively alarm. The letter was, therefore, 
being sealed, when a tap at the front door, aooonmnied by the 
spaniel's loud barking, mduced the question of ^ Who*s tfaiere." 
** I'm R ! don't you know me ?'* was the quick r^ly. ** I*m 

R , d — n it ! man, don't keep a fellow out here all nmht.*' 

Mr. S immediately let him in, and, as he diid so, felt an 

inexplicable horror as the man roughly grasped his hand, and 
exclaimed, '* Now, what d*yc think of payment ? I told you tliat 
by to-morrow Fd square the yards with you ; and, by the holy poker, 
I'm never worse, than my word ! But IVe had titish work xor it ; 
so hand us over something comfortable.** 
A bottle of rum was placed on the table, with a tumbler, and 

Mr. S was leaving the room with a jug for some water ; ** Stop 

where you are," said the fellow, hastily, ** no water for me ;" and 
pouring out the tumbler -full of raw, overproof spirits, he guelped 
It oft' with apparent indiftlerence. " You're a strange being !" 
thought his nost, but he said nothing, and resumed his chair, 
expecting, with somewhat of impatience, his companion to explain 
the object of his nocturnal visit, and the particulars of bis promised 
arrangement. 

** How much do I owe you V he at length belched out ; " how 
d'we stand, I say?" — and so saying, to the utterly inexpressible 
astonishment of the trader, he drank ofi^ a second tumbler full. 
Mr. S immediately opened a writing-desk, and producing his 

ledger, after adding up the items, and giving credit for some seed- 
oatH, and other articles of produce, struck a balance in his own 
favour of £28 1 7s. 3d. " And was it for such a flea-bite as this, 

Mr. S , that you were shy of me ?" boisterously exclaimed the 

wate-hater — " Eh ! by Saint Peter 8 Pass^ you don't deserve no 
custom ; and, was it not because I'm a d — mnation good-nftured 
chap, I'd cut your concern altogether :" but (seizing as he spoke, 
his bewildered entertainer by the shoulder) — " I've a very great 
liking for you, because as how you're not like many of the swells, 
al)ove cracking a joke with we settlers, or " standing a drakn^^ 
when we buy a blue jacket, and find you a long coat. " No offence, 
I hope !" and emptying the bottle to " Mr. S 's good luck,'* he 
replaced it with such violence as to shake off the tumbler, which 
was near the edge, and broke upon the floor. A pause of some 
minutes ensued, and the trader's temper was becoming ruffled, when 
his guest, as if suddenly recollecting that his call was for more 
purposes than to swallow rum, and learn how his account stood, 
proceeded as follows—** Well, all's right, if you and me can settle 
as to the meat : what do you give for prime storeable beef !" " ^vs^* 
pence . per lb. by the carcase," was the answer. "Enough! I'm 
satisfied. In less than an hour two reg'lar prime ones, all ready 
for the salting trough, shall be at your service ! and what's more, 
if you'll be a constant buyer, I can afford to deal for two or three 
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every tiiontb, at 4i3., payaUc by half cash, lialf jjroperty." The 
dealer's ear alertly drank in the latter intbrmation ; and, instantly' 
acceptingttieoffer it implied, — in the prideof heart whichantieipftted 
affluence too often awakens, he replenished the bottle, and joined 
his deluder in frequent pledges of nnmeaning cordiality. By this 
time his guest was, in appearance, intoxicated, and lolling in his 
chair, as if asleep, when, without speaking, he abrnptly arose, 
opened the door, and applying a sportsman's whistle to his mouth, 
blew a preconcerted signal, which wiis soon recognized by some 
individual on a neighbouring hill, where a vivid blase suddenly 
appeared for about a minute, and then became extinguished. " True 

as steel," cryed R , " I know my men before I put a,ny thing in 

their power ; I was sure Mc' would be watchful ; so let us 

shut the door till he comes : Baldie won't detain him on the road, 
and (hiceuping) then we'll soon get the business over." He again 
was seated, and again (us a matter in keeping with his usual habits) 
drinking ; when the stars, that had hitherto been conspicuously 
splendid, were seen no longer, and a slight flash of liglitning, 
accompanied by the awful rolling of approaching thunder, betokened 
that the night was not to pass as it had begun. " Poor fellow," he 
at length shudderingly muttered, " he'll be, I fear, as wet before he 
comes, OS but last night about the same hour, I would have given all 
the world to be." " Indeed ! how's that ?'' inquired the host. 
" How's that," he repeated, witbaghaatly countenance, "I dream 't 
I was in hell — that my heart waa on fire — and that 1 drank all the 
rivers di'y, but could not put it out. I dreamt too, that I saw"'— 

" Saw what ?" (in most painful agitation, asked Mr. E ,) " why 

do you so tremble ! why fix" your eyes upon that wall ? what 
dreamt you that you saw ?'' " I see him now ! There — there — 
thank God, he vanishes !" " Who, or what mean you, I intreat you 
to mention !" " I mean, (convulsingly roared out the wretch, as he 
fell, an apparent corpse upon the ground, " Imean — THE Devil !"' 
. In a few m'uutes, however, he, with the aid of his alarmed host, 
waaagain seated; and not long after being so, cried, " Hark ! there's 
Baldie /" Scarcely had he spoken, before the heavily laden animal, 

led by Mc , was in the court-yard. " Sit down, Me," said 

Mr. , after helping him and his master to lift into the house the 

sides of an exceedingly heavy bulloch, which, enveloped in two 
large sheets, had been slung across the well-trained, and sturdy 
mare, " sit down, and refresh yourself, before you return for the 
other beast : — you must want a glass." The servant quietly did a» 
he was told, took a dram in moderation, lit his bush pipe, and 
leaping on BaUtle, was away without ceremony. 

Mc ' was scarcely out of hearing, when his master, taking off 

his jacket, and turning up his shirt-sleeves, desired Mr. S to 

" bring a saw, and a tomanawk,'' aud taking from a leathern case 
a hideous looking butcher's knife, began with activity, as well as 
skill, to reduce the meat into pickling pieces. " Shall we weigh 
them by the steelyards, or, as it is so cursedly tedious a job, shall 
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we lump' the whole of them at 600 weight % — as you will"— but I 

know tliey are much nearer 700," said R ." " I'll take them 

to save trouble at 600," replied the purchaser, " and as you cut. 111 
clap them into brine, until I can have time to get them regularly 
salted." 

Long, however, before the first beast was thus disposed of, Baldke 
had arrived with the second, which, being offered and taken at the 
same weight, was subjected to the same operation. 

And now, the^r^^ deed of d^trkness at the store being consum- 
mated, unknown to any upon earth but the three whom I have 
mentioned, they cleansed every implement that had been used ; the 

sheets were washed by Mc ; the innocent carrier beast was 

well fed ; every splinter of bone, or morsel of flesh removed carefully 
from the chopping block, and the remainder of a night, which by 
this time had become exceedingly tempestuous, exhausted in 
bacchanalian dissipation by R - ■ , in dreadful doubts by Mr. 
S , and in gloomily silent cogitations by Mc— , who, now and 
again, glanced reproachinsly at his master, as though he could have 
said, but would not, " If I am guilty vou have made me so— but 
you fed me when I was hungry ; cloathed me when I was almost 
naked ; gave me drink when I thirsted ; nourished me when I was 
sick ; and come what come will, Mc — ^ never will betray you !" 
I shall merely at present say of this man, whose features were 
handsome, and whose mien was evidently superior to his circum- 
stances, that, like the Corsair of Byron, he'd been 



** Warped to wrong : 

Betray *d too early and beguiled too long !" 



At length came morning's twilight, and with it preparations for 
the departure of himself on foot, and his master on Baldie. 

" As my servants have been purposely sent away (said Mr. S ,) 

one to Hobart Town ; a second up the country ; and the third to 
collect accounts, I can't give you much of a breakfast ; but a fried 
steak after a night's carousing, will not prove burthensome, so Mc, 
my fine fellow, oblige me by doing the needful in that way ; while 
I prowl into the hen house, and cull a few lettuces in my little 
garden, which, next season, I intend to convert into a second 
paradise." 

Mc went to work with the beef ; Mr. S collected about 

a dozen eggs and a sallad, and in half an hour a repast was on the 
board, so savoury and attractive, that previous hunger, if such had 
existed, must have proved an additional zest to luxury. 

** Upon second thoughts Mr. S , I think Mc shall remain 

behind me ; he can cure the meat, and your men will have no down !" 

" Thank you, Mr. R ," answered the devoted dupe, " I meant 

to have craved as a favor what you are kind enough to suggest : yes, 
I particularly wish the affair to be kept quite snug ; and as you do, 
/ can trust to Mc — '• — ." The thing was thus settled : the warm* 
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hearted and grateful adherent of a i^ost hospitable, but lawless 
protector, yielded with readiness to his wish ; and after a parting 
glasa had been swallowed by Jfaldie's owner, the latter in a few 
piinutes was enshrouded by the woodland, on his homeward route, 

Mr. S—f proceeded to assist in the prooess of curing his aiumal- 
payment, and whilst so assisting was miserable 1 llis partner in 
the toil smoked incessa4tly, but said nothing. 

There .was a weight on both coadjutors; but why ?-r^had not 
Jl— justly stood indebted to the storekeeper ? and, was not, 
therefore, the receipt of satisfaption justifiable ? He had been so 
indebted, and satisfaction was therefore just ! Such conscience-, 
lulling questions occurred to the subsequent martyr of conspiracy ; 
and a danLly-meaning change of countenance had shown itself in 
M o f when on his being invited to take ap enlivening glass at 
noon, he expressively said— ^no !-^but your generous profier, Sir, 
shall not prove valueless : — it binds me to your ii^terest so far a» 
previous bonds have left me freedom— s-beware ! not of my inaster* 
jbr, though rough in manner, and excessive in indulgei^ce, he'd^ 
rather guard and perish for, than injure you— rbe ware ! there live those 
who wish you dead ! Again I say, beware !" and with this mysterioua 
caution Mc ■■ having done the work he had been left to accomplish, 

Ssft precipitately, with a bow of solemn humility, and a tear trickling 
own his sunburnt visage, and was beyond re^call, eris theastonishedn. 
^4 alxQost distracted trader could command composure to articulate, 

a- 

fTo he pontinued in our next. J 



THE CASTLE OF JUTELLA, 



Irofi Amantiimi.-:T-OviD. 



Youth is given to folly ; love is its chiefest in the ejen of th« 
mse, and jealousy they justly consider a species of^^ madness, 
Yet, the little god will still delude his votaries, by the flowers with 
which' he strews their path, and the fairy visions by which he 
. ienchants their eyes ; and fleeting though they are, as those rays 
>¥hich illumine the earliest footsteps of Aurora, he has failed to 
experience the nearest approach to happiness which this earth 
idirords, who has not been dazzled, delighted, ai^id deceived by them. 
The castle of Jutella,' the seat of the noble Spanish family of that 
ji^9jae, }B situated on an eminence, which overhangs the banks of 

2 p 
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the Ducro, and presents on the side of the river, an appearance oi 
rugged grandeur, which well contrasts with the beauty of the 
prospect that is discerned from the summit. From thence the 
front of the castle overlooks one of the most extensive, and well- 
cultivated plains of the Peninsula, bounded in the extreme distance 
by mountains, of a diversified and picturesque outline, while the 
grounds immediately belonging to the residence itself, sink in 
gentle declivities to the level of the plain, and are enriched by 
vineyards, plantations, and meadows. To the right, at no great 
distance, was a monasiery of considerable extent, whose lofty 
chimnies, which incessantly poured forth smoke from an early hour 
in the morning, seemed to indicate the office of cook to the holy 
brotherhood, to be no sinecure, and tbat they considered the beat 
preparation for the good things of the next world to be a careful 
study of those of this, and in a word, that they mortified the flesh, 
in a manner, the most perfectly consistent with the experience of 
sages — while their continual visits to a convent j at about the same 
distance on the left of the castle, evinced their fraternal and tender 
solicitude for the eternal welfare of those pious virgins, who 
inhabited it. 

In the spring of the year 1 81 — , the castle was the abode of Don 
Juan, who wanted but a few weeks of becoming its master and bis 
noble fortune, by arriving at the period which the law assigns as' 
that of discretion, in contradiction of the immemorial experience," 
which serves to prove it one of headstrong and inconsiderate folly. 
His mother, the Donna Isadora, his cousin Ines, and lastly, the 

Major Douglas of the regiment, who visited the castle, on 

leave of absence from the English army, then advancing against 
the French, under Marmont, and who was a Scotchman, remarkable 
for his freedom from those national prejudices, which some attribute 
to his countrymen, of which we need instance rib better proof, than 
that he considered Wellington fully equal to Sir John Moore — the 
Quarterly little below the Edinburgh, in literary criticism, and 
political foresight — Ossian not exactly on a par with Homer,- 
although decidedly surpassing all other poets, and the climate of 
Scotland, inferior, certainly, to that of Madeira — in the winter 
season. 

Idleness has been long recorded as the mother of mischief, but 
there is too much reason to believe, an error has crept into 
the tradition, and that the fact was, his 'sex was different, and that 
he, in truth, in one of the many faux pas, which the annals of 
scandal have omitted to preserve, of the frail spouse of Vulcan, 
became the father of love; than Mhich he certainly could not have 
performed an exploit, more fitted to obtain the reputation 
proverbially attributed to him ; such a belief, the course of events 
at the castle of Jutella, most certainly seemed to support, for within 
a fortnight after the arrival of Donna Ines, her cousin, who 
previously had made heavy complaints of the want of something to 
interest and occupy him, no longer seemed to yield to the assaultd 

i 
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ptiSke demonoT ennui^ and in the society of his fair relative, appeared 
)to forget the past, disregard the future, and only exist for the 
present. Never, in fact, was there seen a more beautiful pair, and 
as they strayed together in the moonlight nights, through the 
gardens of the castle, he might have been taken for a full-grown 
:Cupid, disguised in a cloak, and she for a Hebe, of a corresponding 
stature, masquerading in a mantilla. Nature had given to both, 
that charming outline of countenance, which is so rarely met with 
out of Italy, or Greece, and which, in Don Juan, might have 
appeared almost effeminate, had it not been redeemed from that 
.defect, by a brow, rather contracted, and a dark, expressive, and 
almost restless eye, and lips, whose expression, although soft in 
their outline, and beautiful in their colour, indicated firmness, not 
easily to be moved. Yet, this prepossessing exterior, and the tender 
assiduities of her cousin, had failed, during a former visit, to make 
that progress in the favor of Donna Ines, to which, at the time w« 
are now recording was rapidly advancing every day. It wat 
difficult to say, to what his first failure could have been owing : 
his beauty was the same, his love equal, and his attentions not the 
less ; — to what, then, can we attribute his failure, but the want of 
the happy moment, which, let it always be observed, occurs oftener 
in love affairs, in the spring, than in the winter. The flowers, which 
disappeared since the foriner autumn, penetrated by new shoots 
through the surface, which concealed them ; the birds renewed 
their carols, and all nature seemed employed in a joyous change. 
The heart of Donna Ines was then, perhaps, effected by the 
universal mutation, and she condescended to smile on those efforts 
to please her, which she had before regarded with indifference. Be 
this, however, as it may, (for the speculation on a woman's heart is 
far more remote from certainty in its results, than the attempts 
iwrhich have been made to discover a principle of perpetual motion,) 
the wooing of Don Juan suffered a change, corresponding 
to that of his mistress ; while, in the " Winter of her discontent,'* 
he was solely employed in his endeavours to excite a flame, in a 
heart, which seemed formed of asbestos, he now seemed determined 
to revenge her former inditFerence, by a series of fancies, and 
fickleness, which, if ever an edition of the miseries of human life 
«hall be undertaken by a female, might afibrd ample contents for 
the last and most important chapter. One day, he would doubt, 
like the hero of Marmontels tale, whether he was beloved for 
himself alone, and more than suspect, that his immense fortune had 
fiome share in inducing the favor, which his fair cousin shewed 
him ; another, if he alone had ever touched her heart, and first 
taught it to feel the agitation, which aliected his own : a third, 
whether, without fairly encountering, and overcoming a rival in her 
affections, he could be as sure of his ascendancy over them, as 
though he had totally omitted that most important ceremony ; apd 
A fourth, he would be assailed with doubts, on the unchangeable 
. ^turt of hii own. By none of these fantasies, how«ver, wat sh/t 
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more perplexed, and indeed, amused^ than fey a most notable 
discovery, which he one day hastened to disclose to her, on th^ 
nature of the soul and body, or of spirit and matter^ as it affected 
the pleasure to be derived from the passion of love; From the light 
which had beamed in upon him, from the perusal of some 
metaphysical work, he luid found, that all pleasure was corporeal 
inasmuch, as that the mind was incapable of any thing but 
i)erception, or thought, and that, therefore, the happiness which 
tie had ever had in her conversation, and society , was sensual, and 
not superior to that of those animals, who ranged below the rank of 
man, m the creation. lues was bewildered with this prbpbsition ; 
neither hypothesis, thesis^ or demonstration^ could succeed in 
convincing her. She thought Juan very handsome^-^love very 
agreeable — wished and believed it might be lasting^ and enquired 
no further. Had he, however, joined a little natural philosophy 
to his smattering of metaphysics, he might have recollected a 
shivering, with which he had been affected, from beiilg wet through 
by a sudden shower of rain, immediately previous to bis abstruse 
researches, and remarked also the next day, how difficult he foupd 
it to recover the chain of reasoning, as he re-discussed the sub- 
ject with Ines, in the grand walk of the garden, while the meri- 
dian sun shone on him, and he insensibly passed his arm around 
her. 

But these divertiscmerits were mere interludes^ in the performance 
iat the castle, while an afterpiece, which ended as all such should, in 
mirth and good humour, at one time seemed to tlireaten a very 
serious conclusion. The Major had one day returned with Donpa 
lues, from a visit to the chapel of tlie monastery, which we have 
;uentioned, in the commencement of our story, and they had scarcely 
been seated, when the young Spaniard burst in, with wrath in his 
eye, defiance on his brow, and his hand involuntarily grasping his 
sword ; for a time, he in vain attempted to articulate, but at last 
regaining some command of himself, he replied to the enquiry 
which l)onna Ines made, of what had disturbed him. 

** Your faithlessness ! false girl !" 

" How Juan ! mine ! faithlessness !— ^what mean you ?" 

"That you have deceived me, traitress !" 

** Deceived you — how— or when. Alas ! I have loved but too 
well." 

*' Heaven ! too well. Oh woman \ what can equal thy assurance. 
But it is not on you my wrath should be expended. From you, 
Sir," said the incensed lover, turning to the Major, while fire 
darted from his eyes, " I demand satisfaction." 

** That" said the Major, somewhat surprised, " is what I have 
always, I hope, given unasked to my friends, and never refused to 
the requisition of my enemies." 

" In me, then, you behold one, who has a double claim — ^but 
lately as the former, and now as the latter." 

*' Indeed !" said the Major, with the utmost sangfroid^ " Pray 
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you will fiivor lae by taking a pinch of snufl', I have had it jes- 
terdayfrom England." 

" Snuff!" cried the raging Juan, his nostrils distended with 
pasaiou, as if they could have swallowed the box, and its contents, 

" my business is one, which blood alone can settle ; and -" 

" You terrify me, Jnanito" {the Spanish for Johnny) replied the 
Major; " hut before I can gratify you, I must settle a small ajT^ 
I have with a countryman of yours, who has been leasing me this 
last hour, and who is but this moment lighted on your elbow- — a 
flourish of trumpets I St. Andrewagainst St. Jago — Ferrara against 
Toledo, and dead for a ducat :" so saying, he drew forth a large 
silk handkerchief from a breast pocket, with a theatrical air, des- 
cribing nearly the same figure with his aim aa if he had handled 
abroad sword, and twitching it with arapid motion, and a loud explo- 
sion, against a large blue ny, which had settled on Juan's arm, he 
despatched him in a moment, returned the weapon to his pocket, 
with a sweep against his hoot, from which he struck some du8l>— 
replaced a cigar in his mouth, which he laid down during the 
operation — crossed his arms and legs, and regarded. Juan with a 
faxed, but perfectly vacant countenance. 

" Descendant of a mountain robber," cried the Spaniard, more 
incensed tlian ever, " or at heat of a barbarian, deer stalker, darest 
thou to trifle thus with one, who boasts the blood of the conquerors 
of Roncevalles and Piivia, and of both the Indies ! draw ! or die." 
" Neither, ray friend ! just at the present moment," rejoined the 
imperturbable Major " You forget where we are ! Confound these 
ivory tooth picks, they make them as large as handspikes in Sala- 
manca : I must write home for a dozen or two of gold or silver ; 
will you take some of them off my hands f 

Had Jiiau been answered with half the violence that he felt, and 
displayed, they had long sine* been tilting together in the presence 
of Ines, and under the roof of the castle. The coolness of his 
antagonist, however, prevented this outrage, and he at length 
recollected himself suniciently, to point to the folding doors of the 
apartment, and darting an ireful glance, to say signiScanlly to his 
foreign guest — " I go.'' 

The Major, who had got into the vein which he could have kept 
up for hours, replied in an imitation of Liston in Poodle, the merit 

of which, however, was lost on his auditors, " and I also." 

They descended the stairs together, without any further colloquy, 
and found themselves in a few seconds on the terrace, in front of 
the castle. Juan was armed with liis rapier, and the Major with 
the sword of the staff, on which he then was, of which two weapons, 
the former is probably the most ijiingerous, and the [att«- the least 
so into which iron has been fabricated for the purposes of 
destruction. Disregarding this, and indeed all other considerations, 
but bis imagined wrongs, Juan put himself in attitude, and 
called to Douglas to defend himself, which the latter did in a 
, which speedily caused his opponent no sniall ostoniah- 
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xnent. It was his habit to carry a very beautiful walking? 
stick, or at least one, which a real judge of such an afiair would 
have considered so, although not perhaps a dandy, being formed of 
a sapling oak, which was perfectly strait and taper, of a smooth and 
well coloured bark, and headed by a gold top, of a peculiar, and 
evidently very antique fashion. Raising this with the rapidity of 
a practised, and very strong arm, he struck the rapier of Juan with 
all his force by a blow, directed at an angle between thirty-five and 
forty degrees, as close as possible to the guard which (ajs the des- 
cendant of the Gusmans, had not fully clutched his weapon, not yet 
seeing his antagonists drawn forth) was completely successful in 
sending his sword flying from his hand, leaving him motionless 
with surprise and vexation. The Major would have scarcely 
trusted to this means of defence, had he been armed with a common 
cane, but from the maternal side he was descended from that 
remarkable wizard, Michael Scott, and the stick he so much 
depended on, and which his female ancestor had brought into the 
family of his branch of the Douglas, was no other than the identical 
staff, with which that renowned enchanter struck his messenger, 
Gilpin Horner, that celebrated rap over the knuckles, for attempting 
to unclasp and read the magic book, for which he had despatched 
him to Melrose Abbey, and which sublime romance, and pathetic 
incident, is so interestingly related by the late Sir Walter Scott, in 
that immortal poem, ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 

The reader may probably entertain some doubts, as to the identity 
of the cane, from the consideration of the extreme length which it 
must have been at the period it was used by Scott, to strike 
a blow at the dwarf, when at a distance of many miles ; — ^but he 
must recollect, that it was for a century and a half in continual use 
with the Douglas family, and was, by traditional record of its 
decrease, observed so much to wear away, that it had diminished 
to the usual size, when the Major had a ferule fitted to the point, 
to preserve it from the consequences of further friction. Juan, as 
we have related, being thus rapidly disarnled, his antagonist seized 
his weapon with the same celerity, and delivering it to the astonished 
youth, addressed him with a familiar and polite smile — " Pray, 
prince Prettyman, may I ask the cause of this lavish expenditure 
of your wrath, and indignation, on one, who is totally unconscious 
of having ofiended you " 

*' Unconscious," cried Juan ! " what, am I not sufficiently 
humbled by your triumph, without mocking me by a pretended 
ignorance of my cause for vengeance ?" 

*' Name it," said the Major, " for on the honor of an officer, and 
a gentleman, I am at a loss even to conjecture." 

The eyes of the Spaniard expanded with surprise ; the muscles 
of his face changed, from the rigid form with which a sense of injury 
impressed his countenance, and he rather hesitatingly demanded, 

** Did I not see you in the chapel of the monastery with Donna 
Ine» ? I followed you soon after your departure from the castle, 
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iihd entering, saw, what made me recoil with surprise and 
indignation." 

" The mist clears away," replied the Briton, " I have now some 
glimmering of the cause of this ridiculous fracas." 

" Yes, indignation, I may, and will say, when I — beheld — ^you — 
kiss — the — hand— of — Donna — Ines. 

Juan, by the articulation of these words, which succeeded each 
other in lengthened periods, seemed to relieve his breast of a weight 
of surprise, and anger, which, however, seemed in danger of being 
renewed by the Major's tranquil reply, 

* * Parturiuntur monies — nascitur ridiculus mies, " " Mouse ! a 
*^ scorpion, by St. J ago, of Compostella, an ancestor of mine, who 
*' died in consequence of wounds received at the battle of Almanza, 
** lies buried in the chapel of the monastery. The Donna Ines had 
" said some flattering things, on the efficiency which my countrymen 
** have always displayed, when called to action in the Peninsula, and 
** in the gratitude of the moment, I violated your mistress's exclusive- 
** ness, so far as to touch her hand with my lips, from which, 
** however, I hope no irreparable damage has arisen." 

As he said these Words, Donna Ines approached. She had reco- 
vered from the confusion which the hostile address of her lover, 
and his departure with the Major, had created, and dreading some 
serious dispute, had sought, and found them. Her lover had not 
sheathed his sword, and it was evident to her, that a storm had 
recently passed away, or was impending. Her arrival was opportune, 
and at that critical moment, when a woman's influence, if judiciously 
exerted, is all-powerful. Ines, though young, was not ignorant of 
the " Moy en de parvenu y She approached him, irresolution in 
her steps, tenderness, and soft reproaches in her glances, and the 
graceful and gentle extension of her beautiful hand, inviting con- 
fidence, and oflTering affection 

** Juan," she murmured with a sigh, but scarcely audible. 
The delinquent she addressed, though now fully conscious of the 
terror into which he had fallen, and the unjustifiable nature of the 
attack he had made on the Major, was yet unwilling at once to 
give way even to his mistress's advances, as it might seem in some 
degree the acknowledgment of an error, and this his pride revolted 
at submitting to. He bit his lips, knit his brows, folded his arms, 
and half turned from her, seeming about to slowly depart. This, 
however, Ines had no intention to allow, and drawing nearer, she 
repeated her first address, with the addition of an adjective of the 
superlative degree, which is probably the most bewitching, which 
can issue from between a pair of coral lips — 
" Dearest Juan !"— • 

He stayed his steps, his arms relaxed the rigidity of their brace, 
his averted eye slowly turned towards his cousin, and he evidently 
gave way to her attractions. The Major, to whom his back was 
turned, but who was perceived by Ines, made a silent motion of 
applause with his hand, and telegraphed ^' Brava !" on his fingers. 
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" My owu.' 

Stitcuss was now almost COTlatn, and the f»ir and accomDliibed 
artist, ibought s1il> niigUt atxtvly put furth the last and most 
irresistible of her powers. Whftt mual be its itrength, when r 
' Frrnoh critic once hbiJ, thnt the two words, which only described 
it, were the moat poctieal, Pxpresiiive, inspired, and sublime, of th« 
entire of thoae of a celebrated tragedy. 

"She wept." 

Woman's tears should be shod with the slightest poasihle chango 
ofcountrunncc ; they should alsi> be silent ; a vocal accompaniment, 
tfeseeuted in perreclion, gives them, it must be confessed, great 
additiouat force, hut the effect of any thing short of excellence, 
is certain to be dnugerous to the desired result, and the safest mode 
is to omit it. Need it he said, then, llut Ijics woa victorious. That 
Juan forgot all that was but just pnsscd, flew into her arms, and 
was there happier than the gift of AlladioB lamp, the wealth of both 
the Indies, or even the possession of the crown of Spiun could haT» 
made him. 

Six weeks aE^r he became a Benedick, and fulfilled the destiny 
allotted since time immemorial to lovers, and husbands, and which 
is, indeed, included iu that affixed to all human hopes ; he attained 
the gaol of his desires : love vanished, friendship alone remained, 
and that even chequered by frequent and pleatiiug varieties of gloom 
and sunshine. 

The allied armyaf Great Britain and Spain, was about this period 
in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, und the general espectBtlMi 
of an engagement waa soon at\er realized, by that memorable one, 
which took place near the Arapihs, by which name it is distin- 
guished in the French records of the battle. Juan had previously 
joined the Spaniards, under Cuesta, and acted as a volunteer, from 
doing which, no warnings of the Major could deter him. Douglas, 
aware oFhis rash and headlong disposition, foresaw the unnecessary 
and unwise exposure, to whicli it might too probably lead hhn.-^ 
These forebodings were but too well fulfilled by the event, in which 
Juan fell, without ony other credit to his character, than that h« 
knew not what fear was, a species of ultra courage, which has, 
perhaps, been too severely satirized by the remark, that such 
persons could never have snuffed a candle with their fingers. Hii 
British friend, bom under a more fortunate star, actjuired tam^ 
and promotion in the same field, continued with the army to th? 
last moment of their stay in France, and when they enibafked, 
obtained a second leave for a few weeks, to bid farewell, ere he 
quitted the Continent, to the wife and mother of his young, but 
unfortunate friend. To this he felt urged by some strong desire, fht 
which he could not assign un adequate motive to himself, hut which, 
in fact, was the working of that power, which shapes our destiny's, 
" rouglihew them as we will." Ketracing his steps, he crossed tbt 
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PyreneeB, and by a rapid journey, reached once more the castle of 
-Jutella. There he found that time had in some degree softened the 
^ief which thear loss had occasioned to Isadora, and Itiea. The 
latter displayed all those agrtanensi which youth, beauty, aud a 
grict', mellowed by time^ present. Doi^las thought her niucli. 
improved in mind as well as person — charming, young, rich, awidow, 
■She was indeed an object, than whieh few could inspire greater 
interest, For a few weeks, his cogitations reached no i'urtlier than. 
these abstract retlections. At length a new idea dawned upon hira. 
■A something seemed wanting at the castie of JuteUa^ and he was 
not long in discbveriug that that want was a master. Hope and 
desire soon suggested the quere, why it should not be himself. 
But pi-udent-e bid him reflect what in that event he must give up. 
If he lixed his residence in Spain, he must fenounce the happiness 
lof again becoming an iuhaoitaut of the modern Atliens,, that 
unrivalled sclioolof elegance, refinement, art, scienco^ and literature, 
a.s superior to all others in the present, as was the ancient city of 
Minerva, to those of former times. Never more should his ears be 
8O0tl)ed by the attic elegante aud melody of the Scottish dialect 
What, in fact^ could Spainpresent to compare with those advantages^ 
which distinguislied his native land ? For learning, could the 
university ot Salamanca pretend to rival that disinterested seat of 
knowledge, the college of Aberdeen ? For beauty, fertility, and a. 
genial temperature, oould the vale of Valentia presume to compete 
with the Carse of Gowrie ? Were the tears of the vine of Malaga 
and Xerea, a beverage, worthy of Comparison with the distillation 
of Glenlivat and leacntosh; the Eacurial, equal to Holyrood 
House, or Aranjuez to Inverary ? StiU Ines was a chaiming 
craature : he determined to make every sacrifice for her, and though 
fortune, should have 'done her justice, and made her birth-place in. 
the Highlands^ that was a misfortune which she Could no better 
remedy* than by giving her a Scotchoian for a husband. To this 
end, the Colonel nrgea his attentious ; hrst talked of friendship, 
and then whispertd love. But he found Incs immoveable : her 
soul seemed marble, and her body ice, and he made as little 
impression on her heart, as a squadron of cavalry on an unbroken 
hollow square. Ilia operations continued in this situation for some 
weeks, when his good genius inspired him with a mode of attack, 
than seemed to promise a more successful result. He had hitherto, 
On his former visit, as well as on the present, appeared in the dress 
of a civilian, the scenery aud decorations of wliich, from disuse, and 
want of practice, are generally but iudiflerently got up by military 
men, and he bethought himself of producing an entirely new setj 
tag is usual at the commencement of the Beasoa, at all respectable 
theatres. He accordingly gave her notice, he purposed making his 
appearance on that stage on a given day, for the last time, and tor 
his farewell he reserved every art of an accomplisl»ed performer. 
He presented himself in the moat elegant and becoming dress, 
which tlie British, or probably any other service, displays — that of 
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a Highland field officer. The Portuguese order of the Tower ana 
Sword, the Spanish one of Merit, and his Peninsular medals were 
suspended from his breast, while his silken scarf of plaid hung loose! 
and gracefully over all. Booted and spurred, and an ornamented 
sword by his side, he moved as graceful and as dignified a 
dismounted cavalier, as ever breathed on the eanvas, from the 
rich and elaborate pencil of Palamedes. If this display be efiective 
in the eyes of man, it is captivating in those of a woman, and the 
Colonel calculated correctly on its eflfect. He appeared as he said 
for the last time previous to his departure, and slowly pacing beside 
the fair widow along the walks of the flower-garden, ne went once 
more over the recital of his hopes, his fears, his constancy, and his 
love— due emphasis and discretion marked his delivery — ^his 
pauses were effective, and his action full of grace — ^tender sighs 
were ever and anon interspersed with the most critical judgment, 
J and tears would not have been omitted, had they become a soldien 
Ines listened with an attentive ear, and at last her heart seemed 
slightly touched— something suggested to her that though first love 
could never be equalled for its novelty, ardour, truth, ana freshness ; 
a second passion might still be sincere, tender, lasting, and 
consolatory. The distant cooing of the wood pigeon soothed her 
ear ; flowers sprung at her feet, disclosing their beauties, and 
scattering their perfume, while the brilliant azure of an unclouded 
sky, was ominous of a happy and serene futurity. The objects 
around seemed silently to assist her lovers suit, and to indicate, 
that she wanted support, and that true happiness is not to be felt 
without participation. At her side the clematis climbed around, 
and entwined the aromatic rose ; the vine threw its graceful festoons 
over the trellis work, and more than all, before her she beheld the 
statue of Psyche, folded in the arms of her immortal lover. The 
last words of an affecting farewell were just tendered to her by the 
Colonel, while a gentle gale wafled the extremity of his scarf around 
her waist, as if Zephyrus himselfwished to unite them^ while Cupid, 
who was in ambush in an adjoining alley, bent at the same moment 
his golden bow, and with an unerring aim, sent one of his sharpest 
darts home to the heart of Ines, who, in reply to her lovers pathetic 
appeals, murmured at last with blushing cheeks, and half-averted 
glance, the meaning and magical monosyllable — 
"Stay.^* 

The castle was soon afler the scene of their nuptials, and they had 
resided there for about a year, when the death of the dowager Isadora, 
and some reminiscenses which would occasionally unpleasantly 
intrude, of the impetuous and unfortunate Juan, induced Douglas 
and Ines to transfer their residence to the Vale of Valentia, which is 
justly considered the garden of Spain. There they lived happily, 
the Colonel maintaining the best understanding with his neighbours^ 
which was only interrupted on one occasion by an agricultural 
improvement, which they were ignorant and ungrateful enough not 
to understand, or sufficiently appreciate* He imported a quantity 
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0f the seed of that beautiful and useful plant, or rather shrub, the 
thistle, from Scotland, and sowing it in his own demesne, it 
speedily spread through those and the forms adjacent, to the great 
discontent of the owners, who, as is usual with ignorant and pre- 
judiced people, expressed their dissatisfaction and discontent in no 
•very measured terms. Incensed by their ingratitude for what, if 
properly improved, might have become a national benefit, the 
Colonel replied in as warm a strain, and the cons-equences might 
have been serious, had not the affiiir been entrusted on the part of 
the natives, to the management of an old humorist, named Don 
Hummo de Quizzeda, who at last persuaded the Colonel to employ 
his rustics in eradicatiug the invaluable production of the soil, 
. which he had given to such ingrates, and in return, offered to 
acknowledge the concession by a public dinner, to be given by the 
surrounding gentry, to Douglas, on St. Andrew's day. This soothed 
the disappointment which he felt at the failure of his projected 
scheme of improvement, and he agreed, on condition that his own 
piper should attend and perform the appropriate national airg during 
)the entertainment. To this Hummo made no jobjection, but in- 
sisted on his part in the additipn to the orchestra of a big drum, a 
Jews harp, and a speaking trumpet. This turn of the negociation 
somewhat disconcerted the Colonel, who finally withdrew the bag- 
jpipes, on condition of the like renunciation on the part of Quizzeda. 
He however consoled himself on his return from the entertainment by 
a performance at his own residence of some hours duration, which 
strange to say, gave Donna Ines a headache, that continued for a 
month, and was shrewdly suspected by some old ladies, who long 
after canvassed the affair to be the cause of a mortal antipathy, 
which his son and heir displayed during his whole life to that 
^I^sical, melodious, and pathetic instrument. 

— M.— ? 
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Adieu ye shores ! — thou*rt not for me I 
To settled life I've been a stranger j—^ 

On yonder distant, dark blue sea^ 
I still must be a constant fanger. 

Adieu ! — adieu, ye crojiching knaves \ 
Who lowly bend each day the knee ! 

]My soul's as free as mountain waves. 
When in my bark, upon the sea. 

Adieu ye land hawks ! — cunning knaves { 
Live on, and greater rogues still be ; 

You'll sleep no calmer in your graves. 
Than I upon the dark blue sea. 

Tho' round your death -beds you may find 
A host of friends, with sobs, and sighs ;- 

The gold alone you leave behind, 
Shall draw the tears from out their eyes. 
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Adieu ! — l*m like the ocean bird* 

Unfit for bhore, where man must be ; — %. 
JTor when his treacherous voice in heard,. 

It wings its flight again to sea.. 
Adieu ! — now welcome dark blue sea. 

Like m an » thy . natvre can*l deceive-rr. 
Reared on thy bieairt, (hou art to me. 

The oaly thing I ca»not leave ; 
Save 8«me few friends ;-r4ho*'few. they be. 

lliat fate, or fortune, yet has given ; 
And faithful they have been to me. 

As stacB that range the breast of heaven. 

And when I fain would rest awhile 
Upon the shore, oh, majr it be K 

Upon some lonely, distant isle. 
Surrounded by the dark blue sea.. 

And oh, around me, may repair 

My bosom friends ! — let man deride — 

Well form a world of friendship tliere. 
And care not for the world beside \ 
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" There bee other tprmentes to bee patientlie home ivifih, aad maiae ^ere Irtse. 
that require the holie artes of philosophie to endure. One of these M^t 
a long^e voyage in a littel shippe, with a man more blusterynge than th^ 
jfreate ocean fg^r a capilaine." 

Life of Jerome Cardariy translated by Butler^ 



Of all the incidents in the life of a person, there are few that can 
compete, in interest at least, with an emigration voyage.. I say,^ 
advisedly, an emigration voyage ; because, in such cases, the cargot 
is generally as interesting,L if "ot quite so valuable,^ as many others. 
It is very true,, that to the woolrgrower, wool, would be more 
endearing ; to the whaler, oil ; to the farmer^ coni,^ while the 
heart of the store-J^eeper would dance \Yith joy at the anticipation 
of a cargo of " sundries," and of " general merchandize," but a 
cargo of emigrants is infinitely more interestingj^ as well as more 
troublesome, to all and every one oonoerned. 

When Ileft England the rage for emigration was at its height ;. 
and the several points of compai^ison between our American and 
Australian Colonies formed a common topic of animated discussioi^ 
amongst those idle and conceited persons, who imagined that they 
knew better than aiiybody else, the precise and actual condition q^ 



tbi' countries in iiuestion. A heavy domestic misforlune had 
induced me to bend my thoughts towards exUe : whither I went 
juattered not to me — " the world was alt before me, where to 
'choose," and all I wanted was some active mental occujjation, 
which would cast over the previous perils of my existence the 
welcome shadow of oblivion. Without kiudred, almost without 
iriends, a little matter served to direct my destination. Kind and 
urgent letters of recommendation to the highest authorities in Van 
Piemen's Land, determined my course at once, flnd I accordingly 
engaged my passage in the " fine, fast-sailing barque," Tom Thumbs 
Timothy Tar Dottle, Commander. She was loading in the Loudon 
docks with a general cargo ; was the first ehip to sail, carried an 
" exp^ienced" siitgeon, and was, moreover, copper-bottomed; 
I took an early opportunity to go and see her, and was received 
with much respect and civility by a smart little man. whom I took 
at first for the skipper, but Boon found that he was only the owner, 
and that he rejoiced in the cacaphonoua name of 'I'wigg ; that he 
was the father of six children, all boys ; and that poor Mrs. Twigg 
— heaven rest her soul ! had departed this life just one year and 
three months ago, Isaving bim to deplore her loss, as well as the 
loss of two thousand pounds, of which he wished me particularly 
to understand, that the late commander of th^ Torn TAum&, Captain 
Badham, had most iniquito'ualy defrauded hinii Thomas Twigg, 
the sok and rightful owner. " But," coiitinued Mr. Tiyigg, (who 
told me alt this in a breath,) " I have taken especial care to have a 
good captain this time — Timothy Tarbottle, Sir, who was Gixtt) 
mate of the Fury East Indiaman, when I was purser of the Hami\ 
and a smart fellow he was, I can tell you. Besides, Sir, he has 
^ose (I use the worthy owners orthoepy) from before the mast, antj 
is none of your fine, gentlemen captains, not he ! but a plain, 
rough, downright smart fellow : yea, sir, a very smart fellow !'' 
Having selected my cabin, and secured it in the usual manner, I 
took leave of Mr. Twigg, but not before that worthy gentleman had 
.prevailed upon me to take some luncheon, " just by way," he said^ 
" of a sampleof the fare youmayexpecton your voyage," and, really, 
the luncheon was excellent, more especially somp very fi^e Madeira, 
which, Mr. Twigg emphatically informed me, was for the general 
use of the cabin passengers. 

Oa the ivhole, I departed highly satisfied with my visit : my 
cabin was snug, and I liad it to myself; and I had ascert«ined that 
there "/(etc several passengers, of high respectability : having aw;n 
tUI my luggage on Doard, I arranged to join the ship in the Downs, 
»nd spent the intermediate time in makbg parting viitits amoDgst 
■my acquaintance, and in acquiring information relative V) the land 
of my future home. About three weeks passed on in this manner, 
when I repaired to Deal, having previously been appi'ised that the 
Tom Thumb had got under weigh, and was proceeding down 
channel. 

To a man of feeling, I know of no situation so fraught witl^ 
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melancholy, as that in which I now found myself. I was on the 
point of leaving, as far as I knew, for ever, the land of my nativity; 
that land, with which all my hopes and feelings, iny interests and 
affections, ?iad been identified ; and then, the horrible ennui d 
unsettled idleness— for I had not even my books to refer to— preyed 
heavily upon me : I was, in short, a prey to despondency, almost 
intolerable, and looked with great eagerness and anxiety for the 
lU'rival of the good ship Tom Tfmmh^ in the roadstead at Deal. 

Two days after ray arrival at that horrible town, (and the reader 
will readily surmise the torture I endured during the whole of that 
time,) the Tom Thumb was duly signalized at anchor, and I 
immediately prepared to go on board. I had not yet seen our 
** very smart captain, neither had I been introduced to any of my 
** Com^Kignons au voijage^^ and I must confess, that my curiosity 
was a good deal excited on account of those with whom I was to 
associate during so long a passage. It was with feelings, therefore, 
of no ordinary interest, that I regarded the stately vessel, towards 
which two stout boatmen now swiftly impelled me ; and as I 
ascended the ship*s side, I felt that a new era was about to burst 
upon my existence, whether for good or evil I was yet to learn. 

I was received by the chief mate, who forthwith ushered me into 
the ouddy, where I found the captain and Mr. Twigg, with several 
of the passengers. Mr. Twigg inti-oduced me to the skipper, who 
received me in a bluff, sailor-style, perfectly corroborative of good 
Mr. Twigg's assertion, that he was ** none of your fine gentlemeii 
captains ; and, glancing cursorily at the inmates of the cuddy, j 
betook myself to my cabin, to reconnoitre and arrange my baggage. 

Till a vessel goes fairly out to sea, all, even in the best regulated 
and most punctilious, is hurry, bustle, and confusion. The seamen 
are full of vigilance and activity ; the passengers grievously afflicted 
with sea-sickness ; in addition to which, those desolate feelings of 
anxiety and apprehension, incident to an exile's departure from 
^* home," render them disconsolate and sad : and it was not till 
we were skirting the Bay of Biscay, that we met in any thing like 
a social manner at the cuddy table. I now found that our cabin 
party consisted of a motlov, and somewhat numerous group. We 
mustered about twenty, and as I had nothing else to do, I turned 
my attention to an examination of my fellow-passengers. They 
promised to afford me abundant amusement during the voyage. 
With only two or three exceptions, they were all, male and female, 
brim-full of pretensions and boasting. Although it was perfectly 
evident that they were leaving England, to seek in a foreign, and 
far distant land, that subsistence, which they could not acquire at 
home ; still, by their conversation and general demeanour, you 
would have imagined that they were going to spend a fortune, 
instead of to acquire one. And this curious delusion extended to 
the poor devils in the steerage, who, although cooped together like 
poultry, and rigidly allowanced to their salt junk and biscuit, and 
^yho^ many of thena at least, had " turned heaven and earth" tq 
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Scrape together the money for their passage ; yet, they were as full 
*>f pomposity as their more fortunate compnoious m the cuddy j 
Oue peraon, in particular, aiibrded a. strikiog instance of this 
egregious folly. He had ventured, as a steerage passenger, with 
his wife, four daughters, and two sons ; and to have heard this mau 
talk, you would have thought him, at least, a retired alderman. My 
attention had been directed towards him and hia tkniily by the 
surgeon, a raw lad, who was smitten with one of the daughterB. 
The old man, (his name was Potts) hod been unfortunate in business, 
chiefly through his own incorrigible indolence, and hia wife was 
labouring under severe indisposition at the time of embarkation : 
his daughters (especially miss Jemima, my informant's flame) were 
ciescribed as ''particularly nice girls," and, I really felt for the 
poor creatures, notwithstimding the vulgar aasurance,and wearisome 
bragging oftheiv honoured papa. I told the surgeon, therefore, 
tbat any thing I had was at the service of the invalid, and begged, 
if it were necessary, that he would make no scruple of applying for 
it ; a license he took advantage of with an alacrity that showed mc, 
that however " experienced" ourdoctor was, hia supply of" medical 
comforts" was not very abundanti 

Amongst the cabin passengers, the only individuals, who were 
what the Scotch call " Kenspeckle," in other words, worthy of 
particular notice, were an elderly lady, by name Mrs. Timkins, and 
her daughter, Maria. The former was a very amusing, and most 
vulgar fidget, extremely terrified at what she called the " wbaat 
hocean," and perpetually tyranizing over her daughter, who was a 
clever, sensible, shrewd girl, and whose affection for her mother, 
was continualtv and sorely put to the test, hy the ridiculous vagaries 
of her venerable parent. I forgot — we had another noticeable 
person, in the character of a young man* who had just obtained his 
license from the Independents, having previously occupied his time 
in the profitable calling of a pewterer. He had had a call, and, like 
honest Maw-worm, wanted to go a-prcachin^ : why he chose Van 
Diemen's Land for the scene of his future labours in this line, was 
beat known to himself; from what I saw of him — and I saw a good 
deal — I do not think the Tasmanians wilt receive much benefit from 
his exhortations. Like too many of his " craft," the object of his 
mission was lucre — lucre, in its most filthy and abominable form ; 
the trade of pewtcring grew slack ; that of preaching held out better 
prospects, and Van Diemen's Land was as good a shop to go to as 
any other, and to Van Diemen's Land did the lieverend Emanuel 
Boberta accordingly betake himself. 

Once fairly out at sea, the characters and peculiarities of the 
different individuals, soon began to develope themselves. Our 
reverend companion was always most devoutly sedate, and most 
seriously solemn ; always, that is, except at those times, when he 
was engaged in pious conversation with a cherry- cheeked, buxom 
lass, the <laugliter of a broken down farmer, who came out in the 
Meerage. This damsel, " fidr and comely," was ardently addicted 
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Willi lli<r i-\vi-\A\t)\\ of this " spirt" of a gale, we had no further 
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foul weather before w'e reached the Cape. But, I am somewhat 
anticipating. As we approached the line, the weather became 
beautifully fine and settled : we soon got into the " trades," which 
wafted us along very comfortably at the rate of seven knots an 
hour. By this time, we had become tolerably well acmiainted with 
each other. What little courtesy the captain ever tooK. the trouble 
to exhibit, had long since vanished, and was now superseded by the 
coarse, rude, and consequential bearing of your regular^ thorough- 
bred, tar-and-oakum skipper: TimmyTarbottle,or, as he delighted 
to call himself, Timothy Tarry, was truly none of your fine 
gentlemen captains : he was, what many of these men are, a coarsely- 
proud, and pompous tyrant, with — as far as regarded the comfort 
of his passengers-^no more concern tlian he had for the destinies 
of the Russian empire. Instead of considering his passengers as 
his guests, or rather his customers, he looked upon us as irksome 
inciunbrances ; and being a man of a horrid temper, we had 
abundant opportunities for the charitable exeTcise of bur patience, 
and forbearance. It is really a sad pity, that owners of ships, will 
not pay more attention to the selection of their skippers. They 
seem to think, that if a man be a " smart" sailor, he is sufficiently 
iqualified to undertake the management of a ship full of emigrants.: 
but hdw seldom does it happen, that individuals thus appointed, 
perform their engagements with satisfaction or propriety ! The 
reason is obvious. Your mere all-in-all sailor is seldom a man of 
the world ; still more seldom is he gifted with any extraordinary 
jpehetr^tion, even into the most ordinary movements of human 
nature. He can work a ship to a nicety ; he can navigate, with 
the aid of the sun ; and even some are so supremely accomplished, 
as to be enabled to cut out, and superintend the making of a 
sail! So scantily are they furnished with common civility — 
politeness is entirely out of tlie question with them — that they 
i^onsider every one on board their snip, infinitely beneath tlieni, and 

** Drest in a little brief authority, 



Play such fantastic tf icks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep"^ — 

The consequence of all this is, to persons coming to this Colony, 
a very uncomfortable purgatory of five or six months. Few, very 
few, private ships come out hither, in which the passengers have 
enjoyed an uninterrupted course of unanimity among themselves^ 
or of proper treatment on the part of the skipper. It is quit(^ 
amusing to think, how highly and bitterly party-spirit very 
frequently rages on board a ship. The captain, of course, has hts 
partisans, — easily acquired, and rendered inviolable in their 
sincerity by a few extra " nips" of grog, or the scrapings, which 
may be gathered from the cuddy-table. Then the surgeon, if there 
be one, has his friends and allies, as easily acquired, and attached 
to his interests by an extra allowance of medical, or medicinal 
comforts, and a due dose of humbug and hyiwcrisy. Then follows^ 
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on landing, the precioiw farce of advertisements in the Newspapenr, 
bearing the most ardent testhnonj to the Tirtnes, and kindnesse?^ 
and condescensions, and God knows what else, of the ^ aioet nobt? 
captain."* Rut this senseless system must be amended. As 
emigration increases, and as it must increase, we must hare decent, 
well-behaved carriers, to bring over onr live stock. Competitioti 
will arise, and produce the desired reformation, and the sooner it 
comes, the better— for the public has suffered long enough under 
the capricious and t? rannical domination of the ill-bred, illiterate^ 
but '* smart" skipper. 

We <;rossed the line considerably to the southward, and before a 
breeze^ which bore us gaily along at the. rate of about six knots. 
For some days the ^ilors had been preparii^ for the Usual silly 
mummeries^ in which they delight to indulge on crossing the line ; 
and poor Mrs. Timkins was in a perfect fever at the idea of being 
shaved — a notion we sedulously and most seriously inculcated, for 
the sake of the fun it afforded us. Now^ Mrs. Timkins might have 
pretended indisposition, but there was an obstacle to this stratagem, 
which was insurmountable. Mrs. Timkins had an appetite ; I do 
not mean that she merely ate her food with a gnstoy but she posi- 
tively devoured it ; and rather than submit to the privations of the 
sick-list, she was determined to run the risk, even of a rough shave 
from Neptune's barber : not but what she was excessively indig- 
nant at the idea of such a proceeding ;— indignant^ indeed^ she was, 
and vehemently did she vow vengeance against all concerned, if 
they dared to lay a finger upon her pre<;iou8 person ; and as to her 
giving the men anything by way of procuring absolution — not she 
indeed! She would not give them one single farthing ! And let 
them shave her, if they dared ! She would shave them^ if they 
did ! and so on*. The eventful day drew near, and the previous 
evening had arrived. Our men were as decent a crew as need be, 
but they were sailors, and determined to have their holiday, as they 
called it ; and Neptune duly hailed the ship, promising a more 
formal and prolonged visit on the morrow, and departing, as usual, 
to the depths of his watery dominions in a flaming tar-barrel. 

The shaving part of the business is now never allowed in any 
Svel I -regulated snips ; the sailors being merely permitted to amuse 
themselves, deprived of this brutal addition to their sport; but the 
Tom Thumb was not a well-regulated ship, and the men were 
allowed a license by no means compatible with prudence, or credit- 
able to their commander. One of tne evils of this part of the day's 
proceedings is the opportunity it affords the sailors of venting their 



* One of the most egregious examples of this desperate humbug occurred on 
the arrival of the Princess Roi^al at Hobart Town. After having mistaken the 
entrance of the river, the vessel went aground, near Pitt-water. No sooner, how-' 
ever, were the emigrants landed, than a most flaming letter, signed by the matron (! ) 
apppenred in the papers, bearing the most unqualified and flattering testimony to th© 
captain's nautical abilities! 
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spite upon any person, who way have happened to have fallen under 
their displeasure. Now there were two individuals, amongst us, 
who had unhappily incurred this great misfortune; the Bev^rend 
Minister was cme, and poor Mr. Potts the other. Parson Roheris 
had rendered himself especially obi^oxious to the men, by soine 
«oarse and clumsy attempts at, what he called, converting them 
fron^ a state of existence, not only sinful, but full of abomination.. 
For some time he was extremely assiduous in his task ; teazing the 
men upon every occasion, and <5ontinually reprehending them. K 
ift man uttered a simple oath in the Reverencf gentle^^an's hearing, 
he was immediately overwhelmed with a volley of volubility, 
touching the horrid vice and wickedness of swearing; the Scripr 
tures were ransacked for texts, which wer^ tortured and twisted 
with no little ingenuity, to bear upon Jack's heinous sin of swearing. 
Of all men living, sailors are the most touchy upon any interference 
with their accustomed habits on the part of landsmen, and any 
attempt to take away bis grog, or stop his swearing, jis always 
received as an impertinent innovation upon long established custom. 
So it was with Parson Uoberts's zealous interference ; and as he, 
on more than one occasion^ had obtained the stoppage of two or 
three of the inen's grog, they were deterniined, if they could, tp 
■^'sarve him out." 

Mr. Potts's offence was of a anuoh deeper dy^e. This man, who 
bad more of the character of a needy adventurer than ^y other 
passenger, had, at a very early period, incurred the hatred of the 
sailors, by acting as a sort of spy upon them. His berth was nexjt 
3to the bulk-head, which separated the sailors from the passengers, 
and not a. wojd was «t1^re>d by any one of the men, that was not 
swiftly conveyjed to the captain's (Bars ; occasionally much exagge- 
rated, and always highly oc^ored- Nothing serves to display a 
man's real disposition more forcibly than an indulgence in trifles. 
Old Potts, for the sajte of a kind word froi?i the captain — permis- 
sion to come on the poop, and an extra glass pf grog, became a 
regular and most vigilant spy upon the men, apd really, the silly 
old body got at last so saucy, that I myself was compelled to turn 
him out of the cuddy more than once, for insolence to so^ie of the 
ladies^ ^ 

I was duly apprised of the dose that awaited these two persons, 
and, to speak the truth., I was glad of it ; for both had rendered 
themselves so perfectly disagreeable, and were, withal, so inordi^ 
jiately puffed up with vanity and conceit, that I really looked 
forward with wicked delight, to their discomfiture and punishment. 

Early in the jjiorning Neptune duly hailed us^ and was received 
on board with the customary JTorjns, and the fooling commenced. 
The parson had retired to his cabin, that his devout eyes might not 
be shocked at the sight of the profanation about to be perfgrmed ; 
and Mr. Potts was likewise non est inventus. No notice was taken 
of the absentees, and the lads and youngsters, with those who were 
f^orking their passage, were led in succession to the tub, shave^ 
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aiul *\nisevl, u> llu- intiuite amusement of the old hands, who w^re 
<>tlioiatini;. I was standing t>n the j¥wp with two or three other, 
go:uK*mon« Iwktnir u|xmi what w a:j going forward, when I observed 
a i\*S!Wtion in iho ivivmony. Neptune rose up in his car, (formed 
ofiKirt of an oKl IvirrolJ with the lovely Aniphitrite leaning most 
donuir\*K on his brawny ann ; " Whore's the Parson?" roared the 
1»vhU lhr\n!i:h his s|K\iking trunijiet, '• I dont see his Reverence — : 
whore is ho if"' •• llo's siiying his prayers in his cabin with Sally 
ThiKip*," (tho young girl ah-eady aUuded to) shouted one of 
Nr|>!uno's s^UoUitos. •* Is ho, by G— I*' shouted his Godhead; 
" tnt»n gi» and fotoh him horo!** and forthwith hastened two of 
Noptuno's oonstablos, each with a mariin>spike in his hand, to 
l»ri.ig his KovortMico to their master. Desirous to witness the 
resiiU of ihis oiriv^us renionire, I ropairtd to the cuddy, where I 
foinul tho *• oonsiablos" just thundering at the Parson's cabin- 
diH>r. It was instantly o|H>neil, and its inmate, with a quarto 
vohuno in his hand, and a while cotton night-cap on his head, 
niado his ap|Vrtramv. and asked, with a solemnity perfectly ludi- 
onnis. what was tho moaning of tlut indigent disturbance. " Please 
your honour's Rovoronco,** said one of tho men, in atone of mock 
n»s|Kvt, ** Master Noptune have sent us to tell you he wants to spin 
a varn with vou/' 

** Insolent wrt»t oh!"' exolaimovi the incensed Minister, "What 
have I to do with your fin^lorios ? 1*11 have you both severely 
punislHHl, if vou do not leave mo to my meditations;'' and hqi 
w-6uld have shut tho dtH>r, had they not hold it forcibly open. 

** Yes, Sir/' said one of the men, making a low bow, "but 
please your honours Hovenuioo, master Neptune is waiting for 
vou." 

**AVaitins: f^^r me?" ejaculated tho Parson, boiling with rage, 
** Whores the Captain r 

'* Please vour honour's Reverenoe, he's jjone overboard, and 
won t turn up till to-morrow.'* 

** Vou saucy scoundrel!** exclaimed Emanuel, "What do you 
mean by tolling me such a palpable falsehood ?** 

** 1) — ^n mv eves!" said ihe other, 'constable,' "What's the 
use of all this jaw-work? Seize the siiwney up, if he won't come 
fairlv, and let us carrv him forard."' 

*' If you lay a finger upon mo. 111 make you sorely repent it," 
returned the ilinister. 

" You be d d for a loblolly fool !*' gro\tled the same man, 
(ind seizing the luckless Minister by the waist, he bore him, kicking 
and sprawling, towards the spot where Neptune held his court. 

The man had just put down his burthen, when the Captain came 
up, and interceded — (command, it seems, he could not) — for the 
Eeverend Gentleman's liberation : it was, of course, immediately 
acceded to, but not before a tub full of water from the main-top 
was accurately capsized over his person, and he slunk away to his 
cabin, like a cowardly dog, that had bt^en well ducked ; and I do 
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not believe there was a single person, that felt for him the slightest 
commiseration. 

No sooner was the bustle caused by this little incident well over, 
than Mr. Potts was loudly called for by Neptune. No reply was 
made to the summons, and the * constables' were again despatched 
to bring him before his Godship. They were absent a longer time 
than Neptune thought necessary^ and the God began to grow 
fidgetty. A fresh lather, too, of lamp oil and tar was mixed up 
with other filth, which it is unnecessary to particularize. At 
length, however, a shout from the sailors announced the discovery 
And apprehension of poor Mr. Potts; &nd forth he came, led 
towards the fatal tub, by the ' constables,' as much dead as alive. 
He was stripped of his shirt, and his brawny back — for he was a 
«tout, thick-set little man — ^gleamed shiningly in the sun-shine. 
He looked, for all the world, like a man going to be hanged — ^pale, 
trembling, haggard, and most awfully woe-begone. As the men 
were leading him on, up from between decks rushed his wife, his 
four daughters, and his two sons, and, with the most earnest sup- 
plications, they implored the men to spare him ! The men " grinned 
horribly, a ghastly smile," and proceeded to shelve poor Mr. Potts. 
And shave him they did with a vengeance ! They shaved his face, 
his neck — and his arms and his back, and turned the poor devil 
out of their clutches, one complete mass of filth and abomination. 
I felt for the man's family, but for himself I could not feel a par- 
ticle of pity. He richly deserved his doom, and I was not sorry 
that he had it. 

The weather continued beautiful, and the delicious climate of 
the southern hemisphere sent into our hearts a feeling of gladness 
and elasticity ; even Mrs. Timkins gradually dropped her complaints, 
and, for a short time, we really enjoyecj a degree of comfort and 
peace. This, however, was of short duration. We got into a 
colder latitude ; for Timmy Tarry was bent upon going as far to 
the southward as possible ; and, in the mean time, the cuddy-win- 
dows had been smashed, and the cuddy doors unhinged — we had 
no stove, and we were really almost starved. Then our live stock 
was exhausted, and so badly was the ship furnished, that, at last, 
we had to subsist upon oatmeal gruel, and pea-soup, with an occar 
sional hunch of salt pork, and as much salt beef (which, by the 
way, was perfectly uneatable) as we pleased. It was pleasant, howr 
ever, to reflect, that this stite of things could not last for ever. 
We were gradually approaching the land of our destination, and 
each succeeding day, by bringing us nearer, was regarded with 
(deeper interest than the preceding. Day after day passed over, 
and still no land ! We had been out more than four months, and, 
according to the Captain's * si/jflits,' ought to have made the Mew- 
stone cleverly : no Mewstone, however, or indeed, any other stone 
met our longing and expectant eyes, and on ^ye went, apparently in 
an unknown course. The passengers began to munnur, but this 
pnly made Timmy Tarry the more savage and unsociable, lie 
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tyas now always ** taking sights," and, then, referring with eager 
anxiety to his chart. Still no land ! Not even the solitary and 
naked Mewstone was visible. At length, one morning, the cry of 
'* land on the larboard bow !** resounded from the mast-head, and 
rushing on deck, we saw, skirting the distant horizon, on the left, 
a hazy, opake line, evidently indicating land. 

All was now right, and the Captain, rubbing his hands, ordered 
», a gun to be got ready to fire off Brune Island for Kelly, the pilot. 
This order was promptly obeyed, and gun after gun was fired, 
greatly, as I thought, to the waste of good powder ; hut no Kelly-— 
no pilot — no answer, even, to our repeated signals. The Captain 
swore furiously against the pilots— the lazy rascals ! Not even to 
answer our signals ! Oh ! he would report them to the Governor, 
that he would, and be d ■ d to them all !— an infernal set of idle 
scoundrels ! In the midst of this comfortable confusion, a gale 
came on, and the first token of its respect was the splitting of five 
of our best sails. The next compliment it paid us, was to drive us 
on the land with fearful celerity. As soon as we came into decent 
anchorage, we let go both our best anchors. They Held fast, but 
after a pitch or two, they parted, and away we went, under ragged 
top-sails, at the mercy of the wind and waves. Our gallant Cap- 
tam had been stoutly applying himself to the brandy bottle, and as 
the danger increased, he grew very valiant and fool-hardy. At 
last, when we had scarcely a sail or an anchor left, he gravely 
summoned his cabin passengers together, and treated them with 
the following speech : — " I tell you what it is — ^here we are, 
knocking about at the mercy of the wind and waves — ^not a sail or 
an anchor left — and God knows how soon we may all be lost. — ^The 
ship is now almost a complete wreck, — and a short time may send 
lis all to the bottom. What, gentlemen and ladies, would you 
advise me to do?" There was an awful p«iuse. I took upon 
myself, after asking a question or two, to say — " Why, then, lower 
the boats — we may save some of the women, at any rate. " " Sa — ave 
the women !" — drawled out our doughty skipper. " Aye ! that 
we will! God bless 'em !^— they shall."^ — "Master!" exclaimed 
the carpenter, rushing swiftly into the cuddy-^'' there are breakers 
a-head !" '' Then 'bout ship .'"—instinctively and promptly shouted 
the Captain ; and rushing on deck, I plainly saw our jeopardy. 
We were within about fifty yards-r-certainly not more — of a reef, 
on which the breakers were bursting in terrific violence. But the 
gallant ship! Oh! how promptly she obeyed the order, — and, 
although, with scarcely a rag of sail upon her, she " turned her 
bosom" to the tempest, and then careered along the sea, " walking 
the waters like a thing of life," even amidst all the din and strife 
of the tempest. Away, then, we went, before the tempest, without 
anchor or sail. The land—a bold and rockv coast — on which the 
breakers broke with awftil violence— was again right before us— 
for we were between two ranges of lofty hills, and we looked upon 
our inevitable approximation with a sort of stupid, benumbed and 
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paralized interest. We had now no sails to work the ship with^ 
and our only dependence was upon the subsidence or shifting of 
the wind ; to add to our misfortune, night was coming on^ and the 
gale continued unchanged. About seven o'clock, it subsided a 
littlCj and, as we neared the land, we could discover that fires were 
lighted along the coast, evidently with a view of attracting our 
attention. We made for the spot as well as we could, and were 
fortunately enabled to steer in that direction. Following the line 
of fires, we found ourselves in a lit,tle sheltered bay, apparently 
land-lockedj and as smooth almost as a quiet mountain-lake. We 
were now so close to the shore, that we could hear the voices of 
men, directing us how to steer ; and it was to these men, that we 
owed our preservation — ^for the ship went aground upon a soft mud- 
bank, where she lay as still and as quiet as a wild duck at roost on 
the water. 

In the course of a day or two, we had a pilot and abundance of 
visitors, and we were eventually removed to Hobart Town in some 
small coasting vessels, leaving the Underwriters *' to pay the 
ipiper." 

T. 
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My beloved Mother, 

*ro you — ^whose mind has been polished by extensive reading, a 
no less refining intercourse with intellectual society, and .a long 
life's diversified experience of those countless springs, which origi- 
nate the action of the heart's most exquisitely tender sensibilities,-^ 
I need not observe that Britannia's freedom-loving sons, cannot 
wander within a land polluted by slavery, however grateful may be 
its productions, or however " sublime and beautiful" may be its 
scenery, without reverting involuntarily to their own (however 
bleak, still precious) sea-environed natal home, and most proudly 
feeling, a patriotic triumph. 

Nor, will you be surprised that on my leaving Port a Praio, with 

a view to explore a portion of the interior, with Mr. J • j 

Capt. K — : , and his lady ; each gentleman mounted on a pony, 

and Mrs. K on a long-eared descendant of the monitor which 

rebuked Balaam, I felt an insurmountable prejudice anticipate as 
impossible, the existence of much purely moral elevation, or, in- 
deed, of even happiness ; but I was pleasingly subjected, and I 
frankly own it, to a qualified, though very pleasing disappointment, 
and I was likewise taught, or (more properly to express the truth) 
reminded, of the extreme odium of injustice, that is in fairness 
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nttaclia])lc to those who condemn and calumniate their fellow crea- 
tures, en masse y upon no higher grounds — no better principle — than 
that of their o\\ n rational arrogance of superiority in tnorals, man- 
ners, and hospitality, over every other race of men existing ! 

However, I am growing serious out of season ; for which I must 
leave my excuse (if I have one) with your own liberality. 

Permit me, Madam, now to commence my journey, mounted 
(nominally so, I mean, for my feet nearly touched the ground !) on 
an animal, well meriting, by appearance, the appellation of Quixote's 
renowned charger, not only as to an assimilating point in corporeal 
meagreness, but likewise as to -caparison ; yet, nevertheless, admi- 
rably sure-footed, although unshod, and fleet beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. 

We had procured, through the kindness of a Portuguese officer,- 
the aid of a soldier to act as our guide : and, having ascertained 
from our dinner-denying widow, who, however, in every other 
respect, became a creditor of our gratitude ; and from whom we 
ultimately separated with regret — ^that our best route would be to 
pass through a valley, that extended from the town nearly three 
miles, and then, to wind a mountain, (the most eligible way of 
doing so, our guide would of course instruct us in) after doing 
which, we should, in abotit an hour's ride, reach the residence and 

tine plantations of ■ who was equally in relation to 

wealth, dignity, and character, the first personage on the Island ; 
and that the neighbourhood of his estate, called Trinidad, would 
well repay our curiosity ; we, with animated sensations of hope, 
enterprise, and pleasure, on a most beautiful morning, (the fourth 
after our arrival,) having admired from our vessel's deck the tro- 
l^ical magnificence of sun-rise ; and not having forgotten to take 
wherewith to fortify our stomachs, viz : an excellent and ample 
treakfast, consisting of ham, eggs, and coffee, assisted by some 
biscuits, of which (so provident had hunger's sad experience ren- 
dered us !) we pocketed a few as a guard of reserve against contin- 
gencies ; we sprang down the companion ladder, (with the alacrity 
of school boys to their play ! or of a redeemed captive from his 
dark and baneful dungeon, to the warmth, and light, and health- 
preserving breeze of freedom !) — were soon pulled to the landing 
place ; and, in less than an hour after reaching it, bade a brief adieu 
to filthy Port a Praio, whence we wound our course down a ser- 
pentine, steep, difficult, and somewhat perilous horse- track, into the 
valley pointed out by our instructress. 

The view on the left of our descent exhibited a romantic, ver- 
dant, and well irrigated patch of gardens and plantation ground, 
with which apparently considerable pains had been taken, and that 
certainly afforded a very agreeable relief to the desolate and parched 
. appearance, not only of the town, but likewise of the surrounding 
.country. In a word, it might be assimilated to an emerald, 
gleaming amidst the ashes of a conflagration ! and, in truth, it 
geifned to bear no greater proportion to the wilderness around it, 
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than does a fisherman's bark to the gulf of Venice> or Leman- 
water, for on every side, far as the eye could discern, all was an arid 
waste, with nought of vegetation but a sort of dingy brown-leaved 
shrub, one here, and one at a no iwconsiderable distance, upon 
which, we were told by our guide, grew a berry that was 
poisonous. 

Imagine^ therefore, our inexpressible astonishment^ when after 
galloping forward about a mile^ we beheld a herd of nearly, 1 should 
suppose, a hundred beautiful and remarkably well-conditioned 
kine ! It was impossible to help exclaiming with Sir Walter's 
Dominie, ''^ prodigious /" Was their appearance merely cm illu- 
sion ? or, if rexzl^ — were they of a peculiar breed which could 
** masticate, denticate, chew, chump, swallow," ruminate, — and 
thrive on burning sand and crags of concreted lava ? You can> 
but I dare -say will not, propose the last most silly question, to that 
equally idiotic enthusiast, who patronizes the "unknown language 
impostors," for a no less zanylike solution. 

Ia the mean while, to resume my subject, on, on> on we went> 
and reached the termination of the valley ; but still, not a single 
blade of grass regaled our sight — ^no limpid rill flowed temptingly 
along ! We were as Arabian pilgrims in the desert ; but we were 
not fike them, for neither could our panting horses find a fountain^ 
nor could we behold the towering palm trees, by which the " Holy 
City" is invested, ail-gracefully display their welcome foliage. 
Nevertheless^ my dear Madam, " never despair" is an excellent 
maxim ; and all who either deny, or are sceptical about it, are, as 
I opine, by no means so sapient, as was, in days of yore^ the 
luxurious monarch, whom a Queen of Sheba admiringly visited ! 

Well, as before narrated, we rode on until at the end of the vale 
\<re commenced the winding ascent of a rather lofty hill, (named a 
mountain by the widow,) upon attaining the summit of which, we 
perceived situated in a glen, not far oli^ another small spot, arrayed 
in delightful verdure ; and, at a trifling distance beyond it, a cluster 
of wretched looking huts, and 10 or 12 negro men, women, and 
children, crowding out to observe us. We advanced towards them, 
and having alighted to obtain, if possible, a little water for our 
poor animals, and which they were cheerfully supplitd with, in 
gourd sheets divided, we were presented with some refreshment in 
the form of a very inferior and pernicious spirit, manufactured, on 
the spot, from the sugar cane ; and bearing in flavour, a disgusting 
^resemblance, to that horrid subterfuge for rum, so common in South 
Africa. By the by, not one of o\u* entertainers spoke a word of 
English; and they appeared to know very little indeed of the 
commonest Portuguese ; but the men seemed acquainted with what 
is truly called " the canker worm of every virtue," and the " root 
of all evil :" — for, when we offered them a liberal remuneration, 
indeed a more liberal one than we should have offered, had we 
possessed any smaller change, they not only accepted it with 
apparent eagerness, but craved by signs for more. But such, is man, 

2 F 
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however savage : tlie vices of civilization he much sooner learns (o 
acquire and to practise, than its virtues ! 

Having rested a few minutes, we remounted, and preceded by out 
guide, (who ran, bare-footed, so fast as to keep our horses at a hand* 
gallop,) reached, in about half an hour, another nc^nro-Yillage 
and plantation, where we ate at freedom a variety of fruits, and 
plucked most luxuriously flavored oranges from trees, the branches 
of which were literally breaking down with their exquisite burden. 
Here, too, we drank of some excellent water, as lucid as dew and 
(Itliciously cool, that trickled down from a precipitous rock close by, 
irito a small, naturally excavated pond, or basin, after fiilliBg which, 
it dispersed itself into trenches, by which the plantation was 
irrigated in every necessary direction, and from which it descended 
softly, and silver-like, over some gently shelving inequalities of 
surface, into a gulf so deep, as to be said to be nitfathomable ; an4 
within a few inches of the brink of which we had ridden, in the 
gaiety of our hearts, carelessly and speedily, more conflding, I fear, 
m thecreatures we sat on, than m Him, by whom they had been created. 

After rewarding the poor people at this establishment, for their 
attentions, we again proceeded ; out not so rapildy as hitherto : for 
now the face of the country became decidedly mountainous, imd our 
path exceedingly intricate, as well as dangerous, occasionally it 
being necessary to pass on the margin of a tremendous precipice, 
with scarcely n^oting for the horses ; btit from being accustodted 
to such travelling, they would actually bend inwards at the most 
narrow passes, and take an extraordinary, (and by me indescribaUn) 
method of securing a firm lodgment for the outward feet, before 
they moved the others. We were in peril, but in none that th^ 
could obviate or lessen : it was evident, that unless they perished 
we were safe ! Therefore, entirely trusting to them, we looked 
around for something to amuse us, and did not look in vain :— oinr 
fugitive glance instantaneously embraces (indeed I may venture so 
to speak) all, all that remained on earth of Paradise. O ! what a scene 
of unutterable loveliness and unsurpassable grandeur burst ravish- 
ingly on our senses ! Interjections of delight escaped involuntarily ! 
An Eden — an elysium, we saw, we felt ! (but I must defer until my 
next, any attempt to describe an almost inconceivably multitudinous, 
and absolutely countless accumulation of nature's fascinations.) 
Never before that time, had I, and never since, have I, seen the 
glories of her flower- wreathing and fruit-creating handy-work, so 
numerously, so inspiringly assembled, as they were then ! 

Allow me, without incurring the charge of inexcusable presump** 
tion, at my earliest opportunity, to aim at their delineation. 
I am, you certainly may believe me, conscious of my utter inabilibr 
to do them any degree of justice ; but, hereafter, I may be enablea, 
with the crayon of enamoured memory, to furnish you with only 
their faintest shadow y your yet undecayed imagination, will, I feel 
assured, be competent to embody it, — I remain, my truly dear, 
idways faithful, and earliest friend, your afl*ectionate son. 
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, ]>omestte Xntelliifeiftee. 

The wkth of our Domestie Intelligence is extracted from the Journah of the Island 

wth trijlittg alterations. 

On Thvxsday, the lOth «f May, the founded, in order to expect benefit from 
Vcnierable Archdeacon Bcoughtoo, deli* their labours. The Venerable Gentle- 
▼eredhiB Visitation charge, in Str David's man concluded a very eloquent, and 
Church, to the Clergy of the Colony, impressive address, by animadverting 
ft comprised a review of the state of the upon the tranquil state of the Colony, 
clerical establishment here, aad enforced than which he knew of no spot on the 
the necessity of bnilding additional hs^itable globe, that was at that moment 
Churches, in a community so rapidly equally iiree from internal discord and 
incieanng. After recapitulating some commotions, or, in which lessof the fliv- 
minute details, relative to the arrange- grant acts,that human nature is capable 
meata which ought to be made, for the of, were committed, 
accommodation of all classes of persons. His Excellency started at day^-Iight on 
in their attendance at Church, the Saturday, 1st June, for the purpose of in- 
Venerable Gentleman introduced the specting the road gangs, now actively 
important subject of education. As re- employed about Constitution Hill-— he 
gaided the establishment of schools, he returned to town on the following morn* 
cottld say, that the greatest extent of ing in time to attend Divine Service at 
jneans and power, possessed by the Local St. David*s. 

Ooverament, womd not be withheld, A private investigation is now taking 

aad iadiyklual energy would receive all place, respecting some alleged impro- 

Che enconragemeot and support, it was priety of conversation on the part of one 

possible to bestow; but he emphatically of our Colonial Clergymen. It would 

observkl, it* was not to be lost sight of, not be proper for us now to give fiill 

/thatoftber meaas, beyond the extension publicity to the affair; but we might 

of fchooMeanaing^ are necessary to here observe, the tables have suddenly 

work good to society. He then embraced tamed — ^for the Reverend Gentleman a 

the same views of the advantages of a few days since was an accuser, and now 

.-religious and moral education, as were has become the accused. What a pity 

expressed in the leading article of our it is, the Clergy of this Colony, cannot 

last number, and strongly advocated the attend strictly to their clerical affairs, 

immediate institution m a Grammar but must ever be .prying into other 

School, which, he obsoved, was above people's business, making the Chureii 

all others, the place, where early indus- enemies, and exciting the general ill- 

tjrf, and paternal application would feeling, which is now so exceedingly 

.conduce to those degrees of learning, prevalent among most classes of society. 

necessary to the foundation of literature. The rural dean, by having the entire 

and sdeace. He next adverted to the control of our spiritual advisers, will no 

Sopriety of fixing some settled plan, doubt, cause a little revolution among 

r the temporal support and comfort of the Clergy — at all events, we look fcr- 

the Ministers of the Gospel. It was ward to his arrival wkh pleasure. By 

necessary to the sacred office of the the by, we anticipated much from tlie 

Church, that equal advantages should visit of the Archdeacon — ^but what has 

be opened, and secured to it, as well aa he done, since he has been amo^g us ? 

to otner liberal professions : it ought to What are the people of Van Diemen's 

be considered fully by the Clergymen Land the better for the long expected 

there before him, and their utmost exer- visit ? If the Colonial chest were to 

tion used, to effect this object, upon pay the expense of this visit, we should 

such an united principle, that those, who most assuredly say, we have not had 

were to be benefited by their exertions, value received. 

should gladly accede to its |M-ovisions. We are extremely pleased with the 

It was then pointed out to the ministry, success which has attended INIr. Deane's 

what ought to be their course, in the soiries. We know of no more delightful 

choice of subjects for their several dis- or rational mode af spending one s 

courses — not forgetting,, that to preach evening than in a lounge of this kind. 

theCrossof Christ, was the cornerstone. We think, however, tliat a little ntorc 

upon which their exjKiCtdtions must be spriaUiug of ^hort and lively concerted 
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p\vA'r<, wonltl U' »n in j»rr>vvtncnt — a pi»«lraU*>, Merers. Smith and SkardoD, 

uiKirl ovrrturv ol KoN<in<*>. kr in^tuirv, wt* look upon aK very important. They- 

yMXk other sjuntrtl Ittlim or Ciermnn establish a most momentous point, which 

niUMo. Wtr an' ceitunl\ in.lt:l>tfl to ue hope our Colonial Justices will not 

I'a^ua^n Synnott for hi* very ^ocd-na- neglect seriously to consider; namely* 

turrd and gratuitous (•xt'rtton> to anmr«, tliat negligence is culpable, and will be 

uml v^o arr plea<^i to tell ban, that they punished. In the cause of Lucas v. 

wer«» porfootly ctTei-tual. Coppericaith for slaQ|der» a verdict was 

A verj* exi*ellenl enlt^rt linmvnt v*-as very properly given to the plaintiff, and 

gi\t«n on thv (>th May. at the Comnr.er- we sincerely trust that this will prove a 

riul Hotels by the partitM^. chiidy inte- salutary warning to those officious and 

rt'^toil in establish I Uj;: the New \\ I'uirf, spiteful persons, who, in this place, more 

uU^ut to Ito ereiteu on Uie oM Jetty, than any other, feed upon slander, and 

AIh^uI thirty, iko umlir>tand. sat down like the Troglodytes of old, live upon 

to diimor, %«hieK ^ams >er\'itl up in a their own slime and venom. 

«tv)«\ hijihly ere«litable to the prLst^nt His P^xcellency has consulted tbe 

(HMuluetors of this very uspet: table Archdeacon upon the subject of the pro- 

vstAhlisl.mcQt. jected Collegiate Institution, and re- 

The first le-tureof a series, on Xatu- ceivetl from him a plan of education,, 

r«d Philo(i(tphy. was delivertnl by Dr. which, if adopted by the inhabitants, 

UoKit, at the AiiH^h-auiiV Institution, on would be aide<l by the Government on 

Tuewlay evening, 7ih May, to a hi^ihly the same plan as the new churches are 

te(t|Hu*table audieni*e. These KH*ture« to be built — viz. : half the original 

are to l>e ctkntinmHl throuirh the winter, funds that may be required in erecting 

with Qthevs, by diflfervnt gent'c:nen, on a tiie building, and in placing the institu-. 

variety of inter^»sting sulnjects. We tion on a permanent footing, 

htsirtily >ftish this Institution every yc^ On Thursday, the 17th instant, the 

aiblo suiH'estit, for we consider the dis- mitch tliat has long excited so much 

semination of useful — we mean. re.iH;t interest between Libetty aiid Cardi' 

useful knowledges one of the best and »*«./, came otf on the New Town race-: 

easiest antidotes to vice and crime, course ; and notwithstanding t!ie unfa- 

The recent sitting of the Supreme vorable state of the weather (for it rained 

Court, has been distinguisheil by more heavily the whole day), there was a nu-i 

than one trial of great public intc- nierous roncour.ie on the ground, clearly 

rest. In that of Ifuu thorn v. SttH'L for showiiii: the vt rv ;rre.at interest the match 

breach of proii.ise of marriairi\(^tlit' tirsi. had excited. Hoth horses appeared in 

bv the wav, that has oecuranl in the excellent ccn'lition, L//>e;*i/ beinof ridden 

Colon\\) we have a remarkable in>lance by Snell, a new arrival, and Cardinal 

of heartless levity on the part of the by J^rovvn, whose skill as a jockey ia 

defendant. We are far, however, from well known to all frequenters of the 

viewing its consequences in so>^.rious turf. Almost immediately upon starting, 

a light as some of our contemporario ; l!ic superiority of lAlertii became appa- 

we mean, as regards its eH'ect upon the n-nt, as he took the lead and kept it 

happiness, or what is termed the j-keace easily, nptwitlislaniUng every effort of 

of mind, of the fair plaintiff. We Hrnily tlie Cardinal, coming in to the winning 

believe, that in this resjK'ct, no great w>st (juite in a canter, I'pon dismount^, 

harm has been done ; and although we m^, a discovery was made, fatal to any 

all know that — hopes on the part of the backers of 

Caidiniil, for he was found to be so lame, 

*• Beauty alone ia but of little woith ; as to be s;*arccly able to put one of his 

"Net when the soul and body of a piece, feet to the ground. He was, what is 

IJotli shine alike, then tlit^y ol>tai}i a price, usually termed, regularly broken down,. 

And are a fit reward for gallant actions." The next heat, therefore, was walked 

over quietly by LihertUy who of course 

Still we think we know enough of the was declared the winner. It is under- 
female heart, to be well convinced that stood, tiiat the backers of Cardinal 
it rccpiires a few common attractions to were well aware tl>^t Liberty had the 
inspire those tender and interesting feel- speed, but made their calculations upon, 
ings, which constitute what is vulgarly what they considered, tiio superior bottonpi 
Called love. The trials against the Ma-r of the otiier. They found themselye?* 
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deceived, however ; for, notwithstanding An inquest was held on Saturday, the 
that the course rather resembled, in many 25th instant, at Mr. Williamson's, spirit 
places, a ploughed field, than anything dealer, Elizabeth-street, on the body of 
else, being nearly knee deep in mud, Mr. Jzimes Gow, hosier, residing in the 
Liberty was not m the least distressed, same street, who was found dead in his 
fully proving himself equally to be de- bed on the morning of that day. On 
pended upon for bottom, as for his ac- our reporter entering the room, which 
knowledged swiftness. He may now be was at three o'clock (the hour appointed 
considered decidedly the best horse we to hold the inquest), a number of respec- 
have. The success of his owner, Mr. table shop-keepers were present, wlio, 
Baynton, on this occasion, seems to have after some time had elapsed, evinced a 
given general satisfaction, for he is not great deal of uneasiness at the absence 
thought to have been quite fairly used of Mr. Moore, the coroner, observing 
at the last New Tovni meeting. Pre- ** that he was paid for his attendance, 
vious to starting, betting was nearly even, and ought to be punctual," whereas. 
On Wednesday, an application was they were tradesmen, and could not be 
made at the Police-office, for a warrant, withheld from their business. At twenty 
under circumstances of an assault, highly two minutes past three, they unanimously 
disgraceful to one of the parties, as well agreed to separate, and on entering the 
as much to be regretted, seeing that it street, they were met by the coroner, 
evidently owed its origin to party spirit who said that the cause of his absence 
and personal animosity, springing from was owing to his having to make some 
the line assumed for some time past, by necessary enquiry connected with the 
a certain portion of the Public Press, business for which they wero. summoned ; 
The facts, as deposed to by tlie com- some of the gentlemen retired, whilst 
plainant, Mr. R. L. Murray, were shortly others re-entered the room, and after a 
these I — On the morning of that day, it short time had elapsed, a sufficient num-^ 
appevs Mr. Murray was at his own ber being then present, they were sworn, 
house, in Davey-street, when a gentle- and retired to view the body. On again 
man was announced, who, being shown entering the room, wherein the inquest 
by the servant into the parlour, proved was held, Mr, James Caldwell was 
to be Mr. Charles Meredith, son of Mr. sworn, who stated that he had been on 
George Meredith, the proprietor of the terms of intimacy with the deceased ; 
Colonist, Mr. Charles Meredith held that scarcely a day passed in which lie 
in his hand a letter, which he gave Mr. had not seen iiim ; that he had been in 
Murray, and who upon opening it, found the deceased's shop on the previous 
that it contained matter personally abu- evening, between eight and nine o'clock, 
sive, as well 9s otherwise highly ofFen- conversing with him ; that he appeared 
sive. This led to a conversation, the quite healthy and cheerful ; had known 
end of which was, that Mr. Murray him to complain of a pain across liis 
offered his uncourteous and obtruding chest about three months previous, but 
visitor the satisfaction, of a gentleman, not latterly; that he had sent home a 
immediately upon the spot. Mr. Charles considerable sum of money by his wife, 
Meredith however declined this, feeling who sailed in the Laviniu ; and that he 
that, strong in the prime and freshness laboured under no pecuniary embar-i 
of manhood, he possessed a superiority rassment. John Birch, knew the 
in point of ftrufitm^'u/men, which he was deceased since witness came to the 
unwilling to lose; and alike forgetful Colony, which was in December last; 
that the gentleman in whose house he never heard him complain of illness j 
stood, was absolutely some years senior thought he was rather depressed in spi- 
to his own father, as well as known to be rits siqce his wife went home, but to no 
a severe sufferer, from wounds received great extent ; slept in deceased's house 
jn his country's seyvice during the Pe- the last three night's past ; on the pre- 
ninsular war,' he absolutely made two or vious ni^ht supped with him ; they had 
three blows at him, but which Mr. JMur- some cold mutton, bread, and a bottle 
jray successfully parried, and which of porter ; they had no spirits ; the de- 
formed the ground upon which a warrant ceased eat hearty, and complained of no 
was now prayed for. It was immediately illness ; he retired to bed at 11 o'cloek. 
graj^ted. Witness rapped at his bed-room doov 
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ftexl monuBg, tt abowt seven, and re- dkcoveied before tkey liad the opporta- 

ceiving no uwirer, in mboiit ten minnles nitv of acoonplkhing tbeir purpose, 

he rapped acain, and all being aileot, We hare pleasare m ilatmg, that the 

he became a£uroied, and sent in the ser- Attorney General haa sufficiently reco> 

vant woman, who screamed on entering vered fron the efiectsof his lateaccident, 

the bed room ; he then called in Mr. to be able to resume his proffjwional 

Mill, the apothecary, who declared him duties. The learned gentleman made 

to be dead ; the body was still warm, hia appearance in Court, for the first time 

Bfr. Crowther, who examined the body since his return from Launceston, on 

after it had been viewed by the Jury, Tuesday the 14th instant, 

stated that he waa surgeon to the de- We understand that New Norfolk ia 

ceased ; that en viewing the brain it likely to feel the eflfect very materially, 

appeued to be in an uiuiealthy state ; of the newly discovered country, as it is 

that there waa water on the right and purposed to make it a military station, 

left side of the chest, and that the heart consisting of a field officer, captain^ and 

of the deceased waa enlarged — it was two subuteras ; and to othenvise oon- 

twice its natural site — and that he was sider it as the chief point of communica- 

of opinion the deceased came by his tion between the new country and Ho- 

deatn from mrmu apoplexy, produ<^ by hart Town. It is said that Major Fair- 

aa ealargament of the heart. The co- weather's recent appointment to the Po- 

foner having summed up the evidence, lice Magistracy ot that townahip, has 

the Jury foiund, " That the deceased reference to this arrangement, 

died by the visitation of Goil, from frmu The bushrangers, Breton and Jefldns, 

aponleinr.'' — Cohnutl Timet. with three others, visited a sawyer^s hut 

The nineral of the late Mrs. Lambe at the back of Kerry Lodge, the residence 
look place at New Norfolk, on Wednes- of the Comptroller of Customs at thia 
daj, the 29th instant. The remains of Port. Their object does not appear to 
this truly amiable lady, so prematurely have been plunder, as tiiey did aft re- 
cut off, were followed to the grave by a move anything when they left the pboe. 
long train of mourners, among whmn — Lautice^an Advertmr, 
was His Excellency the lieutenant Go- A horde of cattle stealers who have 
Tomor, wiUi several civil and military long carried on extensive depredationa in 
officers, and others, friends and con- the flocks and herds runnxng on the banks 
nexions of the deceased. Mrs. Lambe of the North Esk, have been lately routed 
was«6ter to Mrs. Moodie, the lady of by our police. Five are fully committed 
our Assistant Commtssarv General, and for trial, and four are now under exami- 
of Thomas Bannister, ^sq. our present nation for recent robberies. — Ibid, 
Sheriff. Owing to the supplies of ^rain at pre- 

Night robberies are on the increase in sent in course of bemg furnished to the 

, HoIm^ Town. A gang has lately been Commissariat, the market generally is 

broken up, and its members now in gaol, but thinly supplied, and rather higher 

waitinff trial ; but still the depredations prices are asked. Wheat 4s. 3d. to 

committed are daring and frequent, al- 48. 6d. ; Cape barley scarce at 3s. 4d. 

though not usually attended by as much to 3s. 6d. ; English ditto, for malting, 

success, perhaps, as the robbers expected, inferior 4s. to Ab, 4d« ; hay £4 to £5 ; 

The resiaence of the Colonial Secretary, potatoes, £4 to £S 10s. a ton. 

as well as Government House, have Butcher's meat and v^etables, are 

each been attacked during the last few both good and plentiful, considering the 

days, but in both cases, the villains were season of the year. 

Oardexdmi^, 4lc. 

AOBICUI.TURE. GARDENING. 

June, — Let the farmer continue his 

ploughing, harrowing, and sowing, when- IVees of all sorts may be removed this 

ever the weather will permit ; and when month ; and for pruning, it is perhaps 

it does not, which will be but seldom, the best in the year. Put into the ground 

he may find plenty of work aliout his such cuttings as may be required for 

homestead, and in repairing his fences. increasing the nursery of vines, goose- 
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berriflt, cnnants. Sec. &c. In general, neither of them make much show, and 
tfaeie is little ciiiK*rence in the occupa- yet they afibni ample occnpation to a 
tions of May, Jane, and Jaly. They good gardener. 



ARRI\'ALS. DSPAHTliRSS. 

May 4. — ^The brig Alict, for Sydney. 

May Gth. — ^The Government brig 5th. — The barque MaccUiffieUt for 

Itabella, from Port Arthur. Sydney. 

6cfa. — ^The tchooner Prince Regent, 6th^ — The barque Lavimia, for Kng« 

captain Haasall, from Launceston, with land, with a cargo of Colonial produce, 

a laige cargo of wheat. Passengere, Mr. Kaylc, Mra. Jaracii 

8th. — ^The Tatmanian Lass, captsdn Gow and two children, Mr. Davidson, 

Lawrie, from Sydney 13th ult., with a Mr. Mott, John Warren, Mr. Ord, 

Sneralcarso. Passengere, Mr. Lucas, Kllen Dillon, Robert Ilawkes, Ellon 

r. and Mrs. Kelly, and Mathew Speak, and Kllcn Brown. 

Baron. 7th. — ^The schooner Prince of Den 

10th. — The barque Eliza, 243 tons, mark, for Sydney. 

captain Booch, from Liverpool 20th 8th.— The Colonial brig Imbella, for 

December, with a general cargo. Pas- Port Arthur. 

aengers, Mrs. Towd and three children, lltli. — ^I'he barque Elisabeth, for 

Mrs. Mlcenzie and child, Catherine Sydney. 

Hayter. 18th. — The schooner Adelaide, for 

16th. — ^The Lotug, captain Summer- the fishery. 

aoD, from London 20th December, with 19th. — ^The barque George Hibbert, 

216 male prisoners. Surgeon Superin- for Sydney. 

tendeat. Dr. Brock. The guard consists 22nd. — ^The barque Betty, for Sydney, 
of Major Schaw, Lieut. Blair, and 29 22nd. — The barque £i/s<i, for Svdney. 
acddien of the 21st Fusileers. — Passen- 22nd. — The barque Duchenjield, Kid- 
gen, Mrs. Shaw and eight children, dell, for Ensland, with a full cargo of 
with female senrant. Colonial produce. Passengers, Mr. and 

May 18th. — ^The Colonial brig lea- Mrs. Neville, two children, and two 

heUa, frimi Port Arthur. female servants ; Mr. and Miss MasMen- 

19th« — ^The brig Adelaide, from Rio, burgh, Mr. £. Bisdee, Mr. Boyes, Mr. 

with 71 of the passengers, which were J. Ball, Mr. W. Burrell, Mr. Fowell* 

saved from the wreck of the Hihemia, and Mr. CoUings. 

Amongit them are the following : — Mr. " 

P. Smclair, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. R« i.oss or thb hubekia by firb. 

Mnnajr* Mr. T. B. Favell, Mr. Grace, The Lotut, prison ship, brought the 

Mn.-K, Watson, Mr. H.Taylor. melancholy intelligence of the loss of 

24di. — ^The Colonial brig Tamar, the Hibeniia, b^ fire, on her way from 

from Macquarie Harbour, with a cargo Liverpool to this Colony, having on 

of limber. Passengers, Deputy Assist- board 232 eouls, of whom only 79 were 

ant Commissaiy General Woolrabe and saved. It appears, that in pumping ofif 

lunOy. some rum in tne morning, for the men's 

26th.r— The brig Mary Elitabeth, and passenger's rations, the second mate 

from Sydney, with a cargo of coals. incautiously spilt some, and still more 

26th«— llie cutter Blackbird, from incautiously caused it to ignite. This 

Sydney. was at 11 o'clock, an<l before 1, the 

27tn. — ^Tke ship Jupiter, 347 tons, destructive element had proceeded so 

captain Clark, with 169 male prisoners : rapidly, as to render all fiirtlier attempts 

surgeon superintendent. Dr. Arch Per- to rescue the ship, utterly liopeless. 

gnaoo, of the 63rd regiment. The The boats were then manni^d, but the 

Kiiaid consists of lieut. Cotton, of the long boat— of counte tlie largest, and 

ith, and Lieut. Crawley, of the 21st most useful—was found to be in a most 

legimentii, with 29 privates of the 21st leaky fttattf ; however, seventy-oiue indi- 

ti^ 63rd, 6 women, and 8 children. viduaU contrived to escape in thn^ 
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l»oat4, ami aft^r hi>in<; i>xpo«4Hl <tx or 
^•ven «LiyA, to the roo^t tlrvatlful priva- 
tioa<. two of the l>oat< tell ia witii the 
l^'tui, who carrietl the survivors to Rio, 
wheni"^ they were ronveyt?d hither by 
the bri;; AHefaide, The other boat, we 
learn, wo* pioked up by a Gut-rnsey 
vessel, so that the whole 79 were ultT- 
matelv saved, with the exct- ption of a 
Mr. (iHlley, who died ia the lonj boj.t. 
A puMio meeting has been held at t!ie 
Macquarie Hotel* for the purpose of 



takin;; into consMlerat!on, fhe caii^ of 
these unfortunate person^ : and a snb- 
srripdon has consequently been set on 
foot for their benetit. Charity sermons, 
too, have been preached throughout the 
Colony, and a considerable sum col- 
lected : but, however much we may 
deplore the calamities to which these 
poor creatures kave been subjected, 
we cannot think that a peiruniary dona- 
tion l< the most edSicrient consolation 
which may be administered. 



Colonial App<Mxitaftcntm. 



The Rev. W. Bedford, jcn. to be 
Chaplain in the Island of Van Diemen's 
l^ttd. 

Thomas Fairwv>ather. Es«]. to be As- 
si<itant Police Majristrate and ConimLs- 
siooer of the Court ot' Retjuest* in the 
dtstriot of NfW \oi-tor*, in the p!ac* of 
.'ame5 Mncrland. Fj^\. 

JamrH Kn^laoii. H-q. to be Director 



of the Poi<t 0£ce Department, in the 

pia-^ of the late Committee. 

TV.e followin-j orentlemen^ hare been 

appointed Ma^-iatrates : — Jvmrs Henty. 

K-*«l. John >[ai*braire, M.D. Charles 

S.-iiiw, KfO. John Hicks Hutchinson, 

Ks«- 
I* 
Mr. RicharJ Newman is appointai 

Chief Constable at Tasman's Peoiasula. 



XaRKlACFS. 

At St. Davinfs Church, by the Rev. 
W. Bcdtord. oq Fritiay. the 3ri instant. 
Mr*. Hannah Ganrt^tc. of Roseneath. 
ajed73! 6> cooatabie Ctcor^ Madiien. 
aj3!ti yi ' 

At J-incho. by :>.»? Kt?v. Ji->-i \or- 
ttian. oacie'iTHii ArrJ.. Saziu*;'. t-i-rr.a. 
Fi^.to M.2Mi EliiLrtrC' ciu.».isoa. *• A'trr 
the oecvmccv w^fcccy fr:r:i :zk L 'w- - 
the happv ooir portoo*. cc a r 'v-cio. inii 
prooMiied sa :iierr trav^riiLnc c: i.:ii_> :j 
Njm.er«uie. tae ■seu.u.iifuJ c*cj.:r cr i. j.:?c. 
B at K*asr. 

At >t- Darais C'lir-"". '?y >;>^«"r.u 
bciHue. Mr. ALexaaiiier l.t-t./ir. :«» >!>{> 
Paul. soAr oc Mr. Joua Fm. of ue 
New Tcwi F.uaui. 

On ra»is*iaT. rie -1st i-^^coc. i: r!ie 
eanr.-a. irtTc-w^ ':v tie Kc«. R. C 
Druu^cn:. L_LJ-^. rie R<;». JiJi»*-i \jr- 
jiaa. Couioc&l C-ia::iaiT. S-rri". -*> '"'.: "i. 
curi iuatcaOKr „•£ ^^ I -.n» t^\k«i. c.-s;. jc 
Cta* :suuiii ;fiuicir« 



OEJLTV5. 

Weiinesday. the 23d instant, the Ia«iy of 
l>avid l^^unbe. Esq. of a dau^ittr. At 
dr-it. the recovery of Mrs. Lambe ap- 

pt:ar»:ii to be ^oiaj on well, but an un- 
fa*, ■ni.^l-? chan;£e t.;k:mr place, the un- 
!•:-:.•: i> 'i«:y. :> cirj xL::i?prakabLe zrief 
r r'-.-zti-i iiiji ■:oc:i«r.\-CD>. cxi:in::don 



o. 



>il!l 11 V. 



:>: "2*?^ 



jiscini. 



A: S-.-n F^:wz. cc Mcciiiy. the *2*>th 
-.r^ranr. lie Iidy oc Joiia. B<:ii. Eaq. J-P. 
o'" I soa.- 

t'l i!:e x^-i: oc Frjiay. the ITih 
iv-'u^":. Mr. Ji=ies L'Ow. acsitrf. of Eii- 
rL.ecn— m^ret. >r^i -7. He had rrt!rv?d 
to >%:«: i-3csi:v:i"iy zi £»>ai healih. on the 
::r»:"»-ci£4 ai'x*i*- aa*: the eTiiie!i«--e ot Dr. 
i>:wther. who arjca«:eii. tfa the iaqnest. 
siT>nec :ae jxri. :.ia.: izcx^utrj was the 
:ii.Tii:«i:iiCK -"ax^fe jf iii^ ii^atii.. T\etrai2. 
iTv'tt iis-«fecC:cJi. wurjx'uaiiti.' >* iz. a vc?y 
.•i!w-.ii*u. Star.--. i3ni the htsirt w-is twice 
-le ia:x.nl sl:^. 

On r le^iav . tiie «Isc -jistaz.r. it Laaa- 
r-scuu. Jaaie* F-nkjc. Es»:. CassoJer ef 
ne L orrwall run*, ij^rti >5- 

"NuiitefnT. It ■ue O-jcrje ind Draioe. 
FlriJea-^r^-tr. Xrs. ^^iLioa. !NriiiJi»iy 



▼tkWI. FS.L>-nLS:. ftVOAXT r\!w>. 
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iis I 'I a ii-r. |il.ii:i iiii'l si 111 pi" nKiriTifT. some al^trti-^e p^'^iata t!i 

iiieti-'iri/io.'v. Tliiis. aiiion:^ fiilier** equally iritfcr»r»tin:^. ihs r«i.y':i 

why a n-i sn !!•»•», tiii:;ird with jmrplf. {if^rtend'* a fine dj.y. i"*- tii&' 

!h».- air, wIkti dry. n'tra<ts more red. (jf heat-rnakin^ ray-s- and a^5 

ilr*' air is no^ i»»*rt'-rrtlv tran^iijanTit, thf\' are a:;iiin n.-riecrr-i in the 

horiz'>!i. A r'jNTitT. nr mIIo\* m i-i-strt, u.^iiallv t>jr»<clU rain ; s-^- 

a- an ir .iicitii^ii of apprf'iai.hini; wet weathr^r. nothms js mtj'- 

«'»:tain than a halo rnsiiid tin* wvym. Thii is produce*! 1^7 tii-^ 

[-r»-.Mj,ir'ii,pI u.ifiT. :'.'i.I t!ir!itrL'»-rthf halo, tlit nearer are I he cioud=, 

* rl r'.jii,f';pj-:iTlv the iii-ir*: r^adv to tall. It i^ lutrkv in sprinz to 

soe tfrt^ iiifiirpi»_'n toi^eih T ; Ix^'aiise it is an indication ol fine warm 

v.vitluT, tli. ■,..• }}\:iU iir-vrr l-aving the nest trj:rether. wh-^n the 

wjathnr i-i li.->.-iy to he stonny. By the crinver^e pi-opoailion. ol tha 

aiir..* nil-, o/ti' :j:i^-r,ii- is i:iiir:itivi: of had weather. 



To arrr-'i-if Ii ii ar-r f.nr ['iv-ieiit siihject, we can now readily 
?oimt for tfio-ir- dark and dismil forebodings, which are soaaetimes 
iservMd ah...i]t th»- houv of rieath. Who has not list<rned with 




1 .•■:■• 



'-•■ll's to rin^. aiid. ocjasloaallv, the 
1-':': - . 1 itafliiiir ao:ind. Thi^ these 



..'^ !.':"r ----.' ^ -■■■-^- i::.jr% ■ ni • V ^.^ resoU ed iato a 
:.:-^:i^'-i^T"' ■'"':"-^. "!:■■'! "•^>' ^■- -:^;-v:^ " vr^- rind philos^ 



philosophers 

;rb-"-"-^i> n::^:.: :i.r fjr: aoooiinted for on 
':::'^>:-i -.h-:: i b-rlirfiii them was 




-^.vc :.: = e'.r"'i*'»^. -jt >Iou:^!is of reptiles/' 



;;;!;:' "^^^ ''*^^''-*- '-■-■' CZ',:^^?^- -^■^■-•^ *an.- -.^ zz Zir^pt. no sooner 
ir^::r:r/^ ^'^ ^- .uil t -:T.. ^-^^'^^ w:«- Av:.... ^r^l^^r bird, of 
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. This is exceedingly curious, and deserving of particular attention, 
for, we find, that this strange opinion prevailed among the 
Epicureans, and was revived in Europe ahout the middle of the 
17th century. It had its origin in Palingenesy, or the resurrection 
of pilants, a grand secret, known to Sir Kenelen Digby, Kircher, 
Schot, Gafferel, Vallemont, and others. The operation of Palin- 
genesy was no trivial one, and this was the order of its perfcrmance ! 
A plant was selected, bruised, and burnt ; its ashes were then 
collected, and the salt which their calcination produced, was 
carefully extracted. This salt was then put into a phial, and 
mixed with some peculiar substances, which were never disclosed. 
The compound thus formed was of a bluish colour, and easily 
reduced to powder. This powder was now submitted to a gentle 
heat, when its particles being instantly put into motion, there then 
gradually rose, as from the midst of the ashes, a stem, leaves, and 
flowers, or, in other words, an apparition of the plant, which had 
been submitted to this combustion. But as soon as the heat was 
abstracted^ the form of the plant which had been thus sublimed, 
v^as precipitated to the bottom of the vessel. Heat was then re-applied ,- 
and the vegetable phcenix was resuscitated ; it was withdrawn, and 
the form bnce more became latent among the ashes. This notable 
experiment was said to have been performed before the Royal 
Society, and it satisfactorily proved to that erudite body, that the 
presence of heat gave a sort of li^ to the vegetable apparition, and 
that the absence of heat or caloric caused its dissolution. 

Cowley, the poet; was quite ^raptured with this sage experiment^ 
and his teeming imagination detected the same phenomenon in the 
letters written with the juice of lemons, which were rendered legible 
on the application of heat ; and he celebrated the mystical influence 
df caloric, after the following fashion : — 

• " Strange power of heat ! thou yet dost show. 

Like wititer eaith, naked, or cloth 'd with snow ; 

But as quickening sun approaching ^i^ar, 

The plants arise up by degrees 

A sudden paint adorns the trees. 

And all kind nature's characters appear. 

So nothing yet in thee is seen, 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows ; 

Here buds an A, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows !" 

The famous metaphysician, Kirchen, attempted the rationale of 
tluB famous experiment, made on the ashes of the rose. He 
imagined that the seminal virtue of every known substance was 
l;ontained in its salt. This salt was concealed in the ashes of the 
rose, and heat put it in motion. The particles of the salt were 
quickly sublimed, and being moved about, vortex-like, in the 
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phial y at loiiirtli usKinncd tlieir natural arrangement. It was e\ iiii-ikt, 
then, from tliis exprrinuMit, that those saline particles hud a teiideiu-Y 
toobdorve the Name order ot'posi:inn which they held in the living 
plant. TliUH, for inKtanee, eaeh saline corpuscule, which, in its' 
prior Htati* ^mm plaeed on tlie stem of the rose slip, sympathetically 
fixed itiii*lf in a corres ponding jKisition on the phial : other particles 
were suhjirted to tlie same influence, and thus, at length, the 
entire apparition of a plant was giMieratiKl. 

Having achieved this, it was easy enough to apply the rationale 
of this experiment to tlu* elucidation of the popular belief in ghosts. 
No sooner was a hotly connnitted to the earth, than the saline 
particles of which it was composed, were exhaled by putrefaction ; 
these {articles, as in the case of the rose, resumea the relative 
situations, which they held in the living body, and thus was manu- 
factured " a horrid apparition, tall and ghastly," calculated to 
frighten and appal, evtTV one but a Palingenesist ! 

An accident revealed to the Alchemists this extraordinary 
discovery. Three of them, with a view of searching for the Philo- 
sopher's stone, had obtaine<l some mould from the Church of St. 
Innocent, at Paris. While they were carefully distilling the 
precious dust, they suddenly perceived in their retorts the miniature 
forms of men. which very naturally caused them immediately to 
desist from their labours. An occurrence so wonderful soon reached 
the knowledge of the Institute of Paris, which, imder the patronage 
of Louis XlV., took up the matter with much seriousness, and the 
result of its learned labours was duly recorded for the benefit of 
mankind, and is to be found properly authenticated in the 
'* Miscellanea C'uriosa." I must fuul room for one of these precious 
morsels : — 

*' A lualofaotor was oxoiuted. and his body obtained by a physician 
for dissection. After disposing of the other parts of the body, he 
ordennl his assistant to pulverize [Kirt of the skull, icltich was a 
remcdtf at that time u^ed in medicine. The powder was left in a 
j>a|HT on a table in the Museum, where the assistant slept. About 
midnight he was awakened by a ntuso in the room, which obliged 
him to rise innnediatelv. The ni>ise continued about the table, 
without anv visible ajjent : and at Uniith he traced it to the 
powder, in the midst of which he now beheld, to his unspeakable 
dismay, a small head, with ojhmi eyes, staring at him : presently 
two branches ap{vart\l, which assumed the forms of arms and 
luuuls ; then the ribs Wcame more visible, which were soon 
clothed with muscles and integuments : next the lower extremities 
sprouted o\U, and when they appeared jHTfect, the pupj>et — for he 
>%as mtthingmore — r\^nKl himself on his feet : instantly his clothes 
came \hh>u him (I) and he apjHMred in the very cloak he wore at 
his e\iv\uion I The atlVighted assistant, who stood hitherto 
mumbling his prayers with unceasing assiduity, now thought of 
niakuig hi« wca|H« fnnu the resuscitated rufft'an : but this was 
im|H^»ibk for thoapjHirition planted himself in his Wav, and after 
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fivers fierce looks and threatening gestures^ opened the door, and 
M^eit out. No doubt the powder was missing the next day," But 
these are amongst the most intricate and suhlinjie solutions. 

If we come to consider the subject of apparitions, we shall find, 
with the aid of a little physical and metaphysical kpowledge, that 
;we shall be able to exorcise, lay, and drive away more spectres and 
hobgoblins, than any magician or enchanter of i^ncient or modern 
times, — from Zoroaster, Maugis and Merlin, down to Michael 
Scot, and Zadkiel, the Seer^ ever did, or ever could vanquish. 
And now — 

" — A thousand fantaues 

Begin to throng into our memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues, that syllable men's name 

On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses — 

These thoughts may startle weU> but not astound." 

>* I freely offer," says the jocose Dr. Ferriar, " to the manufacturers 
pf ghosts, the privilege of raising them in as great numbers, and 
in as horrible a guise as they may think fit, without offending 
^against true philosophy, or even without violating probability. 
The highest flights of imagination may now be indulged on this 
subject, although no loop-hole should be left for mortifying expln- 
nations, and for those modifications of terror, 5vjiich completely 
baulk the reader's curiosity, and disgust him with a *' second 
reading." Another great convenience will be found in my system, 
as apparitions may be evoked in open day, at noon, if the case 
should be urgent, in the midst of a field, on the surface of water, 
or in the glare of a patent lamp, quite as easily as in the *' darkness 
of chaos and old night !" Nay, a person rightly prepared, may see 
ghosts whilst seated comfortably by his library fire, in as piuoh 
perfection as amidst broken tombs, nodding ruins, and awe- 
inspiring ivy." 

In a work on the duties of a Justice of the Peace, published and 
edited by one Nelson, we have a proof of the existence of witches, 
and witchcraft, which the " learned Theban" of an editor seems to 
have considered impenetrable. " It appears" quoth he, " that 
there must formerly have been such a crime as witchcraft, because 
(0 brave logician !) divers statutes have been made against it !" 
Were we to adopt a similar style of argument, we might readily 
.enough prove the existence of demoniacal agency in former times, 
by citing . sundry medical cases, in which, by the way, the old 
^German physicians most copiously abounded ; where we should 
see that medicines had been administered for the purpose of 
.eixpetling the devil from the body, just as we should now proceed 
to expel the evils of a good feed, undigested tiu'tle, viscid bile, or 
iny other abominable obstruction. 

But to be serious. That people, of excellent credibility, and 
.unimpeachable integrity, have seen ghosts or spectres, or whatever 
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th<?y may be termed, is a fact which no one can dispute. I havQ 
seen them myself, often, in the long and dreary solitude of the dart 
nights, when wearied nature was reposing from the toil of its labours. 
The forms, too, of dead and absent persons have been seen, and 
their voices heard by individuals, whose veracity we have no reason 
and no right to nuestion. The aj)parition of the .Grenius to 
Brutus, and CTthe Fury to Dion, are no fables. Both saw them, 
spoke to them, heard them speak, and were convinced. But we 
need not ransack ancient History for examples of this illusion. In 
a very interesting narrative, written by Nicolai, the celebrated 
printer, of Berlin, we have a remarkable instance of speptire-seeing, 
although he was perfectly aware, at the time, of the delusion : — 

" I have myself,'* he says, " experienced a case of this nature, 
which to me appears highly remarkable, both psychologically and 
medically. I saw, in a state of mind completely sound, and after 
the first terror was over, with perfect calmness, for nearly twq 
months, almost continually and involuntarily, a vast number of 
human and other forms ; 1 even heard their voices, though I knew 
all this to be merely the effect of a high degree of nervous irritability^ 
and of a disordered state of the circulation of my blood." 

" It being a matter of some importance, that the stricteist attention 
jihould be paid to an incident of this pature, and that it should bQ 
related with the most conscientious fidelity, I shall not omit any 
thing, of which I retain a clear recollection. During the last ten 
months of the year 1790, I had experienced several melancholy 
incidents which deeply affected me. September was a sad and 
sorrowful month to me, for I suffered an almost uninterrupted series 
of misfortunes, that afflicted me with the most poignant grief. In the 
January and February following, I had the additional misfortune 
to experience several extremely unpleasant circiunstances, which 
ended on the 24th of February in a most violent altercation. My 
wife and a friend came into my room in the morning, to console 
me, but I was too much agitated by a series of incidents, which had 
most powerfully affected my moral feeling, to be capable of 
attending to them. Suddenly I perceived about the distance of 
ten steps from me, a form, resembling that of a deceased person ; 
and, pointing at it, I asked my wife if she did not see it ? My wife, 
who, of course, saw nothing of the kind, felt very much alarmed, 
/and sent immediately for a physician ; who came and ascribed the 
apparition, which lasted about eight minutes, to violent mental 
emotion ; and hoped, as I was then more composed, there would 
be no return. But this dreadful agitation ot my mind had so 
disordered my nerves, that it produced farther consequences, 
which deserve a more minute description." 

" At four in the afternoon, the form which I had seen in the 
morning re-appeared. I was alone when this happened, and being 
rather uneasy at the incident, went to my wife's apartment ; but 
there, likewise, I was haunted by the apparition ; which appeared, 
as it had done before, in a standing posture. About six o'clock 
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tliere apiienred, also, several walking figures, whidi IiaJ no con- 
nexion with the I'lrat." 

" Aftei- the first day the form of the deceased person no more 
appeared, but in its place, there appeared many other phantasms, 
sometimes representing acquaintances, hut more commonly 
strangers. Those whom I knew were composed of living and dead 
persons, but the nimiher of the latter was comparatively small. I 
remarked that the persons with whom I daily conversed, did not 
appear as phantasm*, these representing persons who lived at some 
distance from me. I attempted to produce at pleasure, the appear- 
ance of persons whom I knew, bv intensely reflecting on their 
features, forms, dress, &c. But, distinctly as I called to my ima- 
gination the respective resemblances of three f>f these individuaU, 
1 could not succeed in making them appeu to me as phautitsms, 
although I had before involuntarily seen them in that manner, and 
perceived them some time after, when I least thought of them. The 
phantoms appeared to me contrary to my inclination, as if they 
were presetted to me from without, like the phenomena of external 
nature, although, in reality, they existed only in my own mind. I 
could readily distinguish between phantoms, and real, tangible, 
objects ; and the calmness with which I examined them, enabled 
me to avoid the coramission of the slightest mistake. I knew 
exactly the difference between the opening of the door and the 
entrance of a phantom, and the same thing and the entrance of 
a real person." 

" Tlie phantoms appeared equally clear and distinct at all timeS, 
and under all circumstances, both wheh I was alone and when I 
was in company; as well in the day as at night ; in mv own house 
as well as abroad ; they were, however, leas frequent wlien I was in 
the house of a friend, and seldom appeared to me in the street. 
When I closed my eves they would sometimes totally disappear, 
although I occaaiona'lly behold them when I shut my eyes ; yet 
when they disappeared on such occasions, they were generally 
visible again when I opened my eyes. I usually saw human forms 
of both sexes ; but they generally appeared not to take the slightest 
notice of each other, moving as in a market-place, where all are 
eager to press through the crowd ; at times, however, they seemed 
to be transacting business with each other. I also saw several 
times, people on horseback, dogs, and birds. All these phantoms 
appeared to me in their natural size, and as distinct and perfect as 
if alive, exhibiting different shades ofcaruatinu in the uncovered 
parts ; as well as different colours and fashions in their drasses, 
though the colours seemed somewhat paler than in real nature. 
None of the figures appeared perfectly terrible, grotesque, or dis- 
gusting ; most of tliem being of an indifferent shape, and some 
having even a pleasing aspect." 

It is very evident that this extraordinary delusion was dependent 
altogether upon Indigestion, occurring in a frame, irritated, unstrung, 
and rendered morbidly sensitive, by a disLresaiiig degree of nervous 
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iiriirilnlity. It ^\.ls a iMirioiK tart, tlial these phuiitonis were more' 
|»arliinl.iil\ i;aiui*suim' ami intrusive at the time that the food 
ri'iii:iiiu'il in tlie strnnach niuligi*Rted, and unacted upon by the 
piriiliar t'linctiniis ut'tliat rirj^an : as soon as digestion commenced^ 
\\\v\ U'lraii tn disaj)|iear, and when the it Miction was completed, 
thi*\ had totnlly vanishod. It was a fortunate circumstance for 
Nieolai that lie was a man of strong nerves, and of enlarged infor- 
mation : h:id he not been so, lie must have been irrecoverably 
maddi'ned by thi»se Nj)ectral visitants. His own remarks on such 
eases are admirable : — 

'* Those wlio pretend to have kchmi and heard ghosts, obstinately 
maintain, tliattliey perei'ived these apparitions by the usual agency 
oftlieirsi'nses. In order to defeat that l)elief, we generally desire 
them to consider how many jH*ople have been imposed upon by 
artful noviees, and how liable we are to deceive ourselves. We 
advise them to lay hold of the supposed spectres, assuring them 
that they are generally found to be of a very corporeal nature. 
Ihit those who have a predilection for the miraculous, pay no 
attention to these objections ; insisting that the productions of 
their morbid imaginations are real beings. We cannot, therefore, 
collect too many of such well substantiated facts, as shew how 
easily our imagination imiK)seson us erroneous notions, and deludes 
not only delirious jx^rsons, but even those who are in full possession 
of their faculties, by causing them to see phantasms, which can 
scarcely be distinguislied from real appearances." 

Then follows the narrative I have quoted, with these sensible 
observations : — 

*' I cannot assign any other cause for these illusions, than a con- 
tinued rumination on the vc^^ations I had suffered, which, I could 
not forget, and the consequence of which I meditated to counteract. 
These meditations always occuj>ied my mind three hours after 

dinner, Jw^;/ when iny digcsthm commenced. All that I could 

infer was, that while my nervous system was in such an irregular 
and irritable state, the ])hantasms would appear to me as if I actually 
sjiw and heard them ; that these illusions were not modified by any 
known laws of reason, imagination, or the common association of 
ideas, and that, probably, other people, who may have seen similar 
apparitions, were exactly in the same predicament.'' 

The patient was right with regard to the cause of these capricious 
visitants ; for, as his nervous irritability subsided, their visits 
became less frequent, until, at last, they were wholly discontinued; 
not, perhaps, without some degree of regret on the part of the 
recovering hypochondriac, for he tells us, — " At different times 
there appeared to me both dear and sensible friends of both sexes, 
whose addresses tended to appease my grief. These consolatory 
speeches were in general addressed to me, when I was alone, and 
most needed them. Sometimes I was accosted by these consoling 
friends while in company, and frequently while real persons were 
speaking to me. These addresses consisted sometimes of abrupt 
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but expressive phrases, and at others, they were regular, 
eloquently connected." 

We can readily believe^ that these addresses were, indeed, *• con- 
<6olary." Let us picture to ourselves a man of a quick, irritable, 
sensitive disposition, — a true specimen of the genus irritoMle — 
plunged in grief and anger, at the base ill-usage and ingratitude, 
real, or imaginary, of an unfeeling world : let us, we say, imagine 
such a person shutting himself up in his own chamber, disgusted 
and sorrowful, smarting, moreover, under the sharp sting of his 
assumed wrongs, calling to his aid, with the air and solemnity of 
an enchanter, his attendant genii, and receiving J^om them that 
sympathy and consolation,which every one else withholds. Such, — 
precisely such — was Nicolais case, who, conscious though he was 
bf the delusion, and its cause, must, nevertheless, have yielded in 
some degree to the strange and vivid impression of the moment. 

But a more palpable physical cause has produced an effect 
equally extraordinary. Persons subject to gout have experienced 
these strange hallucinations, particularly in that form of the disease, 
which the learned hs^ve called recedent. Although generally a dis- 
ease of the joints of the extremities, gout has occasionally attacked 
the stomach and the brain ; and, in the latter case, violent pain» 
have been produced, which have been followed by the most painful 
and vivid ideas. To these symptoms, spectral illusions have 
sometimes supervened, as in the following curious case, recorded 
by Dr. Alder son, of Norwich : — 

" I was called to visit Mrs. B., a fine old lady, about eighty years 
of age, whom I have frequently visited in fits of the gout. At a 
period when from her general feelings, she rather expected the 
gout, she was seized with an unusual deafness, and great distention 
in the organs of digestion. From this time she was visited by 
several of her friends, whom she had not invited, and whom she 
at first so far considered as actually present, that she told them 
she was very sorry she could not hear them speak, nor keep up 
conversation with them ; she would, therefore, order the card- 
table, and rang the bell for that purpose. Upon the entrance of 
the servant, the whole party disai)peared : she could not lielp 
expressing her surprise to her maid that they should all go away 
so abruptly ; but she could scarcely believe her, when she told her 
there had been nobody in the room. She was so ashamed, that she 
suffered for many days and nights together, the intrusion of a 
variety of phantoms, and had some of her finest feelings wrought 
upon by the exhibition of friends long lost, and who only came to 
cheat her fancy, and revive sensations, that time had almost obli- 
terated. She determined, however, for a long time, not to com* 
plain, and contented herself with merely ringing the bells, finding 
she could always get rid of the phantoms by the entrance of her* 
maid, whenever they became distressing. It was not until some 
time after, that she could bring herself to relate her disti^esses to 
me. She was all this time convinced of her own rationality, and 
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lated to me the following anecdote: — When he wag a little boy, 
his father was commanding a ship in the West Indies, while he 
and his mother resided in Knglancl. One night, after going to bed 
iHirfectly well, he awoke mnch frightened, and alarmed ^his mother 
by his crying. She came to him, and endeavoured to quiet him, 
but he still cried most bitterly, asserting, that his father was dead, 
H8 he sxiw him lying a corpse in the room. At this time, I must 
observe, there was no reason whatever to suppose even, that the 
lather was in bad health ; but they sliortly received intelligence of 
his death, by a fall from his horse ; and, By turning longitude into 
time, it was ascertained that he died at the very hour, when the 
child saw the ap]>arition of his corpse. 

I have said, that my bovhood was passed in a 8}>ot, abounding 
in su{K.Tstition. And a splendid spot it was ! Without exception 
one of the most beautiful and magnificent spots in that beautiful 
country — North Wales. A fine and noble river, — in some parts 
two miles wide — and bounded on each side by high and well- 
wooded hills, — was 07W of the features of this fine landscape— and 
it was on the banks of this noble river that my kindred had their 
dwelling. On<^ winter's night — and well do I remember it ! — we 
received intelligence, that some curious lights were to be seen on 
the opposite side of the river. W^e immediately repaired to view 
them, and saw a number of lanthom-like lamps, moving in one 
direction along the river-side. These were no ordinary lights, and, 
presently, the whole neighbourhood, to the extent of, at least, four 
miles, was assembled to behold them. They moved progressively 
and in perfect order towards one particular spot in the river, where 
two or thrcv small craft were moored ; ana appeared, for all the 
world, just like so many men, bearing lanthorns, and walking rather 
swiftly along the river-side. When they reached the spot alluded 
to, they became suddenly extinguished, — all but one, which pro- 
ceeded directly into the river, hovered for a moment, over one of 
the small vessels, and then disappeared. Two or three davs after- 
wards, a man belonging to this same small vessel, over wliich the 
last light had lingered, was drowned, in attempting to reach the 
shore in a boat on a s(][ually niglit. 

Again — two most intimate Iriends of mine were riding along the 
hanks of the same river, when they observed a large and luminous 
light, near the ordinary ferry-house. They both noticed it — and 
as they were riding in that direction, they determined to ascertain 
the cause of such an unusual illumination. On reaching the ferry- 
house, they made the necessary inquiries, when they learnt, to their 
astonishment, that no light had been made, or even seen in that 
direction. So satisfied, liowever, were they of the fact, that they 
pointed out the exact spot, where the fire was seen ; and this 
exactly corresponded with the place, where one of the ferry-boats 
wjis moored. A day or two afterwards, the man belonging to the 
ferry, was drowned in the ferrv-boat in question— and very near to 
the spot, where the light was seen. In neither of these cases was 
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toe, abovit which he saw Tartars aud Turks — Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, fighting most manfully." 

It would reolly be a most interesting pursuit to follow up this 
subject, and to show how that peculiar temperament, which con- 
stitutes the highest grade of senaibility and genius, contributes to 
render its pOssessoFH so susceptible of these curious inapressionp. 
It was this temperament, excited by an accidental circiimstance, 
thjt produced the well-known vision of Dr. Donne, another mi?mber 
of th^ffeHun irritabile tribe; who, while he was residing al Paris, 
saw the figure of his wife, then in Loudon, pass throii^li the room, 
with her hair dishevelled, and carrying a dead child m her arms. 
The poem, which he wrote previouoly to their separation, will 
allbrd a suflicient clue for the appearance of such a vision. 

It is under circumstances similar to these, that the Scottish 
" Second Sight" is produced. Much has been written and recorded 
about this very extraordinary faculty ; white many proofs of its 
efi^ct have been adduced ; indeed, the whole subject of " Death- 
liikens," including " Mttat Presenthnetil" is replete with mjs- 
terioua interest ; and, while, in many instances, they may be physi- 
cally accounted for by the great and intense anxiety of the seei's, 
directed, in most instances, towards the objects, whose dissolution 
is portended, yet, connected with this subject, I am persuaded, that 
" there are more thiiigs in Heaven oud earth, than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy." 

I was born and nurtured in a sjjot, replete with fantastic super- 
stition, where every wood had its gnome— every dell its fairy — 
every glen its ghost : but none of these phantasies bore any com- 
parison, as to their influence, to the certanity of death'tokens and 
fatal presentiments. 1 could relate many instances of the result of 
these Bupernatiiral iiiQuencea ; but I must content myself with 
only the following, leaving their application entirely to the con- 
sideration of the reader. 

A friend of mine, an officer in the army, and by no means ad- 
dicted to supcrstilion, was t^uartered early in life, near the castle 
of a gentleman in the north of Scotland, who was supposed to be 
gifted with the faculty of second sight. He became a great favorite 
with the old gentleman, aud spent a large portion of his time at the 
castle. On one occasion, the chief was confined to his bed by in- 
disposition, and my frieud Was reading to him on a stormy winter 
nignt, while the fishing boat, belonging to the castle was out at 
sea. The old gentleman repeatedly expressed much anxiety 
respecting his people, and at last exclaimed — "My boat is lost !' 
Mv friend replied, " How do you know that, Sir?"" He answered, 
'' I see two of the boatmen bringing in the third, drowned, all 
dripping wet, »nd laying him down close beside your chair." The 
chair was shifted with great precipitation In the course of the 
night, the fishermen returned, with the coqise of one of the 
boatmen. 

A gentleman, upon wht>se veracity I can perfeclly dej>end, re- 
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But thou art buoyant, and poMOAt 
Of millions that protection nnd 
Within thy deep ftequester'd nest ! 
leviathan 8 majestic tribe 
Thou charmeat to repose, beneath 
Thy liquid sway whose dang'rous eibe 
In sunshine forms a rainbow wreau !* 
But, as for me, I've ceased to serve 
Creation's law : — I can no more 
Utility's reward deserve : — 
AioH€ ! in ruin — I deplore." 

Down went the mourner on the mount, — . 
His pallid cheek was stain'd with tears \ 
For, what to open misery's fount 
Acts like the thought of perish'd years ? 
He glanc*d to mercy's beav'n above, 
Then flung around a gaze of grief, — 
But death alighted as a dove, 
With olive symbols of relief! 
And where that man of sorrow wept, 
And where that man of sorrow died. 
No eagle ever since has slept : 
No eye but fancy's has descried. 



M 
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A " BARBEROUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

My father was a barber. He had an extensive connexion, sd 
that though he had a great many, he never had too many irons in 
the fire. He was certainly a philosopher, for he studied the 
qualities of [h]air, though at no time had he ascended in a balloon 
to the ethereal regions ; and I, his son, Timothy Tims, was brought 
up to the same topping profession. But alas ! for the waywardness 
of youth, and the K)nd anticipation of parents ; so susceptible was 
my heart — ^so ever ready to receive the tender, yet powerful impres- 
sions of love, that I was obliged at length to ** euf the seizzars^ 
and relinquishing at the same time the honey and the comb of my 
profession, steal ojff from my irons, and banish myself to this 



♦ In marine parlance, " a water spout" which, as seen by the Author, justifiei 
the description he gives of it. 
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distant Colony. A short passage from my auto-biograpliv will 
jperhaps be found of use to those, who^ as the poet has described it, 

'* Ever sighing. 
Ever dying. 
For the joys that wait on love !" 

It should be known, that on all gala nights, my fiither's superior 
abilities were in great requisition, and as he was not gifted with 
ubiquity, I frequently acted in his stead. Now it happened that 
Mrs. Smith, gave one night a grand party to the elite of the neigh- 
bourhood in which I resided, and as the eldest Miss Parkins was to 
.be there, my assistance was required to titivate, as the genteel 
phrase is, that ornament of nature, which, crop-fashion, decorated 
the caput of the beautiful Amelia. 

Miss Amelia Parkins, as she was generally called, to distinguish 
lier as the eldest, was a young lady of vast ability, her father, Mr. 
P., had once been a carcase butcher, but hearing of the fame of 
Mr. St. John Long, of rubbing memory, had turned Doctor, so it 
JHay easily be supposed she came of an intellectual stock. Her hair 
was of a dark, sandy color, which bewitchingly flung a great grace 
about her upper being, shading from view, as if in mercy, her left 
eye, whose engaging obliquity of vision, had shot darts, from its 
indirect glances, direct to the hearts of all the young men in the 
vicinity, while her nose, delightfully tapering to a point, which 
turned up a trifle at its extremity, seemed, by its leaning to the 
sinister side, to have a peculiar aff'ection for that optic. Her mouth 
was of no inconsiderable extent, and in the centre, projecting a little 
over the under lip, were t\^ o dentrical organs, of about the whiteness 
of discolored ivory, of that class usually denominated " bread-and- 
butter teeth.** I have already said, that she was a young lady of 
vast ability, and had written three " Odes to the Moon," and one 
'* to a Deceiver," and with so much beauty, and so much genius, 
she became irrisistible ; besides, her tall, spare person, was this night 
to be adorned with a yellow silk dress, and a bouquet of roses in 
her bosomj so that it became impossible that I, who have ** bowed 
at beauty's shrine" ever since I knew what beauty was, should be 
unmoved as I passed my hands over that part which crowns beauty 
with glory* 

When I entered the room, I was seized with a strange nervousness, 
at beholding the young lady in her dishabille: I tremblingly placed 
' my hand in the pocket of my apron, and drew from thence my 
comb and curling tongs. I placed the latter in the fire, and turning 
my attention to her head, combed the golden locks of the adorable, 
straight round : it is well-known that the irons do not require a 
long acquaintance with the fire, to make them hot, and as I was 
about to take them from their warm resting place, I discovered to 
my d ismay, I had placed the wrong ends in the fire ! ! Fortunately for 
myself I was provided with a second pair, and lost not a moment in 
flupplamting the others with them, while I ^etultered out some esreusc) 

2 I 
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for my folly, coupled with a compliment to ber person, whicli WW^ 
or I fancied it was, well received. The irons were soon ready^ and 
I, not daring yet to encounter the " excess of light" from her eyes, 
commenced with a palpitating heart to form into ringlets the occiput 
of Miss Amelia. Curl after curl, formed, as it were, a gentle cascade, 
down to the organs of amativeness and philo-progenitiveness, from 
which, as they were very prominent, and of great extent, I thought 
highly of her heart and natural disposition. All went on very 
smoothly, the work of embellishment was nearly completed, when 
to arrange satisfactorily the disposal of the lasteuil, she expressed 
a wish to display herself before the glass^-^he rose for that purpose, 
I attending with the candle. Love for that divine object, swelled 
within my heart, till having already burst my waistcoat strings, I 
began to fear the very buttons would start from their confinement ; 
and I believe as I passed the candle to and fro, to present all the parts 
of the head-dress to her view, I may have breathed out an " I love 
vou." In the midst of this sweet delirium, a tremendous scream 
burst upon my ear, making me leap some feet from the ground, and 
in an instant I was levelled to the floor by a blow from her fist ! 
In my examination of her phrenological bumps, I« had not noticed 
that of combativeness, which, from the force her hand displayed to 
my head, must have been unusually large ; and looking from my 
reclinement up to the object of my devotions, I beheld, oh ! direful 
calamity, I had set fire to her hair — thereby cooking her carrots in 
a manner not described by Mrs. Glasse, or by any culinary 
Professor, in any *' Universal Cookery Book" yet published. 

How I shrunk out of the house, may, as is commonly said on 
such occasions, ** be more easily imagined than described ;" this, 
however, is the fact, that I dared not shew myself in the neighbour- 
hood again, and had I not decamped under cover of a pair of false 
whiskers, which my father had just completed for a dandy of the 
first water, I think I should have been hooted to the world's end. 

Reader, if you are a barber, never allow the tender passion to 
overcome you when called out to a lady ; never assist her in dis- 
playing her person before the glass ; or, as in my case, while you 
are holding a candle to her, you might as well be " holding a 
candle to the devil !'* 
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'* A NEIDER DUTCH TALE." 



Reader ! hast thou ever been at Amsterdam ? if thou canst answer 
in the affirmative, thou wilt perhaps follow me from my lodgings 
at the " Wapen van Amsterdam," to a little money changer's iaa 
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narrow street o[)poB!te the Stadt House. B\it if thou haet never 
visited that city of dykes and piles; I say if thou hast not done bo, 
never leave Europe again without making a trip to that atieient 
capital — in the meon time, followme or not, just as you please, to 
the '■' gelt vechaler*' in question- 
One November morning in the year 1813, when a genuine Nether- 
land fog had paid a visit to Amst«?rdam, 1 was preparing to start 
by the " 'Trekschnil" for Naarden, when it suddenly occurred to 
me that I had omitted procuring a sufficiency of current coin, to 
enable me to proceed on my journey. It was necessary for me, 
then, to loae no time, and turning from the " Wapen van Amsterdam" 
and proceeding down the " Rokin," I soon passed the Exchange, 
and a narrow street hrought me to the open space in front of tilie 
Stadt House, which, if I recollect right, is named the Dam. 
Having proceeded so far, I had then to enquire for the house of the 
money changer, with whom I had siich important business to 
transact. The morning was bo desperately uncomfortable, that the 
very Hollanders themselves seemed anxious, by keeping their 
mouths shut, to prevent the fog from suffocating them : at last, a 
jolly-faced Mynwer pointed out the house, and almost imme- 
diately my hand was on the door, and I entered the passage, only 
juat observing on a board which projected over it — Jan Veethuis,. 
'^ i/elt veekaler." The passage by which I entered, was so dark,. 
that I could scarcely find my way to the counting-house of Mynheer 
Veerhuis, but this difficulty overcome, I ushered myself into a 
email dark room, with a broad counter dividing it, and resting upon 
which, were strong iron bars, extending to the ceiling, much re- 
Bembling those of the cage, through which the pretty sisters of 
convents are permitted to communicate with their friends of this 
world. However, I am not in a convent, but merely at Mynheer 
Veerhuis's, the money changer's, who was a wealthy man, and 
whom, it appears, had taken the precaution of securing his pro- 
perty, by preventing the possibility of any individual who might 
be on the outerside, having connexion with the bags of gold and 
silver coin that were to be seen in hia iron coffers. Mynheer Veer- 
huis was even stilt more prudent than are those sober lady abbesses 
who permit the treasures of the convent to feel the warm pressure 
of the hand, given by a visitor; Mynheer Veerhuis was loth 
that his treasTire should be so warmly pressed by the hands of hia 
visitors, and in order to prevent this, the iron bars were, to the 
heighth of about five feet, covered with wire net work, and only 
one small hole, close to the counter, some six inches square, 
left open, through which the money passed. On my entering this 
dark and dismal dungeon, several persons were on the outside this 
grating, transacting business with a young man in the inner side, 
whilst a little, old, dirty-looking cripple, half smothered in flannel, 
was busily engaged at a table with two or three bags of coin. A 
little silver coffre pot, with a charcoal fire underneath, was on the 
table beside him, and as if rewarding himself at certain periods of 
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his occupation, a f«ortion of coffee was gulped— quite metho<IicaIfy. 
I had a few minutes to wait, during which time, I passed in my 
mind, (as 1 considered,) some trite observations ; contrasting iiia 
wretched appearance and riches of the old miser, with mj merry 
age and the few golden guineas with which my relations had started 
me for a long and tedious journey — '* Look at the old miser," thought 
I, ** will all his piles of gold and silver, purchase him one minute's 
happiness— one moment of additional life? nay, the \eiy flannel 
with which he is wrapped up, is of more real value to the man, 
than would be the gold mines of Peru! but ask him his opinion? 
He values one of these little coins which I have come to exchange, 
far more than the six yards of flannel which keep his life and soul 
together — and why 1 l>c>cuube in the tnurket, the six yards of flannel 
may be bought for fifteen guilders nineteen stivers, whereas the 
guinea is worth an odd sliver more, making it of sixteen guilders 
sterling value — a consideration of importance in the estimation 
of a Dutch Jew. — Poor, miserable ! * he heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them ;* — if I had his hard-earned gains 
I would."— Here my reverie was interrupted by the young man, 
who, it seems, had served those with whom he was engaged on my 
entering, and having uselessly repeated two or three times " Myn- 
heer !*' and some other jargon, which to me, then, was as edifying 
as Arabic to a dormou.se : at length, imagining I was ignorant of 
the euphonic nelder Dutch, tried his luck with — " Monsieur que 
voulez oous f" This brought us to business, when I found him to 
be most particularly anxious for the interests of Mynheer Veerhuis ; 
he first bartered me down considerably below the usual exchange — 
X\v*xi told me there was no demand for gold, and Huished by cheating 
me out of a stiver and a half. A\ hilst we were thus busily engaged, 
my ear was suddenly regaled with music of no ordinary description ; 
it was melodious in the extreme — it was not the sound of a wind or 
stringed instrument, neither was it that of the human voice. None 
were in the room but the old man, the clerk, and myself; it was 
most certainly neither the young man nor myself — 1 looked at the 
old jew, his money occupied his sole attention, nor did he or his 
liofKiful pupil seem to notice the sound; I looked aromid the room, 
again and again, and could see nothing more musical than gold and 
silver. Thus perplexed, reader, thou mayest imagine my astonish- 
ment, when I heard the little merry air of *'Lite let us cherish," 
warbled in the most elegant manner. I was struck with amaze- 
ment; 1 never can explain how it happened that it did not occur io 
me, to immediately ask the young man from whence proceeded the 
sound — but so it was. My money matters being arranged, and 
th« tune being finished, away I went, pondering over the strange 
circumstance of hearing one of the most popular airs of my own 
country, in a little, dirty, gold changers shop at Amsterdam, chu'ing 
a period, so distressing as tiiat of the year 1813. 1 very often 
thought of the affair, and at length I concluded that there must 
have been in the room, one of the Geneva musical snull-boxes. 
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which were just then making their appearnncu. I waa in time for 
the Trekaehitit — my journey was completed — I returned home, and 
foi'get all about "Lite let ua cherish," and vechsiers, and dark 
counting-houses. 

Years passed on, nor was it till about 1818, that ehance brought 
me again to Amsterdam. Accidentally walking one day by Myn- 
heer Veerhuis's, the board on which Mynheer Veerhuia's calUng woa 
annoHnced, brought to my recollection the little warbling voice 1 
had heard five years before — "Is old Mynheer then still alive?" 
thought I — " on the moiTow I will call for old acquaintance sake." 
1 had with me, English paper; which I could either exchange in 
Amsterdam or at Hamburgh, to which place I was travelling. The 
a day as Amsterdam ever witnessed in June. 



Again I trudged the "Hokin," every house of which was painted ii 
the Eume style and colour as when I last passed; indeed, so little 
change had taken place, that I even began to I'ancy that I met the 
very sanie people in the street, I had met there five years before ; 
it is true, every now and then a rather spruce Enfftamlcr insolently 
sauntered along, but, save the sight of these — the fine weather, and 
the stench of the canals, no one could have pointed out an existing 
difference. On entering ' den heer Veerhuis'a,' there was the old 
fellow at the very table 1 left him, and although it was as I have before 
said, the month of June, there he was, all wrapped up iu flannel — 
the same, in fact, as wben I last saw him ; there was the perpetual 
boiling silver coJtee-pot befoi-e him, and from appearances, there 
were before him the very same bags of coin. He took his sips of 
coffee at the same regular intervals — and there was no chani/e with 
this money cltaiiffer. I looked next for the young man — he was 
not there. The ofhce was full of people, and I luid to wait my 
turn ; 1 had scarcely been in the room two minutes, when the self- 
same note was again heard, "Life let us cherish," was warbled 
most melodiously. I was now, more than ever, determined to have 
some explanation with the man who acted as money changer, 
respecting these sounds. The little melody of " Life let ua cherish," 
was no sooner finished, than the same warble commenced, and 
went through, with the utmost precision, the little air of — "Saw 
ve my father?" wheu 1 heai-d this, I must own I woa astonished 
beyond measure; I most minutely scrutinized, with my eyes, every 
tiling in the room, and a^in I decided there was nothing there 
more musical than silver and gold. My tura came, I handed my 
English Hank notes to the man who was the cashier, as he may be 
tei-med, I looked hard at lura, and he looked stedfastly at me, our 
eyes recognized each other — it was the same, the self-sHiue man 
that cheated me out of the stiver and a half, five years before, from 
B stripling, he hod become a fnll-growu man. He took my notes 
and handed them to Mynheer Veerhiiis; — "Theexchaogeis 12 7-8," 
said I. "We do not want English paper," said the old cripple, 
" but we will give VI 5-8, if you will.'^ I had gained a litlle e.xi*- 
rience within five iinrsi I knew beHcr ihe value of moni?y, 1 was 
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Yexed with the attempt to cheat me, and the man handing me back 
the notes, and the office being crowded, caused me to forget to ask 
who was the little charmer. I was already in the street, and was 
proceeding to the house ^f a merchant, with whom I had an appoint- 
ment, when I recollected that I had not asked from whence Myn- 
heer Veerhuis's music proceeded. I was returning to the money 
changers, when taking out my watch, to my surprise, I found the 
hour I had named for the appointment was at hand. — " Life let us 
cherish," and "Saw ye my father?" were forgotten, and in less 
than a week, I was in Altona. 

In the year 1825, I was returning from a northern tour, when 
after traversing North Holland, I was again at Amsterdam— and 
again at my old friends at the " Wapen van Amsterdam." Having 
more time on my hands than I had when I last visited the city, I 
was determined to satisfy myself as to the music of Mynheer Veer- 
huis : so, after having well overcome the fatigue of my journey, I 
repaired to the vecJiakrs, as I had heretofore. There was the same 
board over the door, and on entering the counting-house, there waa 
every thing just as it was in 1813; there was a person counting 
the apparently self-same bags of coins at the table, with the per- 
petual silver coffee-pot alongside him; and there was the same 
man changing the money at the counter — this was my first impres- 
sion : but on looking stedfastly at the cashier, I discovered that he 
was not my old acquaintance, and then, I looked at the little old 
fellow, wrapped up in flannel, as I thought ; but to my astonish- 
ment, I found my old friend that cheated me out of the stiver and 
a half, had taken the old man's place. I had scarcely recognized 
him as such, before he came towards me, and though he was a jew, 
and had cheated me out of a stiver and a half, I felt as though I 
should have liked the man, merely for old acquaintance sake. 
After having politely asked me what he could do to serve me, he 
observed that wo had been acquainted many years ; this led him 
to remark that his father had been dead eighteen months, and that 
he, Jan Veerhuis, was then master of the establishment, and that 
haying l^ecome possessed of a large property, he meant shortly to 
retire trom business altogether. Whilst thus conversing, the same 
little voice which I had twice before heard, again commenced, but 
the air this time was not — "Life let us cherish," neither — " Saw 
ye my lather," but it was our national anthem, which no English- 
man can hear in England, much more, unfriended in a foreign 
country, without feeling enshrouded with a glow of loyalty ; and 
as the little warbling voice continued, a pause in the conversation 
ensued. Unknowingly, I mechanically took my travelling cap 
trom my head, and foolish as some may think me, would willingly 
have chimed chorus with the little warbler, to the last stanza, but 

IloteRT." T' "^l T^'l^^' ^°^^^ ^^^^^"« ^^ ^^'^ ''""''^^^ ^^an the shrill 
A liLm.? f ' ""'^^ ^ ^^°"^ '^^' ^^^^ *^ *^^^^^ " ^^^ «ave the King." 

me and ° l'""""^ T'^'''^^ ^°^^^^'^^' ^^^^"^""^* Veerhuis stared at 
me, and as 1 was placing my cap on my head, I emphaticallv ex- 
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claimed—" For Heaven's sake, Mynheer, do explain \.o me what 
charm that is I have just heard; eleven years since, when I first 
came to Amsterdam, I heard it, and it amazed me — with the 
curiosity of youth, it really vexed me, because I could not discover 
from whence the sound proceeded, and, now that my boyish days 
dre over, I feel extremely inquisitive.'* 

"I see your astonishment," said the money changer, "and will soon 
satisfy your curiosity;" thus speaking, he took his chair, and making 
it serve as a step to place him standing on the counter, taking 
something from the ceiling in the inner side of the iron grating, 
which I could not see from where I stood, he descended, and to 
my astonishment placed before me a small dingy little bird-cage, 
not eight inches square, in which was roosting— a blind bull-finch : 
the mystery was explained! "This little bird," said Mynheer 
Veerhuis, " was given to my father by the Dutch smuggler Doiv 
derkin ; he received it from an English accomplice of the name of 
Wormsley, but as you seem interested, and as it is near " Change 
time," if you will accompany me to the Sodetite, I will tell you 
some interesting particulars relative to the little bird. I have often 
been pleased with the music of the songster, but till now, never 
knew the popular airs he delighted to warble, were those of your 
country." 

Reader, if thou likest the introduction to the mysterious bull- 
finch, thou perhaps shalt have its history in some future number 
of this work. — ^Till then, adieu ! 

H. M, 



A SONG. 

Let the mmions of Mahomet gravely descant. 

In rapturous hiys of devotion ; 
Let the warrior's bosom, for victory pant 

In his wing'd wooden walls on the ocean ; 
But, tho* conquest is precious in liberty's cause. 

And the Turk's dream of beauty is sweet ; 
O, give me to live under equity's laws : — 

My protector be Albion's fleet ! 

Huzza ! 
My protector be Albion's fleet. 

Let damsel's delight in the silk-worm's bequest. 

And the jewel's that spangle their tresses ; 
Let misers be proud of their gold laden chest. 

Which ne'er yields relief to distresses ! 
I care not for jewels, for gauds, or for gold. 

But I honor, and gratefully greet 
The birth-place of Hampden, (blest patriot bold !) 

The nursery of Albion's fleet ! 

Huzza ! 
The nursery of Albion's fleet. 
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ALBUM TRIFLES FOR FRAXCESCA. 

IV. 

Oh! pass but lightly o>r the sod, 

T» sacml ground we tread ; 
Where on the Bowen, like holy tawa. 

The dews their fragrance shed. 
And where yon sad fanereal tree 

Its lonely rigil keeps. 
Beneath the clustering violets blooof , 

The unrecorded sleeps! 

Perchance his niother's memory dwells* 

Upon her offspring now, 
Perctiance she deems her lips once more* 

May press his pallid brow : 
Perchance unshaken, yet remains. 

Some gentle being's trust, 
Alas ! that earthly hopes and lores* 

Should thus be doom*d to dust ! 

lie left his home with prayers and tears* 

But prayers and tears were vain ; 
For round the hearth there wants a link* 

Of that fair household chain. 
But though it was a stranger land* 

Beheld his setting sun, 
Oh ! there are futhful hearts that sImiM — 

The unrecorded one ! 

V. 

Are the songs hushed, in which our voices blended. 
Or is another chaunting now those lays ; 

And do they bring the joyance that attended. 
Their cadences in the now bygone days ? 

Do they not waken in thine eyes of jet — 
The tear drops of regret ? 

Ah ! o'er thy loved guitar another leaneth. 

And his lipct breathe those melodies with thine. 

Whilst every gentle pause that interveneth. 

Flings o'er his heart the smiles, that erst were mine : 

And I, the parted one, am doom'd to be — 
Forgotten thus by thee ! 

Must the Lethean wave my mem'ry cover. 
As if it were indeed a worthless thing ; 

And all the bright hopes of my youth be over. 
Blighted like roses m their earliest spring ? 

Must my mortality's last fragments have — 
Unwept a nameless grave 1 

Well, be it so, if it can give thy bosom, 

1 he halcyon cahn that I would wish for thee. 
If It can m^e the flowers of pleasure blossom 
B« tllSirfl^y ^^"^ '^ ^^'^^^^^h for me : 
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THE SHIP. 

The ship— the ship — the gallant ship ! 

She rides upon the main. 
And to her sads, the freshening gales 

Sing out their wildest strain. 
Adieu to shore — adieu to home — 

Adieu the loved one*s lip, — 
We are borne away on the dancing spray^ 

By the ship — the gallant ship 1 

The restless waves are bright and fair. 

Beneath the sunny rav> 
As sorrow's brow, a smile will wear. 

If beauty cries — " be gay !" 
And with the hope of future wealth, 

W^ speed us o'er the tide, 
As if the wealth we seek, possess 'd 

No other home beside ! 

But 'tis indeed with heavy hearts, 

We tear us from the shore, 
For there were ties, we fondly hoped 

Would last for evermore. 
Still, still, upon the rolling sea. 

The festal cup we'll sip, 
And toast the home, from which we rdam. 

In the ship — the gallant ship ! 

Anolo-Tasmanicus. 
Brituh Channel, August 1832. 



ON AFFECTATION, 



My gentle Reader, was it Sir Richard Steele ? or equally humo- 
rous Smollett ? or immortal Addison ? — or, if neither the one nor 
the other of them, pray who was it, by whom it has been truly said 
that ** no man ever made himself ridictilous by appearing in his 
real character ?" No matter ! perhaps your memory, like mine, is 
less retentive than it was in our gone-by youthfulness ; but why do 
I presume to say our ! perhaps you are yet encircled by all the 
brightly beaming joys of adolescence ; — joys which when time shall 
have removed them from you, (as he has from me,) never, never 
can return ! By the bye, this reminds me of a modern poet's beau- 
tiful reflection — 

" Another year fresh fruits and flowers will bring, 
Ah! why has happiness no second spring ?" 

but all this is digressive. For, it matters not (as already obsared) 

2 K 
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wter, I miiBt presume to differ : for I ussert that the object is to 
deceive ! If it be not, let the lady so disguised an I have men- 
tioned, ingemiouBly say to her desired spouse and much-enamoured 
lover, " my dear Alfred !" (Charles — Edwin — Frederick — ^Henry, 
or whatever his name may b«^ " I Vfieve you regard me, and I 
■certainly am not unconscious of your atlrnctions ; but much rather 
would I that our conneicion should now innocently terminate, than 
that hereafter, when too late, you should have occasion to reproac'h 
me with duplicity : In truth then, the delicate .crimson that man- 
tles on my cheeks, and these glassy curia of perfumed auburu which 
you so rapturously admire, IpurchaaedatGosnell's, in Bond-street! 
— this voluptuously swelling tnst of rtiine, (for indeed I paid for it) 
which, had I not determinedly frowned, you would ere now have 
amorously dared to press, was made in Paris! — and my hips (very 
handsome — are they not?) were rendered pKunp by Haiees, of 
Leicester Sqiiare !" Thus let her speak, and if her wooer's love 
Hiistains the unexpected shock of so transmogrifying a disclosure; 
if he will then espouse, all's well ! and I wish them happiness. 
But if he be cajoled by all or any of such meretricious adornments, 
and should wed her ,in the faith tliat they are Jier's by nature, — 
then I say ske deserves to be uaiveraally despised for degrading her 
own sex, and insulting the other. 

Besides, returning to the cork-leg, what rigTit, or sliadow of such, 
I should like to know (if indeed there be any) has a man to be 
ashamed of a misfortutie ? If when struggling for his native land, 
he has left a limb on the field of battle, lie ought rather to he proud 
■of disclosing his loss — than solicitous to conceal it. And for my 
part, I never behold a soldier, sailor, or marine, deficient of a leg, 
without finding his wooden substitute appeal to the best feelings -of 
imy nature, and considering it as an afiecting, though speecJiless 
monitor, to awaken gratitude for my country's defenders. 

Affectation, most unfortunately, however, ia not confined to per- 
sonal disguise ; but it d^raves conversation — dishonors Uteratiire, 
-and CQBtaminates life. Even the dome, dedicated ta oar "Maker, 
is notoriously prophaned by it, no less than perverted into a theatre 
for beauty to display her dimples, and brainSesa coxcombs thi'ir 
bronze in. I may go still further, and pronounce without the 
slightest cause to apprehend contradiction, thai before now, it hai 
been painfully witnessed to degrade the very pulpit ! — and never, 
I may in conclusion add, can affectation be more disgustingly dis- 
played, than by an ordained clergyman, who is, speciallv em- 
'nounden by a most solemn 'oatfc, to be meek and lowly as was .his 
Divine Master, — and who shoidd preach so as to edify the ignorant 
«nd confirm the wavering ; rather than mincingly articulate [with 
all the tinsel embellishnMnts of dramatic attitude and gesticulation) 
^omegrandiloi^oent rhapsody of "incomprehensible jargon," more 
calculated to excite in the bosoms of male fools and panting misset, 
most tender admiration for the youthful orator's all -captivating 
eloquence and pathos, than to teach one previously untaught auditor, 
the way that conducts to Heaven, £. 
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FITZGERALD. 

I do not even remember his having been present. 

LONDONDERRY. 

He was in the chamber, however, with the others of the Council 
who had been summdned, and who expected your arrival, and I 
believe afterwards much regretted that he had not been absent. 

FITZGERALD. 

My capture I should rather have imagined a cause of triumph 
to him. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Whatever might have been his real feelings, he certainly did 
not wish them to appear to you when you entered,for he advanced 
with an air of friendship, and offered you his hand. 

FI*rZGERALD. 

What then ? 

LONDONDERRY 

You presented him your foot, and told him, that was fitter for 
him than what he had the effrontery to expect. 

FITZGERALD. 

One of the Chiefs of that faction who ruled Ireland by bribery 
and terror — the purse and the bayonet, was wrong to look for 
better treatment from me. But what could induce him to offer such 
a shew of kindness to one, who was devoted and destroyed by that 
devotion to a party who sought, and would be satisfied by nothing 
less than the destruction of his. 

LONDONDERRY. 

The respect in which he held you. The entire tenor of your life 
— the content in which you lived in privacy and retirement, on a 
small income ; your enjoyment of domestic tranquillity, and the 
high rank which your birth ensured you. All convinced us that 
ambitiorf was not the motive which induced you to embark in the 
perilous enterprise which caused your death. Your persuasion 
that it was one of honor and patriotism, however we might differ 
from you in opinion, was enough to satisfy us that you acted from 
principle, and may account for that advance from Beresford, which 
you so decidedly repelled. 

FITZGERALD. 

You did me no more than justice in the estimation you formed of 
the considerations, which induced me to risk my life and fortune in 
. what I believed to be the cause of my country. 

LONDONDERRY. 

How could you have ever entered into an adventure so danger- 
ous, hopeless, and unjustifiable. 

FITZGERALD. 

I admit the justice, my Lord, of but one of , the terms which 

: you apply to it, and that is the first. It was at one period as 

hopeful a plot as ever exploded, and at all as justifiable as any 

which ever gained for a successful hero the applause, or for an 

unfortunate one, the regret of his country. ' ' 
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LOXDUXDCItRT. 

Ycm spnk too IkTonnblT of m commotkni, which was one of 
the nuAT ebuUitionft, ciused bv the principles of liberty and e^ua- 
litT, and those ^d)d lepublku theories in Europe, and particu- 
krlT in Fianoe, where ther made so fearfiil a devastation. 



I can onlj sllow tout representation with regard to Ireland, to 
apply to the Pnnince of Ulster. The portion of iu inhabitants, 
which were most numerous, and many of them wealthy and edu- 
cated, who entered into the society of United Iiishmen, were indeed 
chiefly actuated by the causes you assign. The better class were 
independent, and the lower ftilly employed and well paid — their 
religion which was Pnebyterian, and unincumbered with a pom- 
pous, and Pharisaical priesthood; their character, cool, calculative, 
and penetrating, which led them to despise the traupingsand assump- 
tion of a worthless Aristocracy, and a certain independence of soul, 
which is inseparable from such feelings, led them to receive the new 
lighu which then threw the extremity of its first glimmering rays 
on Ireland, with an unshrinking gaie, and their inducement to 
attempt to separate the countries, arose mate from wishes to 
establish a republican form of government, than any aversion 
they entertained to a connexion with England. 

LONDONDERRY. 

I am glad to find we agree so perfectly in our opinion on the 
cause, though we may not on any other consideration, of the rebel- 
lion of the year 17d8. 

FITZGERALD. 

You shall presently find we agree, but very partially even 
in that point, but before we investigate it any further, I must remind 
you of a matter of fact, which just occurs to my recollection, 
and which I shall no doubt readily recall to yours. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Probably — to what do you refer ? 

FITZGERALD. 

Your early speeches in the Irish Parliament, which appear 
to have been delivered under the most powerful influence of 
those principles, which I attribute to the inhabitants of the province, 
in a county of which you had your birth. 

LONDONDERRY. 

I was then very young — fresh from College — ^my head filled 
with ancient lore, and some of the wildest of modem speculators. 
But I soon found the error of my way, and reformed accordingly. 

FITZGERALD. 

History will record with what consequences ; for the other 
combustibles which formed the train, which sprung the mine of 
1798, you must look through Leinster, MUnster, and Connaught : 
to the oppression of centuries, by the Penal Laws — the exactions 
of tjrthes — ^a line of demarcation, distinctly drawn by the difference 
of religions between the Irish and English ; and above all, to 
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a spirit of resistance, which has maintained t!ie struggle willi 
Varying eiforta, since the invasion of Henry the Second, and 
what ia more, which ever shall continne to prolong it. 

LONDONDERRV. 

I have latterly inclined to that opinion, and to doubt, whether 
the Union, (the grand object of which was to allay that spirit, and 
combine the discordant elements into a quiescent conjunction,} 
shall ever accomplish its expected results. 



There were, however, enough who never doubted even when you 
first proposed the measure. But I have answered you as to the 
nnjuatifiable natwre of the conspiracy, and I now must combat your 
assertion of its hopelessness. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Surely you will not maintain that to have been ever promising, 
which was put down in two or three months, with the loss to the 
Government of a thousand or two lives, although to your party of 
eome ten or twenty. 



I must recall your attention to two years prsvions to the period 
you speak of. Pray can your Lordship recollect what were your 
i'eeliugs, wheu on one of the latter evenings of December, 1796, I 
now forget the exact one, but I believe a few after Christmas, the 
despatch arrived at Dublin Castle, with the intelligence, that 
three French ships of the Hue were anchored in Bantry Bay, and 
some of the troops had landed ? 

LONDONDERRY. 

I shall answer you candidly, and in doing so, must use a nautical 
metaphor, as the moat appropriate to the subject. 1 was takeit 
most confoundedly aback, and to own the truth, was fully as much 
on the qui vrve, or rather the qui va la — as when Canning levelled 
his first pistol at me. 

FITZGERALD. 

You had sufficient cause — and more than at that period you could 
have suspected. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Hiilfau hour after reading the despatch, we felt that we trod 
on a volcano, that might be expected every moment to buret forth. 
We believed, as it afterwards proved, that the ships which had 
appeared might he but part of the force, which sailed from France, 
and we also thought it highly improbable such an attempt could be 
made without previous concert with the malcontents around us. 



Could you have imagined that ten thousand men — a proportionate 
artillery, and Hoche, the General, who stood highest in reputation 
in the French service, then hovered on the coast of Ireland ? 

LONDONDERRY. 

No, Neither our penetration or our fears could suggest that 
affairs wore so serious an aspect — 
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FITZGERALD. * 

Or that the United Irish aiuouuted in sworn members to three 
hundred thousand men i 

LONDONDERRY. 

That we could less have suspected — 

FITZGERALD. 

What were your means of resistance ? 

LONDONDERRY. 

About twelve regiments of infantry and cavalry, thirty-four of 
militia, and two of artillery. 

FITZGERALD. 

We are now discussing the subject as a passage in the History 
of Great Britain, and therefore, we should discard all prejudice 
and misrepresentation ; and I must own, I think the gravity with 
which you mention thirty-four regiments of militia amongst the 
supports of the Goveriunent, more suited to an interview of diplo- 
matic finesse, than dispassionate enquiry, particularly with one wha 
was a chief actor on the stage, the scenes of which he recalls. 

LONDONDERRY. 

I could answer Jbr the Fermanagh, Cavan, Derry, Donegal, 
Antrim, and surely of the Down, of which I was colonel. 

FITZGERALD. 

And I for the Kildare, Wexford, Tipperary, Wicklow, and 
many others of which I was not. In a word, you might have 
depended on about eight or ten regiments, most of which you have 
named, and t]ie remainder were either distinctly pledged to us, or 
awaited the course of events to declare themselves, to which, the 
landing of the force embarked from France, would have at once 
decided them. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Against which we guarded at any future time, by transferring them, 
with as much speed as we could to England. 

FITZGERALD. 

What of the artillery ? 

LONDONDERRY. 

These, dispersed in some detached forts through the kingdom, 
which were but few in number, were faithful ; but the far greater 
proportion at their head quarters at Chapel Izod, from their 
vicinity to Dublin, and being thus accessible to the disaffected, we 
knew were not to be relied on. 

fitzgerald. 

"The Line?" 

londonderry. 

That portion of it, who were Irish by birth and Catholic by 
religion, and which we might reckon at least ajt two-fifths, though 
not actually tampered with by the agents of the conspiracy, we 
could put no confidence in, and one regiment was, to a man, your own. 

FITZGERALD. 

Yes ; the 29th Light Dragoons. 
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LONDONDERRY. 

• ^Jliree months after, however, \ye had ascertained the fact, 
their quarters at Chatham presented a scene they little expected, 
^hey remained in perfect security that their treachery was undis- 
fcovered, when one day, during a morning parade, two regiments 
of infantry formed in their front and loaded with ball' cartridge. 
^he King's letter, which stated their disatfection, and ordered 
their punishment, was read — ^the greater part of the men dispersed 
in other regiments<^^their ringleaders sent to those of the West 
India Islands, and several of their officers, amongst whom was 
Colonel St. Leger^ the brother of Lord Doneraile, put in irons and 
deported as prisoners from England. 

Fitzgerald.— Have you any knowledge of St. Leger's destiny? 
I have often endeavoured to obtain it, but could never succeed. 

LONDONDERRY. 

I cannot satisfy you — I was then Secretary of State for Ireland, 

and no memorial of his fortunes, therefore, passed through my office, 

and I own I did not feel interested to obtain it, for my attention 

was otherwise occupied—^so far I think I can inform you, that 

he passed " beyond the seas."* 

FITZGERALD. 

To close the detail of your means of resistance, I shall only add, 
that on more than one oiccasion the guard of the Castle of Dublin, 
the residence of the Lord Lieutenant, has been mounted by a majority 
<jf united Irishmen, who received the pay, had been long in the ser- 
vice, and were amongst the best of the troops of Great Britain, 

LONDONDERRY. 

It is but too true, and you may guess my feelings, when, 
as I have sometimes rode slowly through the gates, on coming in 
from the Lodge in the park, and fixed my eye steadily on the centinel 
who saluted me, I thought I could discern in a certain wavering 
aspect and assumed vacancy of gaze, the indications of treachery, 
and the ill-disguised surface of treason. 

FITZGERALD. 

It is more than probable you were right in your surmises. 
fiut to conclude my answer to your assertion of the hopelessness 
of our cause^ let me ask you, with the share of your twelve 
regiments oi the line, which was faithful, and your six or eight of 
Orange militia ; had our ten thousand French landed — our twenty- 
five regiments of militia joined them, and our three hundred 
thousand irregulars turned out, where would you have found 
yourself at the end of three weeks. 

• The writer once happened \o relate ihis anecdote in the presence of the late 
Mr. B. Walfotd, of Hobait Town, when his astonishment may be imagined at the 
latter stating that he knew Colonel St. Leger well, and had often seen him at 
Norfolk Island, when in moments of despair of ever being released from such a 
sequestered and remote scene of imprisonment, he would present his breast to the 
Commandant, and demand that he should order him to be .fifed' on, that lie luiglit 
Oie the death of a soldier ! 
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«iajority of the population, and would, in that event, persecute 
ithe Presbyterian. The militia of the two countries were inter- 
changed — rewards offered — spies employed — traitors caressed and 
encouraged — the troops placed at free quarters, and finally, a con- 
siderable number of the Union, forced into the field in despair. 
.Burning, shooting, cutting down and hanging, were then the order 
of the day ; and we gave the country such a taste of civil war, as 
w^e judged would prevent at least, the generation which experienced 
it, engaging any further in such designs.* 

FITZOERALD. 

Cautery, phlebotomy, and strangulation, are certainly not to be 
classed among those remedies which are termed emollients, and 
indeed ever afterwards, when you were called to perform the part 
of physician to the State, your practice invariably inclined to 
what is usually termed sharp. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Why did you xiot withdraw from the conspiracy, when you 
ibund all chance of foreign aid tp vanish ? 

FITZGERALD. 

Such a course I considered dishonorable. Mirabeau called Pitt, 
the " Mmistre Preparatif^ from the number of plans which he 
at that period entertained without ever putting them into execution, 
and I thought it not impossible I might be considered a soldier 
of the same nature, had I declined drawing my sword, after four 
years of plotting and combination. 

LONDONDERRY. 

I should have rather seen you unsheath it in the conamand of the 
expedition against Cadiz, which was once proposed by the British 
Government, and the direction intended to have been intrusted 
to you. — But who is he who stalks so gloomily along, and bends 
on us such a sinister and threatening aspect? 

FITZGERALD. 

By an ; he was the first that entered my room of the party sent 
to arrest me in Thomas Street, and whona, I despatched, after a 
contest of bujt a few seconds. 



• Some of those wlio escaped in this disastrous issue were more fortunate in 
other countries than their own. Mc'Xevin, of the Directory — was afterwards 
Colonel in the American service, and was complimented with the command of the 
guard of honor which was assigned to Lafuyette, on his visit there. tJrey, who 
fought at Arklow and Ross — became Major-(jcneral in the same army. Emmett-^ 
and O'Connor, of the Directory — ^the former Attorney-General of tlie State of New 
York — the latter I.iciitenant-General and Peer of France. Aylraer, whose life 
was spared at the intercession of I i'^ relative, Sir Fenton, on condition of banis).- 
ment, entered the Austrian service — was present at most of the grand actions between 
Kapoleoa and tlie Coalition — and afterwards was selected from the Austrian army 
as being a native of Great Britr.in — to instruct the British cavalry in a new sword 
exercise. This he did with such effect, that the Duke of York presented him an 
ornamented sword, and wlien he wrote the letter which accompanied it, little sus- 
pected he addressed 4he pardoned aqd expatriated reb^;| of 1798. 
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LONDONDERRY. 

Swan, who succeeded him, I believe nearly experienced the 
same fate. 

FITZGERALD 

He fell, all but mortally wounded, on the landing place, where 
I encountered him on rushing out from my bed chamber ; yet, 
with a strength which astonished me, clung to my feet, in order 
to im|>edc my flight, and while I was endeavouring to disengs^ • 
myself, Sirr, who was ascending the stairs, discharged thfe 
pistol, V* hich caused my death a few days afterwards, 

LONDONDERRY. 

Our object, however, was to have taken you unbnrt. Of the 
Council, before which you were immediately after brought, there 
was not a man who would not have used his influence with the 
British Government, to have commuted your punishment for 
confiscation and banishment, and when I consider the. rank, 
influence, and connexion of your family, who, doubtless, would 
have strained every ner\'e to assist us, I think it most probable we 
should have succeeded. 

FITZGERALD. 

Although the result was so different, from what you contemplated, 
I shall ever hold myself indebted to you for your intentions. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Sirr was confidential with respect to them, and as you were 
known from the character you established in the American war, 
not to be one of those men, who '• calculate the bullet," resis- 
tance was thought more than possible. On the way to your place 
of concealment, with the }>arty of nine men and two officers, to 
whom, with him, yom* arrest was entrusted, and who proceeded 
in hackney carriages, he agreed with his two assistants, that 
they should together, and with the greatest silence, approach your 
rooni^-enter it instantaneously, and by the superiority of force, and 
the surprise, probably overawe any intention of defence, which 
you might entertain* This plan was assented to by Swan and 
Kyan, and in consequence, on their arrival, Sirr proceeded to 
(lisposso of tlie party as sentries around the house, so as to prevent 
all ingress and egress, and had done so, and was about, as he 
expected, to join his companions, and put their plan in execution, 
when he heard the noise of the struggle on the stairs, rushed up and 
i'ound no resource was remaining to save Swan, defend himself, and 
detain you, but the use of his pistols. 

FITZGERALD. 

I have ever yet been ignorant of these circumstances. But what 
could have induct^ the other two to act in contradiction to 
their preconcerted arrangement. 



Fart. 
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LONDONDERRY. 

I ean only conjecture, and the sunnise is, that Byan might have 
intended to claim the large sum ofFered for your capture, as his own, 
without any division with his companions had he singly succeeded 
in arresting you. 

FITZOERALP. 

If it were so, he met a reward he well deserved, and was the 
just victim of his hase design — ^hut what of Sirr ? I think he has 
not yet descended amongst us. 

LONPONPERRY. 

He still livesr— calumny has been busy with his reputation-^ 
but by all who know him, he is regarded as a man of courage and 
humanity, 

FITZQERALP. 

As such I shall acknowledge him when I meet hiin her^, 
alt ough it was my fate to fall by his hand. But let me ask you 
of one whom I believe you slightly knew, and respecting whom, I 
have in vain enquired, for many years, amongst those whom the 
fatal sisters daily add to our numbers. 

LONDONDERRY. 

To whom do you allude ? 

FITZGERALD. 

Lady Fitzgerald. 

JLONDONDERRY. 

When I last heard of her , which was not more than a year since, 
fshe was in good health, residing on the Continent, and lately married 
to a merchant of Hamburgh. 

FITZGERALD. 

What do I hear ?— Pamela* — ^married ! Faithless ! Foresworn \ 
Oh woman ! who shall be secure that they shall not be forgotten 
by thee ! 

LONDONDERRY. 



Nature, my Lord, never formed you to be forgotten by men 
I — and certainly not by ^. woman. I believe, in her union, she 
was chiefly directed by the advice of Madame de Genlis, and 
Yiever for a moment led her husband to suppose he gained by his 
marriage n^ore than her hand. 

FITZGERALD. 

Her heart I certainly once believed was mine — not only then but 
for ever. 

LONDONDERRY. 

You did her, I am convinced, no more than justice. She was, 
indeed, worthy the solicitude you express respecting her, and the 
rarest example I have ever met of the elegance of a court, united to 
that simplicity which romance writers describe as existing but in a 



* She was the reputed daughter of Madame de Genlis and Philippe Egalite, 
/iather of the present King of France. 
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cottafi;e. The former was the eflFect of her education in a court, 
end tne latter the offspring of her pure and single heart. 

FITZGERALD. 

I am satisfied— when I first heard your intelligence I thought 
I heheld the portrait which Hamilton painted of her as a Medusa, 
and I felt the serpents which he entwined in her hair curl round 
my heart in a pang of jealousy. But it is past, and I rejoice she 
has found a secure haven, after the storms she encountered with me. 
Is her husband one with whom she is likely to experience tran- 
quillity and happiness ? 

LONDONDERRY. 

I should judge so — so far as riches can ensure it, she has every 
chance, as he is a man of great wealth. He is, too, an admirer of all, 
and a proficient in some of the fine arts, and I have heard pos- 
sesses that amenity of manners and disposition, which is almost 
inseperable from such a character. 

FITZGERALD. 

Can you give me any information of my son Edward Fox 
Fitzgerald's destiny "? 

LONDONDERRY. 

The attainder has been reversed — and your estate restored to 
him. He is now a junior Lieutenant in the Light Dragoons^— 
beloved by his regiment, and remarkable for his daring horseman- 
ship in the chase. 

FITZGERALD. 

Again ! More tortures ! My name renounced by my wife, and 
the principles for which I fell, by my son ! 

LONDONDERRY. 

You forget that you yourselt' held a commission in the Army of 
the same Government in which he now serves. 

FITZGERALD. • 

Yes, but my father did not fall in resisting it as his has done. 
Yet why should I disquiet myself with what passes in a world 
which I have so long quitted, and in which my fortunes were so 
adverse. Adieu ! my Lord — I go to forget in the society of those 
kindred spirits of all ages who have bled for their country, the 
unlucky fate which crossed my purposes and shortened my career. 

LONDONDERRY. 

Before you depart let nie request your friendship. Yon are, I 
well know, too hia^h-minded a man to consider the conflicting: 
ranks m which we formerlv were ransred, as auv obstacle to doiuf; 
so ; and nothin"r could so much ffratifv me, after that life of ambi- 
tion and intrigue, on which I now look back, as we re-call a feverish 
and troubled dream. 

FITZGERALD. 

I hope you will not think me too candid when I inform your 
Lordship, that I cannot comply with your wishes. I do not advert 
to the passages in your early public life in Ireland, of which being 
both successful and adverse to mine, I cannot be considered an 
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impartial judge. But wlien I reflect on those subsequeut to ray 
death, and during your holding office in the British Ministry, I 
tind it impossible to accede to your desire. Your six Acts — ^your 
gratuitous and volunteered avowal of the exchange of an Indian 
writership for a seat in the House of Commons, from which we 
may fairly assume, that if you dared you would have framed 
laws to legalize corruption — your employment of spies and infor- 
mers — a class of traitors unknown to Englishmen, and the result 
of your practice and experience in our affair of 1798--*your entrust- 
ing the reputation and fortunes of a British Army of thirty thou- 
sand men to the Earl of Chatham, who had never before seen a shot 
fired, and your ^inbl ashing defence of the ruinous result in a House 
of Commons, the majority of which were so barefaced as to cheer 
your speech — your allowing Sir Eyre Coote's despatches for orders 
to evacuate Walcheren to remain unanswered, while the troops 
under his command were dying by twenties and thirties every day, 
and you were so much occupied with endeavouring to discover the 
author of Mr. Canning's application to the Duke of Portland for 
either your or his dismissal from office, that you neglected for the 
period of a month to send an order for their re-call — ^your restoring 
Pondicherry to France at the treaty of Chatillon, when she had 
neither power to enforce, a right to demand, or an equivalent to 
offer for such a sacrifice — one which must be dearly resumed in 
some future war, at the cost of the treasure and blood of England, 
even if these shall remedy the evil, which such a means of concert 
with the native Powers may afford to a country, which will ever 
remain the enemy of Great Britain. — All these, the remembrance 
of which, or even a part, are surely enough to satisfy your Lord- 
ship, that with the opinion which I must entertain of them, a 
shew of friendship on my part must be hollow and insincere — 
unworthy of me to offer, and disgraceful to you to receive. 

LONDONDERRY. 

You have accumulated my errors with an unsparing severity, 
and I see we must choose a different path, and dissimilar society. 
We shall not probably soon meet again, but let me, notwith- 
standing your censure, assure you of my esteem. Little as you 
estimate it, I must still offer it to you. — ^Farewell. 

FITZGERALD. 

Adieu ! 
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The heto and his trembling bride. 
Knelt at Saint Agnes* shrine ; — 

Rebellious to her father's pride. 
Which spum*d brave Constandne. 

And, as the priest the ring bestowed, 

And, as he blest the twain, 
Down from the vaulted heaven flow'd 

Tempestuous sleet and rain. 

Fork'd lightning flash'd the altar rounds 
The raven's scream was shrill — 

And pealing thunder's wildest sound 
Was heanl, — and all was still. — 

Yes still ! save in Almena's breast : 

For affony raged there, — 
For she had left her parent's neet. 

Regardless of his care. 

And oh ! thou holy man, she cried 
Take back the bridal guage, — 

Better, much better, I had di^ 
Than slight my ftLther's age. 

The hero gazed, the hero wept. 
Then smote his pond'rous mail, — 

When, 'cross the cnapel, slowly swept 
A palmer tall and pale. 

He saw the hero bend his knee — 
He heard him cry to heav'n 

" To her I love and Oh ! to me 
Each error be forgiv'n !" 

Then rush'd the palmer into view, 
And threw aside his gown ; — 

*Twas of the Arab-desert's hue : 
A hope destroying brown ! 

But from his grey and glazeid eye, 

No malediction gleam'd — 
He breath 'd his pardon, with a sigh, 

Their grateful tears stream'd. 

And then the hero and his bride. 

Knelt at their father's feet, 
O ! hallow'd then was all his pride j 

Their transports all were sweet. 
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THE SOUL. 
I cllitU thj< »M 



. Knows il—i 
IVhere suns »: 



^lay it col urge in.mDrUl flight • 

Sly shall a thoii^hl be cVr KlraveJ, 

or tliose it luv»l or honDrtd hen; 
Or nte. those niam'iies all eR'MVd. 

I'liiil tlirillHl with joy or Eunk with fear. 
Jtieall ito pleasures tlii^Q at mora ; 

lis paii);s, too, buried ivith tliv dciil, 
lluues daiilinj; visiOQS ara II117 o'er, 

Glory anii pride, arc they too fled ! 

If lo9t in guilt and doomed to woe, 

IVho shall its funrful lot relate. 
Uxiled fium heaven to diiplhs buluw, 

And cndli'ia miser; its Aitr. 
\Vhat tongue sliall speak iti fearful doom, 
. Ur Ictl the t-'TTOid teignini; there, 
The uiikeoxn Uorroi oF ^lat gloom — 
its silence ! ddrkoesa ! aud iledpair ! 

Cut ir ftom crime and sorrow freed. 



. Toil— by the Creator's will ! 
Klernal — bright— ne'er sulftringcl 

Like lo those stjrs, whluh never 
Throughoul all nature shall it ranj 

Adoring the great cause of all ! 



TALE OF EMOUK.I. 



A restless disposition, excited by the feverish niovemeDts of 
jtiring vanity, too comniOD with thou":htlegd youth, has ever 
Iven me from situations in business, when an ordinary capacity 
knight have realized perhaps a competency — at least the comfortu 
bffife. 

The New World in the Southern hemisphere attracted my atten- 
tion ; led on by authors who have piibli shed books more calculated 
to decdve than to give correct information of the real state of (he 
, Colonies ; tuen who, without the abilities themselves to convey to 
2 k 
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the public facts, have eniployini kind writers to illustrate state- 
ments which l)ear little resemblance to the truth ; or Newspaper 
Editors, who, iVoui sellish views have published accounts more in 
accordance with the beauties and advantages, described in volumes 
of fiction, than the stern realities, which the deceived emigrant 
has to encounter. 

It would have been pointing venom at the New. Colonies to deny 
these advantages,, but under any circumstances, who has not 
been decei\'ed by the statements promulgated in the Mother 
country ? The man with property may employ his capital at 
usurious interest; the husbandman of industrious habits may 
readily obtain employment, and liberal wages for his labour, but 
the limited scope which opens to men of mercantile pursuits, 
possessed of suKill capital, presents but a narrow field for their 
exertions; — connexion in business establishes a source of profit 
every where, but who can expect to form a connexion in a strange 
country, without considerable time and experience, perhaps the 
funds which at first might have enabled the trader to exist on his 
profits, dwindles away oy degrees in his attempts to attain that 
experience. 

Van Diemen's Land, with its delightful climate, and its grandeur 
of scenery, proved a contracted sphere for my exertions ; to im- 
prove under a warmer sun, I directed my course to the great 
country of New Holland, but the visionary anticipiations of probable 
speculation were not to be realized even there. 

New Zealand next attracted my attention, from its natural capa- 
bilities, and the prospect of its becoming a Settlement of great 
importance at some future period ; I therefore resolved to pay a visit 
to that country, convinced that the little means which I still pos- 
sessed might be a^ advantageously employed among the savages as, 
among their more civilized neighbours. 

I found it no difficult matter to. form a connexion for receiving 
my timber and flax, at Sydney, where every merchant is an agent. 
I accordingly agi-eed with the master of a vessel for my passage, and 
the freight of such articles, as, from general infonnation, I could 
learn were best calculated for traffic with the natives. 

The sun had nearly descended on the horizon, overhung by a 
canopy of gorgeous clouds, when our Colonial-built brigantine 
hauled put of Sydney Cove ; the usual song of the sailors when 
heaving the anchor had ceased ; the parting of friends, if so they 
may be called at Botany Bay, was over ; and the vessel was under 
weigh ; — my baggage was adjusted, and every article put in the 
most convenient place, (an easy matter with men who have been 
many voyages) when I examined my berth, hung up my hat at the 
head of my bed, and with my travelling cap on my head, pulled 
myself up the cabin ladder to look around me on deck. The pilot 
stood consequentially at the wheel, and with an air of authority gave 
his orders for the navigation of the vessel down the Port, while the 
Captain walked about with his hands in his pockets, looking as af 
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Bott of cipher on his own desk. The vessel had nearly reached 

fearden Island, a beautiful and interesting spot, situated in the 

jcentre of the Cove. The Englishman, who has lately sailed down 

this magnificent Cove, and observed the estate of Point Piper, must 

have been struck with" the beauty of its parks and lawns ; its tout 

ensemble may bring fresh to his recollection the residence and 

Enclosures of an English nobleman. I addressed the Captain, a 

tall, rough, raw-boned Scotchman, who' had risen in his profession^ 

like the rest of his countrymen, in proportion, the further they 

travel south. He, like all Scotch sailors, who have been absent 

several years from their native country, had acquired a peculiar 

slang, and spoljie a §ort of English with a swaggeririg Scotcji accent, 

which gave it the air of bravery ; such was our Captain, and such 

men are generally found to be the masters of small trading vesseU 

in the Southern seas. I saluted the Captain. " A fine day this, /sir J 

for a ride on horseback.'* " Curse the horseback," said he. ** Then 

you don't like that gentlemanly exercise?" " I once had a ride," 

said he, " but Jiang the horse will ever get me on his b^ck again.'! 

*' Why? did you meet with any accident." " Yes, I did, 1 11 tell 

you the whole story ; — its a fact !'"* After squirting but a mouthful 

of tobacco juice, he began as follows : — *' I was living with an 

Uncle of my own at Berwick-upon-Tweed, where he lived, and I 

wanted to see my cousin at Stoiiy-muir-riggs, where he staid," — so 

says my uncle, says he, " you can take the horse with you to see 

your cousin. The horse was a sort of Galloway pony. I got very 

well on its back, and it went off very well ; it kept along the road 

very smooth, till it saw a gentleman's chaise a-head. It went off— • 

I stuck hard to it to keep it steady — it nearly capsized me — I took' 

hold of its neck with my anns" (here he stood still, to show me the 

way he hugged the pony) " and stuck my heels into its side — its a 

fact !"— " Well captain," said I, " what did it do then ?" " It ran 

as fast as it could till it got up to that there gentleman's chaise, and 

I fell right over its head ;— -its a fact ! The gentleman told the 

fellow behind to help me up, as if I wanted any of his help ! They 

ax'd me what was the matter. I told them to ax the pony ! They 

wanted to help me on again ; no ! says I, 111 be hung if that there 

pony, or any other horse gets me on his back again. I walked him 

all the way to my cousins at Stony-muir-riggs, and I brought him 

home tied at the back of a cart — its a fact !" 

On the seventh day from our leaving Sydney, the dawn had 
scarcely broken on the eastern sky, when the man at the helm sung 
out, ** Land a-head 1" I turned from my hard mattress, and in a 
few minutes was pacing the deck ; all was quiet ; the vessel right 
before the wind, with her studding-sails set ; a turn or two left me 
nothing particular to observe but the man at the wheel, with his 
jeye alternately fixed on the compass and the square-yards ; — aft*, 
lay a poor sailor, half a-sleep, coiled up in a coil of the running 
rigging. The sun began to dip out and in the ocean, his rays 
/iarting along the face of the waters, as the vessel crossed the bar of 
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\\\o Hokianc^ river, on the north east coast of New Zealand ; tkc 
thick r%\uX% hung heavy on the lowhinds, but the lofty moantains 
%\wA rearing their heads above the clouds, glittering with the 
bi*ams of the morning sun. As the powerful orbdispelkd the mists 
from th(* land, and our vcsfiel proceeded up the river, this interestio^ 
country ojifiied to our view. 

It would 1m' no diHicult matter for the emigrant Colonist who has 
paHMrd the S<^wnnd Pigs, or sailed through D'Entrecasteaux Channel, 
to strelch his imagination to a country studded all over with ever- 
grcrens ; but to my countrvmen, who have never migrated beyond 
Highbury Jkrn, to look down upon Epping Forest, some account 
may Ik* inten*8ting. 

'i'he bold and rugged coast is at intervals relieved by land, 
sloping down to the water's edge, covered with loiW pine; some of 
which HpiM*nr to have started at once out of the earth one hundred 
feet ut a Ktret(!h, where no branch has had time to issue from the 
trunk ; ot.lu*r trees, such as the oak, of a dark sombre cast, the 
branchcH drooping like the willow, to shs^de the trunk with its 
gruHH-like leaves— and, where the suns influence has burned the' 
Nan iron) its libros, gives a golden tinge to the outer branches, and 
rflii^ves the dark gre<»n body of the tree. Here ai^d there are to be; 
H('(»n tli(? green Thepackidie tree, with its grape-like leaves and clus- 
ti'rs of fruit. The land on each side of the river varied its appear- 
lUU'c, as our vessel cut through the quivering waters. The natives 
were seen at several places, near their houses, where small patches' 
of land were cleared of timber and in cultivation. The vessel had 
NajIiMJ about eighteen miles up the magnificent Hokianga, when she 
nih'red the AVynia, a river which \vinck its course from the south 
e I -I, and (lis(inl)()<^neM ilsilf into the Hokianga. Here the brigantine 
«lr(»|)L her anelior. The sails were scarcely furled when the vessel 
wjiM h(Met by the njilives, wlio had pulled oft' in their canoes and 
hiiats, loaded with potatoes, pigs, eocaneras, and kaypackia,to oiier 
ill e\ehaiigt^ for tol)aeeo, and articles of European manufacture. 
The ehiel's were well aware of the object of our visit, and the 
e-'ipfuiii wilhout any eeremouy entered into an agreement, through 
Ins intiM'preter, lor a ship hKidofpine spars and llax, for which 
he a';;r'M'(| to give them in exchange a certain portion of tobacco, 
^rnn pouder, and mnskets. These matters being speedily adjusted, 
I e»>nnnnnieateil to the eliiefs niy desire to become a resident in 
their eonntry. The Nparkle of the eye, and the softened curve lines 
on the I'jiees of the^e hohl warriors, convinced me that 1 was notan 
nn\vt»h'on\e settler. When tiie spot was fixed on, where fancy 
ihreeted me to hnild mv house. L loiUKi little dilUcultv in the 
jnr{n»v,'en\ent wiih the ehief to wiioni tlie land belonged, for the 
purehase ol' as nineh huuh as wtudd answer for my immediate 
j'ur|H»sv\ \\ ith niy time jniM\ and several servants belonging to 
I he ehiel\ 1 soon eompleied a building for my tvmporary residence.' 
I \\v\\ LuuU\i my shipment, and stored my goods with all possible 
cNiro. 
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3?o establish a residence among tribes of savages, the first and 
essential object is, to obtain the confidence of the chief, under 
whose protection, and on whose land the settler has fixed his abode. 
The next object is to procure a sufficient number of slaves (or 
cookies) to assist him in his operations, and attend him when 
required, or to man. his boat. I found my adopted chief ready to 
jassist me in all my wants. A short time made me familiar with 
the objects around me, and for a time felt it almost a relief to be set 
free from the artificial trammels of civilized life. The New Zea- 
iander is by habit and inclination a cannibal ; still he has a manly 
sense of right and wrong ; he possesses a natural freedom in his 
action and disposition, and many of his native usages and laws 
yvould not disgi'ace the codes of civilized Europe. 

The chiefs soon fulfilled their agreement with the strictest 
integrity ; there was no attempt at shuffling, and no Colonial tricks 
practised to evade the fulfilment of the contract on either part ; the 
captain received the articles agreed for, and the chiefs were satisfied 
with their bargain. I took farewell of the captain and his crew ; — r 
and the vessel put to sea. 

The Wyma river, on which I had fonned my establishment, ia 
of considerable breadth, and navigable for many miles into the 
interior. About four miles above the mouth of the Wyma, on the 
south side of the Hokianga river, is the establishment of the Mis- 
sionaries at Mungungu. My visits were frequent on Sundays to. 
hear Divine Service, to converse with the -Missionaries, and secure 
the confidence of the people, among whom I had taken up my abode. 
Society has a charna every where, but in a country where signs, and 
a few imperfect words of the native language were the only means of 
communication, the revolving Sundays were welcomied, to enjoy the 
society at Mungungu. To draw a closer connexion with the natives, 
and to aid in refining them to civilized life, the Missionaries have' 
takea under their protection the children of some of the chiefs at 
an early age, to rear them up, to teach them our language, and 
instruct them in the useful habits of the European. In the family 

pf Mr. H , at Mungungu, was a young native girl, above 1 4 

years of age ; — she had then been nearly eight years tinder his pro-^ 
tection. I had fre(][uently spoken kindly to Emouka ; she was a 
lovely girl ; her graceful carriage convinced me, if any of her rela- 
tions were alive, they were (rangateras) or great people. My con- 
jectures were confirmed. I learned from herself, that her father 
was a chief, who lived about fourteen miles up the Wyma. I 
ordered my boys to the boat ; my mind was on the rack ; although 
my hurried departure that evening could not facilitate my move- 
ments for the following day, when I resloved to see her father. I 
passed a restless night, and dreamed of the chief and the lovely 
Emouka. Next day I rose early, ordered the boys to make ready, 
the boat, and having eaten an early breakfast, steered my course 
up the river. I arrived at the residence of the native chief, whom 
\ found squatted under the shade of the Remma tree, smoking his 
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pipe. Aj)ee was an old man ; he rose and received me with mticlj 
kindness, and after some civilities having passed between us, I 
introduced the object of my visit. He pulled his mat up close to 
his neck, drew himself into a position of dignity, which brought 
fresh to my memory the manner of John Kemble, when last I saw 
him perfonn the part of Coriolanus, where hie presents himself 
before Auiidius ; the toga being much in the same position as that 
assumed with the kytuka of the native chief. He signified to me 
that he would not control his child, but if she desired to live with 
me, he would not compel her to remain with her present friends. 
I told him that I thought her consent could be obtained, provided 
1 had his, and find means to take her from the Missionaries, who 
would not willingly part with her. " I spent the day with this bold 
warrior and his family, and smoked a pipe with him. Before we 
parted, he devised the means by which I might obtain Emouka. 
He offered to send his youngest son with me to Mungungu, when 
Eranga would ask his sister if slie wished to live with me, and if 
so, the boy would take her to my boat, and then proceed to my own 
establishment. The plaii appeared to me well conceived. I bid 
farewell to the old chief, with Eranga in my charge. I passed an 
imscttled week until'the following Sunday. But " to-morrow and 
to-morrow creeps in this petty pace," and Sunday came. The sun 
rose that morning with golden splendour, and as he dissipated th6 
mists froni the mountains, I manned my boat to visit the people at 
Mungungu, and rob it of the lovely Emouka. My reception ther6 
was as usual kind, and the meeting of Eranga with his sister was 
affectionate. She was more than usually interesting that morning, 
or I thought so. Tlic service of the Church passed over ; in th^ 
meant inie the brother and sister had held a conversation on thq 
subject of his visit ; 1 learned from him that she had given her 
consent, and in the evening every thing would be arranged for her 
being taken to my boat I walked now and then under the verandah, 
in a restless mood until the evening, when at last 1 saw the brother 
and sister on the beach ; he hited her in his arms ; carried her 
ihrouiifh the shallow water towards the boat, and in an instant she 
was concealed. 1 rushed into the house, bid farewell to the family, 
ordered mv bovs to the boat, and in another minute the six oars 
were })lying — making her sides crack as she dashed through the 
ripj)ling waters. Emouka was concealed with a mat, and could 
not be observed by any one iVom the shore ; but soon was released 
from her concealment. Tbe smile of an artless woman beamed on 
her countenance as she looked around and saw the boat clear of the 
establishment at Mungungu. Her jet black eyes sparkled with 
joy ; she seemed to feel that she was relieved — like a school boy 
from his task. I took her by the hand and placed her near me ; — 
a native dignity accompanied her artless nature, and like a young 
bride a something of independence supported her in her flight. 
The southern siui had warmed the complexion of Emouka ; she was 
tropical but not dark. Her black hair flowed gracefully in ringlets 
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feti her Heck, and over her brow — but the luxuriant tresses of 
Emouka required no laborious hour at night to torture them into 
form. Had Canova desired to have rivalled the Venus de Medici 
in sculptured perfection of feature, Emouka would have proved an 
unrivalled study. Her brow was full, which gave scope to her. 
arched eyebrows to expand ; her nose was neither Grecian nor 
Roman — I would give it another name for fame to report, and call 
it the Siddonian. Her lips rose with undulating sweetness — the 
firm texture of the skin of this interesting New Zealandef showed 
her bosom in graceful form, that even the loose skirt which covered 
her shoulders could not conceal its charms. The boat reached 
Mutakaraka, as the evening sky shed its sombre softness on my 
(^welling. On the following morning I rose early, and despatched 
Eranga to his father, with the information that his daughter was 
at Mutakaraka, and I should be glad to see him. The appearance 
of my parlour had improved under the busy hands of Emouka, and 
breakfast was set with cleanly neatness. After our repast, I had 
given orders for my boat to be manned ; I told Emouka if her father 
should descend the river in my absence to detain him until my 
return ; perhaps I should meet him. I had business up the river, 
but having to enter one of the tributary streams of the Wyma, 
where my sawyers were at work, we might not meet. I had just 
{)a8sed towards the beach when I observed a boat at a considerable 
distance, making towards Mutakaraka ; I returned, and with my 
glass could plainly observe the Missionaries* boat. Emouka sur- 
prised me by her manner when I told her of their approach. — 
Although she had been several years with the Missionaries, and 
spoke English well, she now broke out in her native tongue, and 
extending her arms said, " They dare not touch me : I am not a 
shive. 1 am the daughter of a chief, and if they want payment, 
Apee will pay them for my learning." I requested her to go into 
^e bed-room, and when the we were seated, to show herself; I did 
not wish to conceal her. The boat arrived — I met the gentlemen ori 
the beach, and invited them into my house ; the common-place 
observations on the weather had scarcely paseed, when Emouka 

walked through the apartment to the verandan ; Mr. H observed 

het; and commenced a lecture on the impropriety of my conduct, 

#nd commented on the loss Mrs. H ' had sustained by the girl 

being taken from her. I readily admitted the goodness of his 
advice, but I had formed a sincere attachment for the, girl ; I had 

obtained her consent, and the consent of her father. Mr. H 

did not press the matter further, when he found me resolute and 
determined to keep possession. We parted, but not with the 
kindly feelings which usually attended our former meetings. As 
the Missionaries' boat directed its course along the broad Hokianga[ 
river, mine ascended the Wj-ma, when we soon lost sight of each 
other. I inspected the operations of my sawyers, and searched the 
bottom lands for some of the best pine trees, to which we applied 
the cross-cut -saw; — cut down with our axes some of the finest 
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Hpars, lopped offl!u»ir tops, put them on the shoulders of the nioii 
to carry to the river, and in the atltenu>on returned home. 1 found 
the chief Apce waiting for me. Some refreshment was set upon 
the table, but Apee ate little and drank less, which is the habit of 
these people ; spirituous liquors had not then been introduced with 
their baneful erfw^ts. He communicated to me through Emouka 
that he was aware it was the custom with the white people to be 
acquainted with their women a year or two hefore they married 
them ; — his daughter would prove faithful tome. I knew well the 
advantage of the connexion while resident in New Zealand; but I 
likewise knew that were I to treat the girl unkindly my head was 
not safe upon my shoulders. He signified that on the following 
day he would visit me with his family, and his son K jrakow and 
his family. 

On the following day the chief Apee again visited me with his 
family at Mutukaruka ; his boat was loaded with pigs, potatoes, 
coomeras, kc, &c. ; likewise the boat of K3rrakow and his family 
with presents for his sister. It is the custom of the New Zealand 
chiefs to supply the wants of their children after marriage, until 
they acquire every comfort the parent enjoys. Emouka, by the 
established custom, was considered dependent on her father until 
my crops supplied me with every necessai'y. I accepted bis kind 
offering, to prevent any misunderstanding with the old warrior. I 
devoted this day to my new relations, and entertained them in the 
best possible manner. I could observe a silent pride in the family, 
tirising from their new connexion. 

They know well the distinction between the Englishmen who 
bring property into their countrv, and the sawyers or workmen who 
are paid for their labour. The chiefs say — *' It is to the white man 
who does what he is pleased to do, that we will give our daughters, 
for they will be brought up to read and write." But to the work- 
man they say—." We will give you a slave or cookie ; she will work 
like yourself." I was pleased with my new relations, and had 
every reason to feel proud of the abduction of Emouka, for in her 
I enjoyed a cheerful companion, and in my estimation a precious 
•jewel. My table was not only to be supplied by her family with 
many comforts which had given me much trouble to procure, but 
her lather had directed a tract of land to be marked off for me on the 
^{"^'- the dowry of Emouka.- 
Marriages are frequently entered into in Europe, from prudential 
r?o «om' "T"!"" ^n advantageous connexion, where the affections 
Tlv ?nt.^.^A i*^"'' consent^but here my affections were not 
ScMv nf'' t^ '''^'''" .^"?^^'^' ^"* ^ ^^^ acquired a connexion 
Kto assuL ""-^-^ My household affairs 

Kik^. for w^ \''^'^ '>*'*^^^ of economy in the. conduct of 

prevail on her to be C, .m i 1^'' sparingly ; nor could I 
return ag-ain '' ''''' ^'^'^^- ^^^^ ^^s^'^^* was, - Apee will ^ 
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1 wat not a little surprised with the mode of survey adopted in 
!J;he measurement of the land granted to me by my friends. I have 
TJeen accustomed to observe the chain, wheel, and theodolite sys- 
tems of other countries ; and therefore lenabled to mark with dis- 
tinction the acquirements in tiie elements of this science at N€\<r 
Zealand. 

The comer posts being fixed oh the land, the other posts are 
J)laced about 100 yards distant fi'om each other^ around the land j 
these posts are tnade fiat with a tomakawk nearly a foot in breadth ; 
"and on each post is carved a face, which is red ocheredover ; around 
the neck is tied a piece of rope, which they intend to shew as sym- 
t)olical of the land being conveyanced to ailother. The posts are 
all tattooed^ and therefore held sacred. The land is afterwards delinea- 
ted on a piece of paper, which is likewise tattooed, and on the paper 
is drawn as a signature, the tattooed marks on the face of the chief 
to whom the land belonged. This document is delivered to th6 
settler, and acknowledged by all the other chiefs and their tribes. 
The grant by this means is as secure to the occupant as any grant 
Vith the signature of his Majesty's Representative. 

I was led into a moral reflection on the origin of the plan of 
"survey acquired by the New Zealander, and were I to trace it to any 
particular source, I might not stop until I had gone back to the 
"first Surveyor- General on record, in ancient History. Joshua, who 
in his book, chap, the Xviii. verse 4th, when he directed the laud to 
te divided atnong the tribes of Israel in Canaan, effected it by 
paeans of a map constructed on paper ; he appears to have had an 
ttccurate knowledge of survey, which he no doubt had acquired 
•from the Jewish Legislator, wlo received his education in Egyptj 
and was learfted in all the accomplished arts and sciences of tlxe 
Egyptians.* 

. A tract of land being now secure to me wher<3oh I could keep a 
lierd of pigsi I devoted part of my leisure time to procure a sufficient 
number. This custom is pursued by the chiefs at New Zealand, 
and boys are employed to attend them through the day ; they feed 
^on fern, which grows in great abundance to the height of Several 
!feet ; at night the boys bring them home and put them into inclo- 
flures ; there are likcfwise domesticated pigs, which are fed at homo^, 
tind^ow to an extraordinary size. The keeping of pigs in herd;* 
is adopted in place of the common custom in the adjoining Colo- 
tiies of keeping flocks of sheep ; as sheep do nidt thriVe at New Zea- 
land, in consequence of the bad quality of the grasses. It appears 
that the first sheep brought to the Island did not 11 V6 long ; they 
^either suffered from a peculiar reason of tlie year, the bad grass, or 
■'from eating some poisonous herb Cattie have proved to be a good 

[111 . . ■ I ■ ■ . . II . 1 „ 

* Joshua expressly states, chap. i. verse i.., that the individuals sent ^ut bj 
'J«shua^ inea&m*ethe laftd <ii Canaan were accompanied by persons well ih stunted 
ih 'G^dbfMiy, " who could not be mistaken in the UutU from their skiU in tb;j% 
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stock at New Zealand, but do tiot subsist alone on grass ; tbey Hxi 
extremely fond of tbe leaves of tbe Thepackidie tree, and fatten oof 
them. Un this tree there crows a bunch of fruit, not unlike the 
•mall black English grape, but of a still smaller size ; the natives 
make a drink from it, by squeezing the berries through the leaves 
6f the tree into a calabash ; this is a very delightful beverage in th^ 
summer, but the seeds of the berries are rank poison. From the 
berries of this tree the Missionaries make a sort of witie. 

S. 

(To be Continued.) 



THE STRANGER GUEST, 



AN ENGLISH TACB. 



There was in my neighbourhood a farm-house, which waaT 
remarkable, as well for the peculiarity of its structure, as the very 
peautiful country by which it was surrounded. It was very ancient^' 
and had the appearance of being of Saxon architecture. The farm* 
attached to it was of considerable extent, and formed part of the 
estate of a nobleman, who had large possessions in the county, but 
who rarely visited tbem. As a young man, he was conspicuous for 
the generosity of his disposition, a nice sense of honour, and the 
mildness and affability of his manners. His classiical and intellectual 
attainments were of a high order ; and his wit, like Yorick's, was 
wont to "set the table in a roar." He formed an attachtfient to^a 
young lady, who, a month before the day fixed for their union, 
suddenly, and without assigning a reason for the alteration in her 
sentiments, married a nobleman of higher rank. He received the 
intelligence of her faithlessness without uttering a syllable, or 
betraying an indication of anger or sorrow ; nor was he ever known 
to allude to the subject ; but, from that hour, he was a changed 
man. He withdrew entirely from female society, and became a 
member of a fashionable club, where a gre?it part of his time was 
passed. He engaged for a season in play ; but, although his losses 
.were insignificant, he soon grew disgusted with the pursuit, and his 
companions. He then' plunged deeply into politics, and was constant 
fa his attendance at the house ; but the vacuunl in his mind was* 
too vast to be filled by such expedients. He then quitted England, 
and travelled rapidly through France, Italy, and Germany, but 
<;ould not outstrip the phantom that pursued him. At length he 
took up his residence entirely on the Continent, and thus his talentf 
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^ere lost to his country, whose senate he had so often charmed by 
|iis eloquence, and enlightened by his wisdom. 

The management of his estates, in the meantime, was confided tQ 
his steward, Mr. Giles Jenkins ; a man who^ although he vould 
jhave made a grenadier among JL.ilUputians, was but a Lilliputiai^ 
among grenadiers, being in stature exactly five feet two inches, 
pis sallow complexion and forbidding aspect, were by no means 
improved by an obliquity of vision^ and a red nose, which latter 
^decoration was obtained at the expense of his tenaperance. He had 
been originally bred to the law, to the tortuosities of which his 
jnind was admirably adapted, diminutive as was his person^ there 
was room enough in his bosom for the operation of §onje of the 
fiercest passions tl^at defomi humanity. His indomitable arrogance, 
grasping avarice, and insatiable revenge, made him the terror of 
all who were subjected to his influence, particularly of the tenants, 
among whom he exercised the most tyrannical sway. He was. 
moreover, the n^ost consummate hypocrite, and, as far as regarded 
his master, a successful one. 

The farm? at the period of which I am writing, was tenanted by 
Andrew Hodson, whose ancestors had cultivated the sanae ^oil for 
more than a century. 

Andrew had passed his fiftieth year ; but the teniperance of hi§ 
habits, and the healthful nature of his employinent, had protected 
him, in a great degree, from the inroads x?f tinae, qind gave him the 
appearance of being much younger. His complexion exhibited the 
ruddy hue of health ; and, although naturally fair, was imbrowned 
by the sun of many summers. 

Andrew's wife, who had been pTetty, and was then a very comely 
dame, was somewhat younger than himself. Her doniestic virtues 
and acquirenients were adniirably adapted for a farmer's wife ; and, 
although a shrewd, she was a very kjnd-hearted woman. They had 
two children, a son and daughter ; the former about one and twenty, 
jand the latter two years younger. 

Frank Hodson, very like his father in person, was ai> industrious, 
good humoured lad ; aad, when dressed in a smart green riding 
frock, light corduroy breeches, and long leather gaiters, or leggings, 
as they are called, was a very likely obj6ct to draw a second look 
from the village maidens, or even from dames of higher degree, as, 
mounted on his rough-coated fprester, he passed on his way to the 
parket town. 

Those who, in their estiniate of a rustic belle, are unable tq 
.separate the idea of vulgarity from the character, would do gross 
injustice to Amy Hodson, both as regards the style of her beauty, 
and. the gentleness of manner by which it was graced! Nature is 
jio respector of persons ; and, in the formatioi^ of our race, has littl^ 
reference to the stations we are destin«ed to fill ; sii^ce she as often 
pestows the fair heritage of beauty on the child of a peasant as or^ 
the. heiress of a peer Nor am I aware of any thing in the habit^ 
pr occupation of a farmer's daughter, which has not a tendency 
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rather to improve than to impair the 8}niimetry of the form. i^ngF 
rose Mith the lark, breathing as sweet a hymn on the portals of 
heaven, and returning the first glance of Aurora with an eye as. 
bright, and a smile as rosy us her own. Nor vs nature always, 
aristocratic in dispensing understanding, and Amy's was an excellent 
one, on which tlie few advantages she had derived in point of educa- 
tion had not been thrown away. 

The family, parents, and children, were bound together, not only 
by links of the strongest aftection, but by the tirmer bonds of 
religion, of whicli they had all a deep and an influential sense. The 
voice of contention was qever heard in their dwelling. 

Andrew Hodson, for many years had prospered m the worlds but 
on the expiration of the lease, which had descended to him from his, 
father, a reluctance to quit a spot which so many recollections had 
endeared to him, induced liim to take the farm at a rent above its 
value ; so that, instead of saving money every year as he was wont 
to do, he bt»gan to find it a losing coucern. At lengthy however,^ 
the failure ot* a provincial banker deprived him of the few hundreds 
he had laid by, and placed him in circiunstances of much difficulty. 
Thus it happened, that, in lieu of having his homestead surrounded 
by wheat-stacksj the growth of former years, his sheaves were 
transferred directly from the harvest- field to the thrashiug-fioor, 
ar\d the produce was sent to market under all the disadvantages ot 
fi forced sale, to meet his Michaelmas rent. Again, if a horse died, 
or was worn out, he was unable, for want of money, to supply its 
place ; and thus the strength on his farm, became gradually so much 
neduoed, that many acres of his laud, which might have been made 
productive, remained uncultivated. 

Andrew and hisfamilv mot hia rever.se of fortune as became them, 
by the sncrifice of very many comforts, in which, under more 
prosperous circumstances, they were warranted in indulging. The 
old ^an exchanged his favourite hackn.7 for a cart-horse, and 
superiatended the operations of his farm on foot. Frank gave up 
his forest gallovvay to tlie harrow and light plough ; and poor 
Amy's pony was sold to a gentleman in tiie neighbourhood, who 
had taken a fancy to it for his daughter. The privation^ however, 
which they most lamented was the necessity of contracting, not 
only the scale of tlieir hospitality, but the sphere of their charity. 
It is true, the wayfaring man never passed the door unrefreshed, 
nor the houseless wandei-er unrelieved ; and their hearth still shed 
its genial warmth upon the poor dependent, whom they had not the 
heart to displace from his seat in the chiiuney corner ; but there 
were many who weie left bitterly to regret that the liberal hiuid 
shoidd ever be closed by the pressure of calamity. 

Under the influence of all these inauspicious events, they had 
sources of comfort of which the w(jrld could not deprive them. The 
sound of the dance, and the voice of innocent hilaritv, were no 
longer heard in their liall, but t]\e still small voice of an approving 
(conscience consoled them fur the loss. Where a family are thuji. 



united, their home, although it were a hovel, cannot be desolate. 
Instead of sitting down in despair under their misfortune, each' 
strove to cheer and support the other beneath its weight. 
They had all been early taught to look up to their God, and to put 
their trust in His mercy and wisdon^ under every dispensation ; nor, 
at the niorning and evening sacrifice, were their hearts less fervent 
in their thanksgivings for the blessings which were left to them, 
than when they were showered down with a profuser hand. Another 
source of consolation was supplied to therti in the unifoiin respect 
of those around them, who regarded their calamity with that silent 
sympathy which is >^orth all the condolence that proud prosperity 
ever dinged into the ears of the unfortunate. Oflen would the 
neighbouring farmers, aware of the difficulties he laboured under 
for want of strength upon his land, club together, each contributing 
fk horse, and thus furnish him with the use of a team fqr ^ev^ra} 
days; in the busy seasons of seed-time and harvest. 

(To he Continued,/ 
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f7j« whoU of our Dotfie^tic Intelligence i$ extracted from the JournaU of the lslan4 

with trififftg alterations. 

We learn that another shipload of We consider Mr. Oakes one of our best 
freeferaalesisonits way to this Colony ; practical patriots, and worthy of all 
j>ut under what auspices the^ are com^ praise in thus setting so good an exam- 
ing out, we do not know^ Sincerely do pie to his fellow-settlers. We must not, 
we hope that Messrs. Fry and Co. have after this, send to Sydney for salt beef \ 
had no share in the collecting of this we may now, surely, depend upon our- 
importation, but that a more judicious selves for this essential article of domes- 
plan has been adopted than that in tic use. By the way, there was a pet 
yrhich they were concerned. We are pig in the " show," which onlii weighed 
sadly in want of female servants, and if about 600 lbs. ! We never saw a fineir 
|he Commissioners for Emigration will or larger in England. Its price, as now 
send us some good, hard-working, re- dressed, is 7d. per lb. ; beef 8d. ; .and 
spectful, and decent girls — and they may mutton 4d. 

get many hundreds from England alone A bullock driver, charitably supposed 
— they will confer a great benefit upon to have been in a state of intoxication, 
the Colony, and merit cur warmest was found dead on Clarence Plains, th<f 
thanks. We shall look with some wheel of his cart having gone over him. 
anxiety for tlie expected cargo : but We understand that a plan and draw- 
knowing how these affairs are managed ing of a new church have been presented 
at home, we are not very sanguine as to to the Archdeacon by Mr. Peter Scott, 
its quality. However, uous verrom, a talented artist and architect of this 

We were gratified tiie other day, with town, and that they will very probably 
the view of a fine display of butcliers' be approved of, and accepted by the 
meat at Mr. Oakes*s store, at the top of Civil Engineer. We have seen some of 
Elizabeth-street. We say gratified, be- the architectural drawings of this gen- 
cause, although there is nothing very tleman, at Messrs. Darke and Whitta- 
delightful in gazing upon immoderately ker's o^ce : they exhibit a very classical 
;* fat flesh," yet there is something very and elegant taste, with a beauty of style 
pleasant in contemplating the capability and execution, indicative of verysuperiot 
pf the C oiony , as evinced in this instance .talent. ' ' 
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We are happy to find, that the Me- 
chanirs' I nrtitution pro y r e M CB with Bpirlt. 
We muHt call upon the fri(>nd<i ana en- 
courap:er8 of I'seful Knowledtre, to con- 
Iributo their assiHtanru, either by lectur- 
ing, subscribinpr, or by tlie pn'sentation 
•f useful books, &r. The lA'ctures 
hitherto delivered have been highly in- 
teresting;, but wc think, rather too elabo- 
rate. Ah the Institution, however, be- 
co(nes better ki>own, this will be reme- 
died by a fresh accession of l^iecturers. 

A valuable stratum of slate has been 
discovered in the vicinity of the Penal 
Settlement at Port Arthur, some speci- 
mens of which have be<-n sent up to 
town. It is so fine and soft, that it will 
annwer for cyphering slates, as well as 
for covering houses. 

The thieves have l)een very active 
during the former part of the month, 
taking advantage of the weatlier, and 
the long dark nights. Two half chests 
of tea were stolen from Mr. Watchom, 
in the rear of his store in Liverpool^ 
street. The money drawer of Mr. Mason, 
who keeps the A\ hale Fu^hery, was ear- 
ned off with its contents, and afterwards 
found thrown away empty, in an unen- 
doaed new building, where the thief, 
probably, had been occupied in pocket- 
ing the cash. Eleven pounds were also 
abstracted from the writing desk of one 
of the officers in the barracks ; and a 
drunken man, who had a sum of £40 
in notes carefully fastened round iiis 
person, and had gone to sleep in his 
)o<lgings, had the pleasure on awaking 
and coming to his senses, to find him- 
wlf relieved of his charge. The eyes of 
the police, however, are open, and tho 
ppemiing of Uieir ill-gotton gains will, 
doubtless, ensure their apprehension. 

On \Vedne9day, 12th .lune, an ope- 
ration for cataract was ably perfonned at 
Xhe Military Barracks, by Dr. Uussel, 
in tiie presence of Doctors liohan, 
Lloy<l, and nearly every medical man 
in town. It gratifies us exceedingly to 
observe the candour and liberality 
evmcejl on this occasion by J)octors 
Ru^sel and Bohan, in thus rendering 
their operation a matter of professional 
publicity. In Faigland. all " hole and 
corner J^urgery has been long since ex- 
ploded ; and wo hope soon to find it the 
same here. There can be no surer gua- 
rantee of a Surgeon's confidence in him- 
^ir, than m the admission of his pro- 



fpssional brethren as spectators of hif 
operations ; and we feel obliged to th« 
gentlemen whose names we have men 
lioned, for the good example they have 
thus placed before our Colonial Surgeons. 

We obser\'e bvthe reports of the trials 
in the Supreme fcourt, (published in the 
Tasmaniattt) that His Honor, Mr. Jus- 
tice Montap^u, has, by the exercise of his 
authority, mipoeed a fine of £20 upon 
the Sheriff, lor the nonattendance of 
some proper officer of his department in 
the Court. Mr. Young, who usually 
gives general satisfaction, had not loi^ 
left the Court, as our reporter informs 
us ; but as he was not present, when 
his assistance was required. His Honor, 
very properly, we tnink, imposed the 
fine in question. We do not advocate 
the judge's part in this business out of 
any feelings towards himself or Mr. 
Young, individually ; but because we 
think, that when public officers receive 
large salaries, — and these, too, for nq 
very laborious services — the least they 
can do, is to perform their official duties 
with alacrity and without inconveniencQ 
to the public, who pay them. This 
gentle infliction of His Honor may act 
as a useful hint to the officials connected, 
with his court, — and we sincerely hope 
it will. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Grif- 
fiths, the contractor for the long-talked 
of bridge over the North Esk, in this 
town, is not sleeping over his job. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in dri- 
ving the piles ; and the work continuing 
to proceed as rapidly as it has done since 
the order given to Mr. Griffiths, a very 
few months will elapse before we have 
to record the completion of this much- 
needed passage over the Esk. 

Some rogues contrived to enter the 
dwelling-house of the Rev. R. Davis, 
the Chaplain of Norfolk Plains, one 
nighl, lately, and carried off a conside- 
rable quantity of linen, and other arti- 
cles, among which, we hear, was the 
communion plate. 

Caj)tain Stirling is on bis return to 
resume the Government of the settlement 
at Swan River. He has obtained the 
acquiescence of the Home Government 
to his request, as regartls a supply of 
nnsoners to the Swan ; and we may now 
look forward to a more rapid improve* 
ment m \Vestem Australia. We are 
glad to record this intelligence, for, the 
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mbre widely our countrymen are spread ciety, by instituting some substantial and* 
^ver the islands of these Southern seas, sober plan of reform. 
&e better, eventually, it will be for all Lieutenant Desborough has returned 
of us. from Sydney by the Defiance^ schooner. 
We have seen (he first of a series of the Government there refusing to inter- 
Lithographic views, now publishing by fere in the case. We understand, that 
Messrs. Wood and Deane. It is drawn some irregularity in the proceedings at 
by Mr. Atkinson, and printed at Mr. the Police-office here, previously to 
Melville's press, and is by far, the best Lieutenant Desborough's departure for. 
^)ecimen of Lithography we have y6t Sydney, will be made the grounds of 
aeen in the Colony, It represents apart a civil action by that gentleman. The 
of Campbell-street, opposite the Union error is imputed to the Magistrate who 
Tavern, presenting views of the houses issued the warrant for his apprehension, 
of Mr. Gellibrand, Mr. Lowe, Captain . Notwithstanding the , heavy state of 
Wilson, &c. The drawing is executed the roads, and the pressing nature of the 
in a bold, masterly style. We may now farmer's home-avocations at this season 
certainly affirm, that our Lithographic of the year, there has been a plentiful 
press is in excellent working order. supply of wheat in the market since our 
. We have lately observed that it Is no last. This, as much as any thing, 
unusual occurrence for " boys** to be evinces the scarqity of mbney, which is 
brought up to the Police-office for drun- felt every where throughout the Colony ; 
kenness. When the Temperance So- and, even with all the difficulties attend- 
ciety was established, we hoped, from ing the conveyance, only 48. 6d. per 
the well-known zeal of its most active bushel can be obtained for wheat, 4s. 
members, that this hideous vice would for English, 3s. 3d. for Cape barley, and 
receive a salutary check : we regret to 3s. for oats. 

find, however, that no alteration has Our venerable visitor, the Archdeacon, 

bccurred. People get dnink, as usual, left this Colony on the 25th ult. in the 

and publicans get rich ; fines are levied, Jupiter. His Sermon,, preached oi| 

and prisoners punished. May we hope Whit Sunday for the benefit of the Hi- 

that the memoers of the Society in hernia survivors, is now published, anct 

question wUl exert themselves'! They will remain with us, a favorable speci-t 

have a wide field for the exercise of their men of its author's somewhat peculiar 

philanthropy, and might, we are quite style of pulpit eloquence, 
ture^ render an impof tatit benefit to so- 

Gardenin^j 4ec. 

AGRICULTURE. it up, uutil the nett season. By this 

means, the dod becdmes rotted, which' 

July, — Wheat, barley, and oat sow-^ has the effect of a dressing of manure, 
ing, must be continued all this month, 

and land be prepared for peas,- for a ge- gardening. 

tieral crop of which, any time before the 

middle of August, is sufficiently early. No particular observation to make. 

This is generally a good time for break- with respect to the routine of this month, 

ing up new land ; which should after- at all varying from what has been said 

^ards lie just as the plough has turned for May and June. 

Shippings Zntellif^encej 

ARRIVALS. Mr. Furlong, Mr. Cohan, Mr. Cameron, 

June 18. — The schooner Harlequin, Mr. Catr, and Mr. Swift, 

nromSydney,with a general cargo. Pas- t'he ship Strath fieldsay, 476 tons, 

sengers, Mr. Henry Betts, Mr. M'Kil- captain Jones, from Dublin, with a ge- 

lop, Charlotte Bingham, David Hayes, neral cargo. Passengers, Messrs. Fer^^ 

a.nd John Black. guson, Fatlow, and Corry, and .th^ 

19.— The schooner Defiance, from Misses Graves, Black, and Collins, withf 

feydney. Passengers, Lieut. Desbo- 309 in the steerage, 

^ough. Rev. Mr. Manton, Mrs. Manton, 26.— The ship Warrioi, Captaiif 
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Stone, from London 1 8th March. Pa^ 
■eng«*r«, the Kcv. Mr. Palmer, (Kufdl 
Dean) and family, Memrt. Nicholson, 
Markland, Briddon, Kebble, Johnson, 
and Orr, Mim Owen, Mim Pricker, 
Uiree Miatcs Palmer, vrith 42 in the 
■leerage, besides Mr. Stiles, Mr. and 
Mrs. Uarton and three children, Mr. 
Mrs. and Miss Clarke, Mr. Steel, Mr. 
Thomson, Mr. Henry, Mr. F. Stilos; 
and 36 in the steerage for Sydney. 

30. — The ship Jano, 272 tons, Cant. 
F. Tappen, from London, with 1 13 fe- 
male prisoners. Surgeon Superintendent, 
R. Dunni 

DEPARTVUES. 

JtTNi 2. — The Colonial brig Taroar, 
lor Macquarie Harbour. 



4.— The Cotonl&l brig Isaliella. fof 
Port Arthur. 

7.— The barque Henry Porchcr for 
Sydney, with part of her original cargo 
and pamengeiB, and the following? from 
this Port : — Mra. Baraes, Mr. Joseph 
Widows, Mr. Robert Kerr» asd Mr. 
M'Kentie and child. 

10.— The ahip I^otus, ftw Sydney, 
with 18 of the pjamengets saved from 
the wreck bif the Hibemta, Miss White, 
and Mr. Jained Browne'. 

19.— The cutter Blackbird, for Syd- 
ney, with a cargo of vegetables and 
apples. 

25.— The ship Jupiter, for Sydney. 
Passenger, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Broughtbn and frunily, H. G. Harring- 
ton, Esq., Lieutehants Ottet and Craw- 
ley. 
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Major Schaw, to be Assistant Policio 
Magistrate in the Police district at Both- 
well, vicB D'Arcy Wentworth, Esq. 

Mr. Robert Hawkins to be division 
bonstable at Little Swan Port, Police 
Pistrict of Great Swan Port, vice Mr. 
Buxton — ^to take effect from 8th of June. 
Mr. Archibald M'Intyre, td be 
.JPostmaster at Fiiig|Kl) in the Police dis- 
Wct of Campbell Town. 

Mr. Thomas Furlong, to be Chief 
District Constable in the Police District 
of Great Swan Port, rice Mr. Adam 
Amos, dismissed. 

Mr. William Johnson, to be Post- 
baster in the Police District of Brigh- 
ton, lice Mr. Wm. Hutton, resigned. 

The Sheriff has summoned the fol- 
lowing Magistrdtes as Assessors for the 



service of the Civil Side bf the Supren^ 
Couri, on the days marked oppoaiis 
their respective names : — 

Tuesday, 9th July, at 10 o'clock a: 
M., John Bell, Esq., J. P., W^illiam 
Sorell, Esq., J. P., Jameb ScOtt, Esq; 
J. P. 

Wednesday, 10th July, at 10 o'clock 
A. M., Charles Swanston, Ksq., J. P.; 
Charles M'Lachlan, Esq., J. P., Jdhii 
Beamoht, Esq., J. P. 

Thursday, 11 th July, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., John Montague, Esq., J. P; 
James England, Esq., J. P., Joseph 
H. Moore, Esq. J. P. 

Saturday, 13th July, at 10 o'clock, a. 
M., WUliam GeUibrand, Esq., J. P.. 
John Bell, Esq., J. P., WUliam Sorell; 
Esq. J, P. 
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BfRTHS. 

. On Saturday 1st June, the Lady of 
W. A. Bethune, Esq., was safely deli- 
vered of a daughter, at Dunrobin. 
. On Sunday, 16th June, Mrs. L. 
Dickenson, of Melville-street, of a 
daughter. 

On Monday, 17th June, at Launces- 
ton, Mrs. P. W. Welsh, of a daucrh- 

•llir. 



DEATH. 

We are extremely sorry to announce 
the death of Mr. Wells, at the Cornwall 
Bank, occasioned by lock-jaw, in con- 
sequence of a sudden change bf tempe- 
rature. Bui at the same time, we have 
to congratulate the Colony upon the 
fact, that this is the first instance of 
lock-jaw occiurring here, without being 
caused by wounds. — Tatmanian, 
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ON EMIGRATION. 
WITH SOME REMARKS OS THE SUIPMExXT PER " PRINCESS ROYAL." 



The tide of emigration has set in so strongly towards this 
Colony, and has added of late so numerously to its population, that 
the subject is one of no trifling importance to every one connected 
in any degree with its interests. Judging, indeed, from what has 
recently appeared in the Newspapers, we are inclined to believe, 
that the attention of the people is a good deal directed to the consi- 
deration of Emigration ; at all events the subject merits attention, 
and we shall devote a page or two to its discussion. 

It is very certain^ that Emigration, judiciously carried on, would 
not only materially benefit the Colony, but conduce, at the same 
time, to the advantage of the Emigrant, but as Emigration is nam 
performed, it is fraught with all manner of mischief, and this is 
dependent upon a cause which is continually operating to nullify its 
best and wisest ends. This cause has its origin in the supineness 
of the Home Government, arising, we must think, from ignorance 
of the actual state of the Colony, and, in some measure, from that 
indifference, which is natural to all great men, when the object is 
not immediately within scope of their cognizance. This supineness 
is productive of both a remote and an immediate e\al ; — as a proof 
of the former we may adduce the iniquitous schemes, practised at 
home, by a set of sharpers, who, under false pretences, allure per- 
sons to emigrate, merely for the sake of pocketing their passage- 
money ; and in proof of the latter, we have only to allude to the 
Government system of sending out Pensioners, and the only other 
folly which they have yet committed — the shipment of the free 
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fi'iiiali's. l»v till' Prhtcitss R<///af. On each of these practices, we 
shall pri'Si'Mtly olii'r somo miiiirks — (X'cuin'iiig ourselves at presenty 
vith a tow u!)s(Tvatif)iis on Kmigratiou ** in general." 

From tho wrotrhed condition of the lower orders at home — Emi- 
gration has for Honie time occupied the serious attention of the 
liritish (iovornnii'nt : and, in order to facilitate its operations, a 
board has Ihhmi fonnod, under the title of His Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for Emigration. The individuals composii^ tnis board are 
men ot* high ])olitical integrity — the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
llowic'k, Sir. Flllis, and another gentleman, whose name we do not 
recollect, while Mr. KUiott, brother to Captain Elliott, Secretary to 
the Admiralty, acts as secretary : and to these gentlemen are 
referred all matters relating to the important subject of Emigration. 
Wc have conceded to these Commissioners the virtues of high 
political integrity ; but, we humbly conceive, that these are not the 
only virtues recjuisite for the proper performance of the duties 
necessarily attached to an office of such great responsibility. His 
Grace ot'Kichmond is Post-Master-General of the United Kingdom 
— ^niy Lord Ilowick is I'nder Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
both appointments, we opine, demanding the whole and undivided 
attention of their occupants ; indeed we do not think that any of 
these honorable Commissioners have the time, even if they had 
the inclination, to attend to the duties of their appointments. We 
do not say this heedlessly; for by their fruits shall they be known,' 
and of what (juality these fruits are, we shall presently very clearly 
perceive. 

In considering the probable benefits of Emigration, it is tod 
much the fashion at home, to calculate only upon those advantages,- 
which the Mother Country is likely to derive from the actual 
abstraction of so much surplus population. The destination and 
welfare of the Emigrants themselves, are seldom weighed with suf- 
ficient attention : — they are starving at home^-they cannot meet a 
worse fate abroad ; at all events, their abstraction is a measure of 
tiseful expediency ; and away they go to Van Diemen's Land, or 
America. Every plan of Emigration, which has emanated from 
the Government, is strikingly illustrative of this narrow policy. 
Nothing, we conceive, allbrdsa more decided propf of this, than the 
mode adopted of sending out the old soldier pensioners. That the 
Government is a gainer by this proceeding is sufficiently obvious ; 
and the accomplished financier, who hit upon this sage method of 
diminishing that political incubus, the Pension List, evinced a 
degree of enlarged philanthropy, every way worthy of his age and 
country. The plan adopted towards these Veterans is to advance 
them a certain sum, by way of a commutation of their pension,- 
by which they may pay their passage, and have a few pounds in 
their pocket, when they reach this Colony. 

If we rightly understand the principle upon which pensions 
have been iiwarded to these persons, we take it for granted, that, 
tinlike certain sinecurists, whom we could name, they must have in 
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soHjie way or other earned them. The title of " Ould Veteran," 
implies a servitude of no ordinary duration ; and, after spending 
the best part of their lives in the service of their country, they are 
humanely transported by the Government to this remote place, to 
begin the world anew, and with diminished powers of exertion. 
There is a degree of refined cruelty in this plan, which is by no 
paeans creditable to the British Government ; for the Veteran, in 
very many instances, is not even so certain of subsistence as the 
Crown prisoner ; andasto4abour for his subsistence — what labour 
can be possibly expected from an old, worn-out soldier ! But sup- 
posing the soldier not worn out, he is still a sojdier, aijd unfitted 
for the active agricultural* occupation, so requisite' in a Colony like 
this. What, then^ is the consequence of these Veteran importations t 
The Colony is encumbered with a quantity of *^ useless trash," who 
soon contrive to drink away the remainder of their conjmutatiou 
money, and thea become dependent upoi> casual charity for their 
actual subsistence. But the Mother Country is relieved of tbemj^ 
and the Pension List eased of an item. 

. But it is not merely by the useless or incapable quality of the 
importation that the Colony is made to suffer : it has to defray a 
portion of its own expence,-: — a certain sum being appropriated out 
of the monies received for the sale of Crown Lands. Here, again, 
is an effregious error on the part of our Legislators at horne. By 
abolishmg the granting of Land, they have destroyed one great 
inducement to the really industrious and respectable Settler ; and 
although the amount of the Crown sales may look very pretty upon 
a balance sheet of accounts, it is, in truth, but so much capital 
abstracted from the Colonists, and of little or no use, as an addition, 
Jo the circulating medium of the Colony. 

. The most extraordinary transaction as regards Emigration, int 
which the Home Government has been concerned, was the importa- 
jion of the free females, per Princess Royal. The mode in which 
this was effected explains very intelligibly how little the Emigration 
^Committee care about the proper performance of their duties ; and 
as a brief account of thiscurio^jis importation may prove interesting, 
if not instructive, we now subjoin it,-«— merely observing, that it is 
derived from sources, which we can rely upon as perfectly authentic. 
The great disproportion of the female to the male population of 
our Australasian Coloijies has long been a subject of serious consi- 
.deration with the British jGovernment. In order, therefore, to 
supply so important a deficiency. His Majesty's Conjmissioners for 
Emigration determined to send out a number of respectable females, 
between the ages of sixteen and thirty, the majority of whom were 
to be collected from the agricultural districts, where it is known, 
that there are paany young women, who, having been brought up 
in such a manner, as to be well qualified for the duties of servitude 
in the family of a farmer, are unable to procure at home such 
situations, or to gain, even, an houest livelihood, and who would^ 
therefore, gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of emigrating 
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to a Colony, in which they could rely ujwn the means of immediate 
and profiluble ciuplovnient. 

The plan origin.illy adopted by the Commissioners for facilitating 
the accomplishment of this truly lienevolent purpose, consisted in 
appropriating a certain sum, arising from the sale of Crown lands in 
the interested Colonies, to defray a moiety of the expence (about 
£8) of conveying a certain number of Female Emigrants to the 
Colonies in (piestion, — the other moiety ofthepassage-monev tobe 
paid by the Kinigrants themselves. This, we say, was the original 
plan : but in the instance, to which we now more particularly allude, 
this plan was entirely 8Ui)er8eded by the total defrayment of the 
expence of the passage by the Government, who, in April 1832, 
took up a ship, the Pnnccss Itoyal, commander, Joseph Grim- 
wood, which they victualled with public stores, precisely on the 
]>rinciple of a prison ship, contracting, as in the case of convicts, 
for the conveyance of two hundred passengers, at the rate of 
£3 138. 4d. per ton freightage. 

It was evidently the intention of the Government to do their 
business very handsomely ; for, in addition to the engagement of a 
Surgeon, they provided a Matron and Chaplain, the former being 
accompanied by her daughter, the latter by his wife, while the 
surgeon took with him a wife and child — the passage of the whole 
being defrayed by the Government, at the rate of £78 each for the 
males, £o'J each for the females, and £20 for the Doctor's child. 
This, however, was the only remuneration, which these individuals 
received for their services, with the exception of an optional gratuity 
of £20 to the Surgeon, dependent upou the award of the Lieutenant 
Governor. 

This arrangement of conveying the Emigrants, free of all expence, 
wa5 productive of considerable mischiof, by opening the door to the 
embarkation of a number of indigent and unprincipled persons. In 
addition, too, to the latitude thus given to the encroachments of the 
disreputable, the Commissioners for Emigration authorized three 
primte, irresponsible individuals, named William Fry, Thomas 
\Vilson, and John Pirie, men of especial note in the good city of 
London, to seek out, search for, and supply this experimental cargo 
of two hundred free female emigrants. It is true, that these three 
private individuals were members of" A Committee, associated for 
charitable purposes," but thev were living in London,— all their 
leelings and pursuits were identified with the trading interests of the 
metropolis; and could the Commissioners, or anv one else, suppose, 
that any one of these busy citizens would forego the chance of a 
^"iafriMT^^K !"""' 2''"^ ^'"■''3^ ^^^^'" t^ ^"y of the great agricultural 
iheml% A^^V' '""'•^^'^ ^^^ ^^^i^ ^'^^y interc?8ting Emigration 
benerienc-?^^^^^ P'^'^^-^ ^"^^^^ ^«^^^'^« of philanthropy and 

iXfor1^^^uL,i^ ''^J^'i'^'^?^^ ?'^^ benevolence are beautiful sub- 
^^lUtanrunT^^^ ^^^^^^^^.^^ion ; but they never have, and never 

wlSchlrcon^^^^^^^^^ 

uauy aestroyiug the holy purposes of charity in the 
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shape of filthy lucre. Never before were the good intentions of 
Government more completely frustrated, than they were in this 
instance. 

Instead of collecting a cargo of respectable females from the agri- 
cultural districts, what did these three London gentlemen do ? In 
the first place, they went to the different institutions, set apart for 
the reception and reformation of those unfortunate females, who had 
fallen from the paths of virtue, and selected *' at one fell swoop," 
more than half their cargo from amongst — certainly not the least, 
amiable— of these unfortunate creatures ! What did they do next 1? 
Why they went to the difierent Work-houses, — to St. George's and 
St. Giles's, and to the Refuge for the Destitute, and the Chelsea School 
of Reform, and from these appropriate nurseries they actually 
collected some sixty or seventy more, — leaving, out of a cargo of 
more than two htindred women, and children, the astounding pro- 
portion of about thirty respectable individuals ! Was this fair to 
the Government ? Was it fair to the Colony, whose population this 
tremendous importation was intended to increase and improve ? 
Was it fair to the Emigrants themselves ? Very flir, indeed, was 
it from being fair to any of the parties most intimately interested. 

After a protracted voyage of great peril and disaster— for there 
does not appear to have been any proper controul or managemert 
on board — the ship was providentially preserved from de^ruction 
by stranding in a sheltered bay, more than a hundred miles from 
Hobart Town. The Lieutenant Governor, with his usual zeal and 
promptitude, immediately repaired to the spot, accompanied by the 
Chief Police Magistrate, and the Colonial Aide'de-Camp, and as 
he had been most favourably impressed, by sundry despatches from 
the Secretary of State at home, with the respectable condition of 
the cargo assigned to him, his surprize must have almost equalled 
his disgust, when the passengers by the Princess Royal were first 
presented to his scrutiny. * His natural shrewdness discovered, at 
a glance, the wretched, unmarketable quality of the consignment ; 
and he quitted the ship, deeply prejudiced against all connected 
with her. But His Excellency was too well versed in the duties 
of his appointment, not to pay the most scrupulous and implicit 
obedience to his instructions from home. Every attention, there- 
fore, was paid to the newly arrived Emigrants, and every assist- 
ance afibrded to the ship in her disastrous situation. Dr. Thom- 
son's steam boat was engaged to proceed to the wreck, and to con- 



* One of the first startling indications of tlie quality of the cargo was an appli-r 
cation to the Chief Magistrate for a search warrant, in order, if possible, to discover 
a portion at least of the property which had been stolen. On enquiry, however, 
we learn, that the two or three persons who suffered any loss in this way, have 
entirely to blame their own utter carelessness. We have reason to believe, also, 
that the losses alluded to were much and wickedly exaggerated by the persons in 
question, particularly as some of the property, alleged to have been stolen, was of 
euch a kind as to have been easily discovered, and as easily identified. 



itit'sc few woi'lhy, Ijiit mcjflt unfortunate young wnnum — Jeliiiled, 
as they were, by the glaring misrepresentations of Messrs. Fry and 
Company. Let us for one moment reflect upon the wretched con- 
dition of these unhappy exiles. There is iroplauted in the breast 
of every modest female, a cei-tain sense of honour — fiistidious, it 
may be, but still estimable — which renders her aoulely sensitive 
to the degradation of any compulsory association with those, whose 
characters are open to animadversion and censure. What, then, 
must these deceived and misled young women have experienred in 
their five months' compidsory companionship with the inmates of 
peniteutiariea and worlt-houseB — of this hon'id place, and thai 
horrid place, when they had no means of escape — none, even of 
temporary separation fi'om their abandoned associates ? We really 
think, that the collectors of this strange and heterogeneous ^^ f/y," 
are answerable for much more than their consciences can ever re- 
concile. And will it be believed, that the Government, or rather 
" His Majesty's Commissioners for Emigration," contemplate the 
exportation of two thousand fi-ee females, precisely upon this pre- 
cious plan ? The Red Hover cargo to Sydney, was a portion of 
this number ; but as they consisted of frisky young girls from 
Ireland, Openly selected from aimdry Irish Institutions — placed 
under proper control, and unconnected " intirely" with English 
" ri!spectal)ility," they have done much better than the " Prin- 
cesaeS Royal. ^' We observe, too, that the Government is adver- 
tising for more Female Emigrants," * in conjunction with the 
Society for the Refuge of the Destitute. Why cannot the Commis- 
sioners for Emigration do their own business without the meddling 
assistance of any society, or set of men ? We presume they are 
paid for their very arduous and indefatigable, and most valuable 
services ; they ought, therefore, to devote at least some time and 
trouble to the proper performance of their duties. Let us hope, 
however, that, in any future scheme of this sort, the British Go- 
vernment will duly and deliberately weigh and consider every 
point of their undei-taking. The old and usual, and moat conve- 
nient plan of official Emigration, will not avail here. It is not 
enough, that the pauper population of England should be purged 
of its surplus mendicity ; or that the stews and brothels of the 
metropolis should he diligently searched and weeded of their 
BUperfluouH inmates, because (thanks to the Home Government,) 
there is plenty of idle and useless trash — both male and feoialc — 
already m the Colony. Respectable females, who will resolutely 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and fill situations ready to receive 
them, are much wanted, and would meet with immediate and ample 
encouragement. Such females would speedily receive pressing 
invitations from the most resptctable and highly esteemed settlers ; 
and we do not hesitate to anirm, that, eventually, their " domi- 
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6f a particular enttiblishment, or a fttvorite »[>«; illation. Thi; only 
work, upon whieh the English reader can rely for authentic infor- 
mation, and the only one, which contains the twst kind of informa- 
tion, is the k^an Diet/ten's J,attd jllntattack ; and although thia 
" little book" cannot be expected to contain all the information, 
that an Emigrant may require, it is sufficiently explicit for all or- 
dinary purposes. 

But we would not advise the Emigrant to bather himaelf with 
over much reading. We will just sketch an outline for his 
guidance, pledging ourselves neither to exaggerate ou the one hand, 
nor under-rate on the other. 

Putting out of the question the perils and privations incident to 
H. voyage of sixteen thousand miles, the virtues and qualifications 
of an Emigraat, who desires to do well in Van Dicmen's I^nd, 
need not be Very miraculous. Industry, perseverance, sobriety and 
patience, with a tolerable share of judgment and caution — in one 
word, unvarying steadiness — are tlie principal ; and if we add to 
these, a small capital of a few h\indred pounds, the freaks of For- 
tune must be very capricious indeed, if their possessor does not 
succeed to his heart's content But here, we may be stopped by 
the question — " Who but an ideot would Emigrate at all, if he had 
acapital of afewhundredpounds?" "No one, most sissuredly," 
we readily answer, " who was impressed with the idea inculcated 
by the sagacious scribbler in Tke .4lla»." But let us briefly put 
the following case r — Suppose an industrioiis, sober, and frugal 
farmer, after twenty or thirty years of downright slavery — fighting 
raanl\iily, all the time, against a most irightiul host of direct and 
indirect taxation, aud striving " earth and heaven" to pay his way— 
with his wife, as sober, frugal, andindustrious as himself, and some 
half dozen children, in everyway worthy of their parents. Suppose 
such a man, we say, upon a timely consideration of his afl'airs, 
were to discover, that a perseverance in his unequal warfare would 
entail upon him certain aud inevitable ruin, while, hy the very 
simple mode of disposing of his stock, and regularly selling off, he 
could pay twenty shillings iu the pound, and put some five or six 
hundred pounds in his pocket, to boot — would not such a man 
very materially mend his condition by Emigration ? There cannot 
te a doubt upon the question ; and we will briefly tell him hnw he 
would bggt mend it by coming at once, and as soon as he could, to 
this Colony. 

On his arrival, his first object will be the purchase of some land 
^for the " good old times" of gratuitous grants are all gone by ; 
and if he purchase his location from the Government, let him care- 
fully select his acres. With the assistance of his sons, and that of 
the prisoner- servants, who will, in course of time, be assigned to 
him, he will soon clear enough land for a beginning. As we are 
speaking of an industrious and prudent man, we need hardly advise 
liim to observe one important and material point — that is, to do a 
little at a time, and to do that little well. If his grant consist of a 
2 p 
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nare Tiope our friends at home, when they pernse our remarks, will 
form a more favorable idea of Van Diemen's Land, and a kinder 
notion of its inhabitants. 

R. 



AVSTRALASIA. 



A Poem, which obtained the Chancellor's Medal, at the Cambridge 

Commencement, 1823. 



BY WINTHORP MACK WORTH PRAED, 

Trinity College. 



The sun is high in Heaven — a favouring breeze 
Fills the white sails, and sweeps the rippling seas \ 
And the tall vessel walks her destined way, 
And rocks and glitters in the curling spray. 
Among the shrouds — all happiness and hope — 
The busy seaman coils the rattlin? rope. 
And tells his jest, and carols out nis song, 
And laughs Jiis laughter, vehement and long ; 
Or pauses on the deck, to dream awhile 
Of his babes' prattle, and their mother's smile. 
And nods the head, and waves the welcome hand. 
To those who weep upon the lessening strand. 

His is the roving step and humour dry — 
His the light laush — and his the jocund eye — 
And his, the feelmg — ^which in guilt or grief 
Makes the sin venial, and the sorrows brief. 
But there are hearts that merry deck below. 
Of darker error, and of deeper woe — 
<>hildren of wrath and wretchedness — who grieve 
Not for the country, but the crimes they leave. 
Who, while for them on many a sleepless bed. 
The prater is murmived, and the tear is shed. 
In exile and in misery, lock'd within 
Their dread despair — their unrepented sin ; 
And, in -their madness, dare to gaze on Heaven, 
Mullen and cold — ^unawed and unforgiven. 
T^ere the gaunt robber, stem in sin and shame, 
3hew8 his dull fdttures and his iron frame ■; 
And tenderer: pilferers creep in silence by. 
With quivering lip, fiushea brow, and vacant eye» 
And some there are, who, in the close of day. 
With drooping jaw, weak step, and temples grey> 
Cro tottering forth — ^to find across the wave, 
. A flhfOit, sad sojourn, and a foreign grave. 
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And some» who look their lon^ and last adieir 

To the white cliia» which Yaniih from their view. 

While youth gtill blooms, and Tigour nerves the 

The blood flows freely, and the pulse beats wasHi» 

The hapless female stands in silence then. 

So weak, so wan, and yet so sadly fair. 

That those who gase a nide, untutored tribe. 

Check the rude question and the wounding gibe s 

And look and long to strike the fetter off. 

And stay to phy, though they come to scoff. 

Then o*er her cheek there runs a burning blush. 

And the hot tears of shame begin to rush 

Forth from their swelling orbs. She turns away. 

And her white filers o*er her eyelids stray > 

And still the tears through those white fingers glide. 

Which strive to check them — or at least to hide. 

And there the stripling, led to plunder's school 

Ere passion slept, or reason leatn'd to rule. 

Clasps his young hands, and beats his thvobbing bnui>. 

And looks with marvel on his galling chain.. 

Oh ! you may guess, from that unconscious gaze. 

His soul hath dream'd of those far fadine days. 

When rudely nurtured on the mountain s brow. 

He tended day by day his father's plough ; 

Blest in his day of toi(-~his night of ease — 

His life of purity — his soul of peace. 

Oh, yes ! to day his soul hath oackwanl been 

To many a tender face and beauteous scene ; 

The verdant valley and the dark bfown hill. 

The small fiiir garaen and its tinkline rill, 

The ^randame's tale, believed at midnight hour — 

His sister singing in her myrtle bower ; 

And she — the maid of every hope bereft — 

So fondly loved — alas ! so falsely left. 

The winding path, the dwelling in the grove, 

1'he look of welcome, and the kiss of love. 

These are his dreams — but these are dreams of bliss — 

Why do they blend with such a lot as this ? 

And is there nought for him but grief and gloom — • 
A lone existence, and an early tomb 1 
Is there no hope of comfort, and of rest 
To the seared conscience and the troubled breast % 
Oh ! say not so ! In some far distant clime, 
W^here lives no witness of his early crime, ** 
Benignant Penitence may haply muse 
On purer pleasure — and on brighter views ; 
And slumbering virtue wake at last to claim 
Another being and a fairer fame. 
Beautiful land ! within whose quiet shore 
Lost spirits may forget the stain they bore. 
Beautiful Land ! with all thy blemished shades 
Of waste and wood, rude rocks and level glades,, 
On thee — on thee I gaze — as Moslems look 
To the blest Islands of their Prophet's book ! 
And oft I deeM, that, link'd by matric spell. 
Pardon and peace upon thy valleys^dwell-^ 
Like two tweet Houris, beckoning o'er the deep 
1 he souls that tremble, and the eyes that weep - 
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Therefore on thee, undrying sunbeams throw 

Their clearest radiance, and their warmest glow ; 

And tranquil night's cool gales and gentle showers 

Make bloom eternal in thy sinless bowers. 

Green is thy turf-rstem winter does not dare 

To breathe his blast, and leave his ruin there ; 

And the charm'd ocean roams thy rocks around . 

With softer motion, and with swifter sound. . ^ 

Among thy blooming flowers and blushing fruit 

The whispering of young birds is never mute ; 

And never doth the streamlet cease to swell 

Through its old channel in the hidden dell. 

Oh ! if the muse of Greece had ever strayed 

In solemn twilight through thy forest glade. 

And swept her lyre, and walk d thy meads along 

The liquid echo of ^y ancient song — 

Her fabling fancy in that hour had found 

Voices of music-'^hapes of grace around. 

Among thy trees, witn merry step and glance 

The Dryad then had wound her wayward dance, 

And the cold Naiad in thy waters fair 

Bathed her white breast, and wrung her dripping hair. 

Beautiful land ! upon so pure a plain 
Shall superstition hold her hatea reign 1 
Must bigotry build up her cheeriess shrine 
In such an air — in such an earth as thine 1 
Alas ! religion from thy placid ides 
Veils the warm splendour of her. heavenly smiles ; 
And the wrapt gazer on the beauteous plan 
Pjnds nothing dark — except the soul of man. 

{To he continued,) 



DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 



VOLTAIRE AND SHAKSPEARE. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Ah, my dear Shakspeare., bow do you do. I am delighted to see 
you. 

8HAKSPEARE. 

Monsieur Voltaire, I am your very humble servant. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Where have you hid yourself this age ? Do you not know how 
glad I always am to meet you ? I could almost suspect you of 
avoiding me. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Why, really Monsieur, you keep such high company, that I 
think it would be very presumptuous in me to intrude myself 
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on you or them. You are so surrounded with princes, dukes^ 
duchesses, aud folks of that description, that I think it best be* 
comes me to keep a respectful distance. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Yes — yes ; as you say, they are so numerous, that they often 
become troublesome ; but pray don't let them keep you away. No 
matter who may be with me, I shall always be happy to recognize 
you, 

SHAKSPEARE. 

1 feel very grateful indeed for your condescension, but really the 

rersonages you are so familiar with, are of so elevated a rank, that 
scarcely can muster courage enough to avail myself of your kind- 
ness. I think it was but yesterday I saw a king detaining you by 
the lapelle of your coat. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I recollect ; it was that plague of my life, Frederick. The other 
day he stopped me, and as usual seized my breast button ; but 
looking behind him for a moment or two, to speak to Maurepas, 
who was passing at his back, I took the opportunity of drawing 
out my penknife, slipping it off, and mixing in the crowd. This 
was done in a moment, and when he turned his head, all he found 
in his hand was the button, with which to consult on those detest-^ 
able verses of his, with which he so eternally persecutes me. 

SH^KSPEARE. 

Excellent. 

VOLTAIRE. 

The fact is, I find him a nuisance of a very serious nature ; and 
he presumes infinitely too much on the circumstance of his having 
been a king when on the earth. He has a variety of means, too, of 
boring his unfortunate acquaintances. I thought my head would 
have been split this morning, listening to him blowing the upper 
notes on a cursed new flute he had laid hold of. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The acquaintance of a monarch is a great honour, and that is 
generally bought, Monsieur Voltaire, as you must well know, at a 
high price, 

VOLTAIRE. 

Yes ; but I have latterly taken a great fancy for bargains, and 
must therefore decline dealing with him. In fact I have made up 
my mind to give him a broad hint, and that • very speedily, that I 
do not wish to be troubled any further with him. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Indeed ! surely you would not go so far as that. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I certainly shall. He has not got the mjomidon here, whom he 
let slip at me once before, when we had a trifling misunderstanding ; 
and to be candid with you, I have an old grudge against him, not- 
withstanding our apparent reconciliation, for the manner in which 
he laid me and my neice by the heels at Frankfort, which I shall 
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ifottfe of these days satisfy in a friendly way. But again, my dear 
Shakapeare, I request you will not be so unsocial and shy. as you 
have lately been, but that you will come amongst us^ and in a 
word become one of our circle. 

SHAKSFEARE. 

I am honored by your notice, Monsieur Voltaire ; but really it 
becomes the son of a poor wool dealer to have a little modesty^ 
when invited into such company ; and really, I — 

VOLTAIRE. 

Nay, now you display too much ; and you may take my advice 
on the point, when I tell you I was remarked, my self once for diffi- 
dence and tnauvaise honte, and that they very much injured my 
early prospects and progress. 

SHAKSFEARE. 

Ahem ! 

' VOLTAIRE. 

However, the applause I received, -and the honours which were 
heaped upon me, I confess, soon cured these defects in my cha- 
racter. I corresponded par par with Kings and an Empress — re- 
ceived as many box€s from them, as would contain the stock of a 
respectable snuff dealer — and above all, was crowned with laurel at 
the Comedie Frangais, 

SHAKSFEARE. 

These were indeed honourable distinctions, Monsieur Voltaire^ 
All I can boast of are thrown into the shade by them. Sonae in- 
deed I think you would smile at, if not consider me disgraced by. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Nay, my dear Shakspeare, you wrong me there. But to what do- 
you allude? 

SHAKSFEARE. 

The first night of the performance of my first play, Romeo and 
Juliet, the boys, whom I had formerly employed to hold the horses 
of the gallants and rufflers, who frequented the theatre (.when busi-^ 
ness came in too fast on me to perfoim it all myself); carried me 
in triumph through the streets to my lodgings in East Cheap, and 
kept bonfires lighted, and huzzas, deafening the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, until the sun rose. As to pecuniary patronage, all 
I ever obtained from the great, was a gift of one thousand pounds 
from the Earl of Southampton, when I was in difficulties, to com- 
plete the sum with which I purchased the little estate to which I 
retired in Warwickshire. 

VOLTAIRE. 

That testimony of admiration was certainly more to the purpose 
than your horse boys' acclamations. They certainly were not the 
best of critics, nor was their applause of the most refined and flat- 
tering description, or that whicn would raise a man much in his 
own estimation. But you must recollect, Shakspeare, that what I re- 
ceived was more the reward of my scientific efibrts, and my studies 
as a natural philosopher, than of my productions in literature. 
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SUAKSPEARE. 

So I have always understood ; for you know, of these matteH 1 
am entirely ignorant ; and indeed Of others, which men of letter^ 
are versed in, nearly as little. I got hut a smattering of Latin at 
school, and when Ben Johnson returned from Flanders, he u^d td 
make such a parade of hb French, that I was forced to learn some 
in my own defence. 

VOLTAIIlE 

What a pity your education was so defective. Who can say< 
had you received the advantages in that way which I did, what 
you might not have accomplished. As for myself, you are pos- 
sibly not aware that my works embrace examples of history, bio^ 
graphy, epic, tragic, comic, and miscellaneous poetry, politics^ 
ancient and modern, theology, criticism in all its branches, novels, 
satires, disq^uisitions on the fine arts, epigrams, letters on all ima- 
ginable subjects and translations. 

SHAKlSPEARE. 

Wonderftil ! 

VOLTAIRE. 

Not to enumerate what I have done in the exact sciences, which 
1 need not particularize, as from your deficiency in the preparatory 
studies necessary to comprehend them, the very name of my 
essays would scarcely be intelligible to you. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I have no doubt. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I have always regretted my attention was so distracted by va- 
rious pursuits, the public life I led, and the persecutions I endured, 
that I could never give myself up entirely, as 1 so much desired, 
to mathematical enquiries. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I have heard it very generally lamented. But since 1 have been 
honored so far by your conversation, I must make bold to com- 
plain of some wrongs at your hands, which 1 have long desired to 
mention to you. 

VOLTAIRE. 

How ! wrongs ! Explain them. I am totally imconscious of any. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

In the first place, you have called my productions " monstrous 
farces which they term tragedies." 

VOLTAIRE. 

I own such a passage is in my works, but believe me when I 
assure you it is a — a — an error of the press ; and for these it is not 
fair to hold me accountable. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Certainly. I beg pardon — 

VOLTAIRE. 

1 admit I have charged you with playing the very devil with the 
unities, and often offending against hiensance ; as for instance, 
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^hen you make Othello stifle Desderi^ona before the audience, 
^ut I must also reihiad you that i always admitted your kii'ew- 
iedge of the human heart to be equal to any one who ever held a 
^en. 

iSHAKSPEARE. 

I am much obliged by your compliment, but t cannot with any 
conscience accept it. The only time my judgment in that waj^ 
.was tried, waS in the deer stalking affair, which forced rne froni 
Warwickshire. The MloW who gave Sir Thomas Lucy the infor- 
"mation against me, was my bosoin friend, and I had such an 
opinion of his fidelity, I could have risked my life on it. But with 
respect to the unities, although I own 1 did not much regard them, 
'for I wrote for profit and hot for, fame, as I never dreamed my 
^vorks would reach posterity, 1 still think you French writers are 
li little too strait laced. 

VOLTAIRE. 

No ! no ! We derive "our rules from antiquity, and the test 
'"models. You must not dispute them. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I shall not as to place and action, but as to time I cannot fully 
"^ree with you. If the strict rule be, that the performance on the 
tnrea.tre is to take up the Bame there, tliat the action represented 
Vould in real life on the great stage of the world, what are we to 
isay, to that acti6n being divided into five different periods, and all 
^eing suspended for the sanae number of quarters ot an hour while 
the curtain is dropped? Surely this interruption does not take 
iplace in the real course of events ? 

VOLTAIRE. 

'Such intervals are necessary, to rela,x and tefresh the"audierice, 
v^hose attentioh would otherwise flag under a continuotts exertion 
'^f two or three hours. 

^hakspear:e. . . 

That I Bdnrit ; but it still is a breach of your rule, and I do not 
think mine is greater, when I say it appears to me that it is per- 
fectly sufficient to assign a day to each act, as thel| interval I speak 
tbf may be fully imagined to correspond with a night during which, 
as on the theatre, the action of ninety^nine hundredths of mankind 
is suspended by repose. 

VOLTAIRE. 

There is something in whfitt youisay, my dear Shakspeare, and I 
shall reflect oh It ; but what other charges have you agaTfnst me, 
beside the little matter you have begun with ? 

'SHAKi^PEARE. 

I don't agree With you-, Monsieur Voltaii^e, in thinking it sd 
Minute ; but if it be so, and an error of the press, I shall endeavoui^ 
\o accommodate you with bne much larger, and which you caa 
'Scarcely deny to be an error of the pen. 

VOLTAIRE. 

indeed ! pray do so — I am all attention. 

2 Q 
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SftAKSPEARB. 

Yoo thui translate IIamlet*a soliloquj on suicide :— -» 

Demeure, il faut choiair et passer k Tinstsnt 
Be la vie a la mort — ou de I'etre an neant 
jDieux justes, s'il en est, cclairez mon courage, 
Faut-il viellir eeurb6 sous la main qui nft*outrage. 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur et mon sort ? 
Qui suis-je ? Qui m*arr^te t £t qu'est-ce que la hmmtI f . 
C'est la fin de nos maux, c'est mon unique azile, 
Apr^ de longs transports, c'est on aommeil tranquille. 
On s*endort et tout meurt, mais un afireux r^Teil, 
Doit succ^er peut-etre aux douceurs du somnieiL 
On nous menace, on dlt, que cette conrte vie 
De tourmens etemels est aussi-t6t suivie. 
O mort ! moment fatal ! afireuse eternity ? 
Tout coeur k ton seul nom se glace epouvante* 
UK ! qui pourait sans toi supporter cette vie : 
De nos pretres menteurs benir I'hjpocrisie i- 
D*ue inaigne maitresse encenser les erreurs. 
Hamper sous un ministre, adorer ses hauteurs ; 
\ Yx montrer les langueurs de son ame abattue 

A des amis ingrats, aui d^tournent la vue ? 
La mort serak trop douee en ces extremites, 
Mais le icrupule parle et nous crie, arr^tez. 
II defend a nos mains cet hereux homicide 
£t d'un h^ros guerrier, &it un chr^tien timide. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I own it is Ti!Oi exactly liteial, but wh^tare the words with which 
I preface the version. " Always recollect, that when you see a 
translation, you behold but an indifferent engraving of a beautifu) 
painting. I here give you the Soliloquy of Hamlet, which is 
known to all the world, and commences with this verse—* To be, 
or not to be — that is the question T " 

SHAKSPEARE. 

1 am afraid your translation will not contribute much to malus 
it known to all the world, and some suspicious persons might 
doubt, from the manner in which you render it, that it waa very 
well known to yourself. 

' VOLTAIRE. 

Master Shakspeare, if I, who have been favoured with the 
friendship of kings and nobles, and have been looked up to with 
respect by academicians, condescend to parley with one who has- 
never gained those honors, it is but fitting that such a persoii 
should not forget himself. 

SHAlCSPEAR^S. 

Monsieur Voltaire, I most humbly beg your pgirdon— ' 

VOLTAIRE. 

Enough; proceed. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

I shall ; but I believe I had better dismiss the consideration of 
my own writings, as I shall then be probably the better able to 
attend to your admonition. For Mr. Addison, then let me say, 
that he complains of Cato's soliloquy being given to the French 
language^ ana through it to Europe, in the following shape: — 

Oui, Platon, tu dis vrai, notre ame est inmiortelle, 

d est un Dieu qui lui parle, un Dieu qui vit en elle. 

Eh d'ou viendrait sans lui ce grand pressentiment, 

Ce degout des faux biens, cette horreur du neant. 

Vers des siecles sans fin je sens que tu m'entraines, 

Du monde et de mes sens je vais briser les chaines 

Et m*ouvrir loin d*un corps dans la fange arrete 

Les portes de la vie et de Icternitc. 

L'eternite ] quel mot consolant et terrible ! 

O lumiere ! O nauge ! O profondeur horrible ! 

Que suis-je? ou suis-je? ou vais-je et d'ou suis-jetir^? 

Dans quels climats nouveaux, dans quel monde ignore 

Le moment du trepas va-t'il plonger mon etre ? 

Ou sera cet esprit qui ne pent se connaitre ? 

Que me preparez vous, abimes tenebreux? 

Allons, s'il est un Dieu, Caton doit etre heuretix. 

II en est un sans doute, et je suis son ouvrage. 

Lui-meme au cceur du juste il emprint son image. 

II doit vanger sa cause et punir les pervers. 

Mais comment? dans quel temset dans quel univ^s? 

Ici la vertu pleure et Taudace Topprime, 

L'innocence A genoux y tend la gorge au crime. 

La fortune y domine et tout y suit son char. 

Ce globe infortune fut forme pour Cesar. 

Hatons nous de sortir d'une prison f uneste ! 

Je te verrai sans ombre, 6 verite celeste ! 

Tu te caches de nous dans nos jours de sommeil, 

Cette vie est un songe, et la mort un reveil. 

VOLTAIRE. 

If I must own the truth, I think in the slight variations I have 
made, I Iftve much improved both your originals, of which I have 
never given the slightest hint to, or claimed the least merit frorn^ 
my continental readers. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

For which we feel both much indebted to you. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Beside, of Addison have I not said, in contrasting Oaio with 
the Cornelia of Peter Comeille, that " the latter is always striving 
to be a heroine, while the former never perceives that he is an 
hero." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

That is indeed a very critical and well expressed distinctioivaQ^ 
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also n handsome compliment. I could never light on any thing aa 
flattering in your \vorK8 to myself. You're describing great pact 
of my ideas as ''monstrous and fantastic,'* is very different from 
your critique on Mr. Addison. 

VOLTAIRE. 

^«y> you surely must mistake my meaning. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I may certainly, for 1 am but a very indifferent Frencli scholar ^ 
your words are '* gigantesque et bizarre.*' 

VOLTAIRE. 

Agreed. Yet my dear Shakspeare, how came you to pass by the 
sentence 1? ** There are such beautiful scenes, passages so sublime, 
and so, heart-rending, spread throughout these — these^-^" 

SHAKSPEARE. 

** Moiistrous farces, which are called tragedies," 

VOLTAIRE. 

Yes — yes ; but yon know that is an error of the press,—" that 
these pieces have, always been performed with complete success.'' 

SHAKSPEARE. 

And let me ako add, that no dramatic poem written previous to, 
mine, and but one of Ben Johnson's among my cotemporaries, has 
survived to the present day ; while all that I hav^ written, with 
scarcely any exception, are \>ecome stock pieces. 

VOLTAIRE. 

No Poet, I grant you, was ever in greater favour with his coun* 
trymen, than you are withtl^ Etiglish; but I think it likely, if you 
are candid, I shall have as much to complain of your strictures on 
my works, as you of mine in yours. Pray commence with those ii\ 
the dramatic line, and make no difficulty of speaking your mind. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Jlxcuse me. Monsieur Voltaire, I would not presume. 

VOLTAIRE, 

Nay ! but I insist. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

If you do— I must beg you will let me give you the comments 
pf others, which if you choose to hear, I shall correctly repeat. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I am satisfied— rlet me hear them. ^ 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Ypur CEdipe and Oi'cste I have heard much commended. Well 
sustained characters — interesting situations — plots artfully deve- 
loped — unities preseived — ^fine poetry and a classical style — ^^all 
combine in these tragedies to demand tl^e praise of the critic. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I expected no less. I should say such commendations were very 
flattering, but that I have long ago. heard them, and that in fact the 
reputation of the pieces has been established for a century. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

In no small degree, as 1 have heard owing to those beauties ii\ 
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the original Greek, which transferred to the French, form the chief- 
prnam^nts of your drs^mas. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Psha ! hut let it pass What say you pr they to my Ziaire t That 
surely is my pwn, and you have thought it worthy of being pro- 
duced on your stage, where it is become a stock piece. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Not exastly. Ben Johnsoji said the other day, that of the twp 
passions, terror ^nd pity, which it is the end of tragedy to effect, 
he did not see much to move the former ; but that it was a very 
pretty tragedy, and with i^egard to the latter, he thought it might 
produce a great sensation on an audience of boardii^g school 
girls. 

VOLTAIr:^.'^ 

Impudent scoundrel ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I was inclined to tell him be was so myself, but the fellow killed 
^is man in Flanders, and it is not very safe to meddle with him. 

VOLTAIRE. 

But my Orpheline da la Chine — Mariamne — Mahomet — Al- 
Zaire? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I cannot say I have heard anything very particular respecting 
them. 

VOLTAIRE. 

And my comedy-rZ/'iw/ww^ Prodigue. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The stupidest thing I ever read. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I have already. Master Sh^speare, been under the necessity of 
^reminding you who you are speaking to, and I have to reprehend 
you for the second time. Beware how you indulge in these liberties 
pny further. 

PHAKSPEARE. 

Monsieur Voltaire^ I again must humbly entreat your for-: 
giveness. 

VOLTAIRE. 

These freedoms are most presumptuous, and— :* 

SHAKSPAERE. 

Pray excuse jny want of consideration. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Fpr the last time let it be so, and observe that a third recurrence 
pf such conduct ends our interview and acquaintance. But my 
historical works ? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I cannot presume to give an opinion on them. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Yes — ^but you may have known others to form them. Have you 
pot heard Hume or Gibbon on the subject? 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

Gibbon, as well as I can remember, considers them to beloDg 
rather to the class of annals than of history, and thinks Uiem de- 
ficient in those profound reflections and expositions of the hidden 
causes of great events, which are the most interesting poiticHis of 
the latter. 

VOLTAIUB. 

Aye ! aye ! The author of the decline and fall was a little 
jealous of the fame of the author of Charles XII^ and the SMe 
de Louis Xir. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

But, Monsieur Voltaire, how came you to five such a work to 
the world as the Pucelle D* Orleans? You have lost all sight of 
morality, or indeed common decehcy, in that production. 

VOLTAIRE. 

I can explain that affair to you in two minutes. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Indeed! 

VOLTAIRE. 

The fact is, it was written for the sole use •f the friars and nuns ; 
but some copies escaped their hands, and a reprint gave the work to 
the public. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

The explanation is quite satisfactory and such as I did not an- 
ticipate* 

VOLTAIRE. 

You have no doubt read the Hfinriade ? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Yes. I was very impatient to do So, and passed the introductory 
discourse, to begin at once with the posm. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Well ! how did you like it ? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I must own, I was much puzzled and could not make up my 
mind to consider it a very distinguished performance ; but when I 
turned to your preface, I found my doubts all dissipated, and was 
perfectly convinced you there proved it to be fully equal to the 
Jumsaiem Deliveredy or the Pa7*adise Lost. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Play writers can rarely form a judgment on an epic poem ; it is a 
species of literature much above their* sphere. You might almost 
as well presume to give an opinion on my theory of the Moon^ of 
the Rainbow y and of my work on Optics, 

SHAKSPEARE. 

It would undoubtedly be very absurd in me to do so ; but I 
lately heard Sir Isaac Newton mention them to Galileo in very 
explicit terms. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Indeed ! what did he say ? 
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8HAKSPEARE. 

He eixpressed his astonishment at your weakness and impudence 
m attempting to gain the reputation of a man of science, by giving 
to the French nation, meagre epitomes of subjects which were 
entirely above your education or understanding. 

VOLTAIRE. 

You are a most impertinent rascal, and I deserve to be insulted 
by you for my folly, in allowing you to make so free with me- 
Henceforward know the difference oetween us, and don't presume 
to approach me. (Exit, 

SHAKSFEARE. 

Exit in a rage, as Ben Johnson says. He endured my sneers at 
his literature, hut the pure truth on the subject of his science was 
more than he could bear. But, who comes here ? Spenser, Ma- 
nutius Aldps, Paxton, and Wynkin de Worde — onie author and 
three printers. I must join them, and strengthen the party of the 
poets. What a pity the philosopher of Ferney did not remain, 
and then the sestetto would have consisted of even parts. 



A JAMAICA TALE, 



iTie following attempt in the " Don Juan" stanssa, is founded o» 
ftn anecdote recorded in a work on Jamaica, which the author met 
with at the Cape, in the month of October, last year. . 

I* 

Once on a timerr-^ like the ol^eii way 

Of making the cjami^e.nce]9gieiiit.of a tale. 
For di4 I ej^cify exgict ^e day 

Perchance in my hi^pric facts yd fail > 
And with the critics I should We a fray — 

Tho' that would hut encrease my poem's sale ; 
1 maybe charged with lack of witticism. 
But ^ead not giiilty to anachronism* 

n. 

Once on a time, a lady in Jamaica — 

No story now is gpdd withoujt a la/dy. 
And when you tell oi^, you must ever make her 

As lovely as the 4>nght spring aun on May^-day • 
Then in the end you must descnbe hov^ hrake her 

Poor tender heauctrr-hut jdoA*t £zclaim, <oh I hey.di^y ^ 
For of a broken heart I shall not tell, ! 

]^^ [ A broken back will «Hit me just as weti» 
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III. 

This lady was a planter, but I fear . . 

That Uie word ptantreu would be moregrammaticdii) 
She was suspicious of her overseer — 

Suspicion is a hOrHd vice — *tia what I call 
A feeling that will keep the weather ear . 

And weather eye awake, in phrases nautical i 
Or rather magnifies each look and word 
To prove the tnith of what we may have heard 1 

iv* 

Suspicion in a woman too— good heaveii ! 

Suspicion in a man is bad enough. 
But to a woman, if a hint be igiveii; 
. For she is made of very, different stuff. 
She will not rest awhile, or inbm or even. 




inock you, 
~ shock you! 

_ v: 

She tried SUl meatis and manners (beil in vogue, 
, To prove the verity of what she thought ; 
She keenly looked o'er his deeds catalogue, 

But they were all with honesty so fraught. 
That she imagined him too old a rogue. 

To be like, young offenders easily caught ; 
And then some other way she poiider*d o'er. 
To prove the wicked rascal robb'd her store. 

Vi: 

I think I have not told you her complexion. 
She was a something of the Creole cast^ 

But beautiful, like churches; whose erection 

, Have been in ages long since gone and past; 

'Ere Nash* found out himself to be th* election 
Of kings and lords who make pretence to taste— ^ 

But I do not intend to give you a lecture 

Upon the principles of architectute. 

Vlii 
When I compare her to those churches, I 

Do mean not in the least to call her old. 
For I would rather be compell'd to fly 

Than be so ungallant, so rudely bold ; 
Besides, a lady's age should ever lie 

Conceal'd, like dormice in the winter's cold : 
I've heard a saying bftentimes irepeated, 
" Women and music never should be dated V* 

VIII. 

But there's not the least use for this digression^ 
The lady that 1 speak of, she was young, 

And in her dark eyes glanced a sweet expression 
Of loveliness, as bright as e'er was sung. 

Somehow this imp suspicion got possession, 
And o'er her bosom his dark pinions flung : 

Perhaps the cause — -but 'tis quite Out of season 

To speculate upon a woman's reason^ 

* See this architect's churches, &c, in London. 
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IX. 

IShe was a widow now — I cannot tell 

'I'he wherefore she was wedded not again; 
But this I know, that raaiiy loved her well. 

Yet all their love and courtship were in vain, 
(Because the hiirban heart is not a bell 

To answer all who touch the chord or chain,) 
Vox sh£ encouraged them not e en a day, 
But seiit them sadly, hopelessly away. 

X. 

She had tKe Creole shade upon her face. 

And passing well the Creole tongue could speak; 
So, with the aid of paint, contrived to trace 

A rather darker tint on brow and cheek. 
And finish 'd heir disguise by change of dress ; 

Then sally'd forth her overseer to seek. 
To tempt him with some finery, which she 
Had brought with he'r^ to steal her property; 

XI. 

But whether he suspected her or not. 

That is a question iiadecided still. 
It might be simple honesty had got 

A place' withm his reason and his will : 
No sooner did the lady reach the spot. 

And her few articles of tiade reveal. 
Announcing with a cunning look the cost 
(Some things, tho^ trifles, that she valued most), 

XII. 

That th* overseer broke out with, " bless my heart ! 

Think you my mistress I virill rob for you 1 
I fancy you haa better q^ick depart, 

Of else my angei* you 11 have cause to rue. 
The whip \ tlic whip I begone ms^'am, or you'll smart !" 

And round his head the thong in circles flew, 
And still, in spite of this, she gave not o'er 
But urged and pressM his purchasing the more. 

XIII. 

It was indeed a very strange fatality. 

That forced her on so positively then. 
But sometimes it so happens in vitality 

We're prejudiced agamst our fellow men ; 
And she was 30 convinced of his rascality. 

She scarcely could think differently, when 
She felt across her shoulders and her back. 
The overseer's enormous whip come — ^thwack T 

XIV. 

** I am your mistress !" scream'd she-^'* That can't be. 

My nfistress never would disguise her so." 
" I am indeed your mispress" — " I don't see 

The least similitude between you though." 
*'I am, I am," — she cried in agony, 

But still unheeding down fell b(ow on blow; 
Until her gown unpin'd, wide open flew. 
And her fair bosom burst upon his view. 

2 R 
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XV. 

As if be were just nms'd to recollection, 

Down on his kneas before ber then be kneU/ 

And Tow'd be sufl^r'd Ae most keen affliction. 
That she the whip a moment shoald have Mt, 

But she soon raised bim from bis deep dejection^ 
Desired him to lead ber where she dwelt. 

And passing jokes npon bis nraebness to her. 

Told him by nints she would allow him woo lier.» 

XVI. 

" A word unto the wise" — is't not in Lacon, 
Or in the proverbs ? — but you know the rest ^ 

A bint in love can nerer be mistaken 

By those to whom die bint may be addressed :• 

Go ask all learned authors up to Bacon, 
And tbeyll confess the truth on being- press'd. 

And so the overseer, without a comment. 

Took up the bint, applied it inir moment; 

XVII. 

He looked at ber, and she returned the gaze ; 

He squeexeed her hand, and she returned the squeeze^ 
He said a something about lovely days. 

And she replied about the cooling breeze ; 
And then like a soft gale that ever plays 

Upon the surface of sokne summer seas, 
A gentle feeling swept across bis breast. 
Just ruffling it, then lulling it to rest. 

XVIII. 

But courtship is a tedious thing to tell. 

It is a tedious thing to undergo, 
I Ve seen enough of it, and seen it well 

Perform 'd as courtships should be — so I know. 
I'd rather be a schoolboy, doom'd to spell 

A hundred words of " Entick," dreadful woe ? 
Than now describe it, so I'll pass it over, 
And say they made a husband of the lover. 

XIX. 

Thus the whip gained him that great gift of life, 

A sharer of his sorrow and his pleasure ', 
A being, who with every joy is rife, 

Or else a devil with torments beyond measure ; 
' Such is the nature always of a wife, 

£ither a mighty loss or else a treasure ; 
And sometimes wives are both, they bring their purses,. 
But then thieir tempers are ten thousand curses. 

XX. 

So they were married — and in all its glory 
They tell this queer adventure o'er and o'er. 

And laugh e'en when together at the story. 
And at the singular disguise she wore ; 

He vows too, if she's troublesome, before he 
Will bear it, he the whip will try once more : 

When I dare say the remedy won't fail 

To cure — thus endeth my Jamaica tale '. •K*' 
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LINES 



Written by George the Fourtli, pending the Queen's Trial, on 
Rsskdiog in Ecclesiastes — " All is vanity." 



Youth, riches, health and pow^r were mine— ^ 

The devil himself possessed me. 
And while the Nation paid my debts^ 

Even heaven seemed to bless me« 
I built the famous Brighton folly. 

Its equal there is hardly ; 
And though I was apparent heir, 

I someUmes ** floored a char ley," 

Yet still I can recal no day, 

Unvexed by a dun's clamour. 
Or when my thoughts were free from dread. 

Of Sheriff's auction hammer. 
What tho' Mc'M ahons shifts and schemes. 

Proved him at least no dreamer, 
I passed no day untroubled by 

Some blackleg, jade, or schemer, 

I thought when popr «ld George's death 

Refilled my emptied purse. 
Times would amend — ^but now alas. 

They tend from bad to worse. 
The Queen holds out — she'll face the Lprds, 

My plots I fear I'H rue'em, 
For but just now — Ben Bloomfield says, 
«5he's sent a brief to Brougham, 

.M.. 



LETTEBS HOME, 



FAOM ABRAHAM SCOTT, OF HOBART TOWN, TO ROBERT 
CHiJMBBRS, STUDENT, IN LONDON. 



No. I, 



My Dear Chambers, 

Here I am at last, after a most execrable voyage, safe and snug 
at the capital of Tasmania, t^ulgd vocatOy Van Diemen'i Land,— - 
without one single soul to whom I can confide my hopes— my 
expectations — ^my sorrows— or my disappointments. And yet I 
am not unhappy. No ! The same buoyant and hilarious spirit. 
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which has still borne me through so much discomfort in Englandi 
still animates me with hoper— still stimulates me to exertion. 

How I wish you were with me ! And, yet, this is a selfish nish; 
because, I am quite sure you would never bring yourseh' to like 
the *' manners and customs" of oiur fellow-countrjnnen here. 
There is too much seliishness, as regards the mass — ^too much 
excliisiwneis — as regards the select : but, I hope to explain all 
this more fully in my future letters. 

How often have we, when pouring over some intricate dissection—. 
(the minute distribution of the Par vagum^ for instance,) paused 
to tilk of the Islands and Colonies in the Southern Ocean ! Wej 
then, both wished to behold — not, as \ye had hitl^rto beheld, " in 
a glass darkly*' — ^but, as it were " face to face," our distant settle 
uients in Austral- Asia : and I remember, how we used to warm in 
our conversation, as we pictured to ourselves the wonders and 
interesting peculiarities of these curious countries. Alas ! Alas ! 
How difterent is the sad and sober reality to these gay pictures, 
which were conjured up by our yivid and enthusiastic imaginations ! 
You must not, however, imagine, that we are a Colony of savages^ 
or that — as we used to think-rthe Bushranger prowls alK>ut for his 
prey, like the Germai\ bandit, or the Italian bravo. There is, I can 
assure you, but very little romance here, now-a-days. The Colony 
is civilized ; and is, tberefore, softened down into a very dull^ 
every day and most sombre reality. 

You recollect under what bright auspices I left England, -r-rand 
you almost envied me. It is true my prospects were encouraging ; 

and Captain , when he gave me his letters of introduction, 

imparted to me hopes, which will never be realized. But this is 
not our good friends' fault. A seric\s of incidents, of which no 
Jivin'^!; person could have formed an idea, unfortunately intervened, 
and rendered my letters of introduction, with only one exception, 
perfectly worthless. As I expe<!t our estimable, but rather volatile, 

young friend S , will, when he has '* passed the College," bend 

his enterprising steps hitherward, 1 will briefly recapitulate the 
incidents in question ; and I beg of you to communicate them to 

young S , and, if you like, to any other friend of your's, who. 

may have fixed his mind upon a migration to this Colony : tliey 
may serve, at my expeuce, as a beacon for his^^or their guidance, 
and sincerely do I wish they may prove salutary.' 

You recollect the mrt/ intercstwtj cargo of which I had the 
medical charge, as well as the strange mode in which this charge 
was confided to me by the Government. It was the expectations 
held out to me by the Home Government, which induced me to 
leave England ; and I have no doubt but these expectations would 
have been amply fulfilled, had not the '* incidents" alluded to 
occurred. And what were these *' incidents *?" The mere ordinary 
events of almost every voyage ! The Captain quarrelled with the 
Surgeon, and the Surgeon with the Captain, — and such was the 
disreputable irregularity on board, that the Government here could 
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Ifiot, with any thing like propriety, patronize any of the parties 
concerned in the expedition. 

This, however, was not all. You know my blunt and ante-hum- 
}>ug temperament. For the display of this, so many unfavorable 
opportunities occurred, and I, accordingly very easily acquired the 
enmity of some of the passengers. These peopler— and, I should 
mention, that they were individuals to whom I had shewn every 
kindness within my reach--r-insinuated a variety of calumnious 
reports, which, in a place like this, — where calumny is so greedily 
devoured-!-were readily received,; — and your humble servant looked 
upon as a very desperate sinner. It is said, that an acquaintance 
of one month on board-ship will enable you to acquire a more 
correct notion of a person's character and disposition, than that of 
one year on shore. I can amply corroborate this from experience 

most painfully and most bitterly acquired. If S comes but, as 

he intended, surgeon in a ship with passengers, pray impress upon 
him most earnestly, the following advice ;-i- 

1st. — To make a close bargain with the owners or charterers, or 
whoever may have the control, to understand strictly what is to be 
expected of him, — and, by no means, to exceed his agreement. 

2d. — ^As regards the master or captain, as he is courteously called j 
to submit to him in no other way than as to the mer« commander of 
the vessel v — to put up with no insolence, — to bend to no tyranny, — -. 
and above all, to afford no assistance over or beyond that of his 
mere medical avocations. 

3rd. — ^As regards the passengers— rto treat them all with distant 
indifference, and rigid impartiality. If any of the females suffer 
much from the tedious confinement of a long voyage, let him by no 
mean extend to them any little indulgence in the way of " medical 
comforts" or otherwise,T— for so surely as he does, so surely will he 
be calumniated for his pains— r-and most likely, by the very parties 
themselves. 

4th.— f As regards himself, let him be ever on his guard, and look 
on all with an eye of cautious suspicion. Let him not think, that 
because people *' speak him fair," they think well of him; but on 
the contrary, let him beware of such persons-r— he will not thus be 
disappointed and grieved at their subsequent discreditable conduct. 
Tell S— all this, and tell him it is the bitter fruit of his friend's 
experience. 

I know not how it is, — ^but there is scarcely a ship arrives here 
from England, whose passage has not been characterized by discord 
and discomfort. This depends, of course, in some measure, upon 
the strange medley of passengers, which usually comprizes our 
emigration cargoes, and, in as great a measure, very often upon the 
curious composition of the generality of sea-captains. Thus, in a 
small and so unequally diversified a community as ours, the evil 
effects of these dissensions are more prominent and more painfully 
felt. I have considered these things a good deal, and have found, 
that there is in the people of this Colony — or, at least, in the majo^i 
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rity of them-Hsuch an insatiable appetite for slander, that they look 
as a matter of course, to every new arrival for firpsh matter, where- 
with to pamper it. You are political economist enough to know— 
and so, in truth, am I — that a demand creates a supply ; and hence 
one great cause of the ill effects of these ship-board squabbles. 

From this, you will see, my dear fellow, that our's is not yet 
quite a state of Arcadian simplicity. Alas ! No ! We are very 
fer, I can assure you, from simplicity of any kind. Here the " one 
thinff needful" is money ; and here the old miser's pithy maxim to 
his hopeful son is strikingly illustrated.—" Gret money, my son, 
honestly, if yon can — huXr-^et it.'* It was only the other day, that 
one of our few monied men (and he was formerly a prisoner) was 
boasting to me, that he had granted a most particular favour to one 
of his best friends by lending him some money at £15 per cent. ! 
But money is now — (remember the date of my favour,) very scarce; 
and great sacrifices have been made by needy persons in borrow- 
ing at exorbitant interest. The state of the " money market" here 
is altogether very curious. We have three banks in Hobart Town 
alone— all flourishing, as banks ought to flourish, gaining their 
profits by discounting short bills at £10 per cent, Sut then our 
-* circulating medium" is very inconvenient. The banks issue notes 
—while the bidk of the silver currency consists of Spanish dollars, 
half dollars, dumps, and a very few rupees,* with still fewer British 
coins. A sovereign is a " sight good for soreeen," and the difficulty 
in the way of small change, is often very serious. People say, that 
all this is caused by the mode adopted by the Colonial Grovernment 
of locking up every shilling it can scrape together in the Treasury 
chest. There are now — so I hear — upwards of £40,000 in this same 
chest, waiting, I presume, to be transported to England, so soon as 
my Lord Goderich, or whoever else may now be Secretary for the 
Colonies, may think fit to order its transfer. 

Who, do you think, is here ? Why, our old chum Q — ! Lite- 
rally and positively practising in this very town as a most attentive 
and enthusiastic disciple of Esculapius ! You recollect poor Aber- 
nethy's opinion of our friend ! " You are a d — fine fellow. Sir — 
but you'll never make a fortune by your profession !" *' Why not. 
Sir ?" asked Q. " Because you have no humbug about you." ** How 
then ?' asked Q. shrewdly, '* have you, Sir, made one?" " Come 
and dine with me," replied Johnny — pleased beyond measure with 
Q.'s smartness. 

I heard this colloquy myself in the theatre at Bartholomew's, 
after lecture one day ; and it was almost the last words, 1 heard our 
lamented Professor utter. I brought it to Q's recollection. " Ah !" 
said he, with a sigh " I wish I was there again." " And so do I !" 
was my cordial answer. 



* We have dollars of 4s. 4d., and dollars of 4s. j the dump is Is. Id., and 
the rupee, which is now rare, passes for Is, 6d- 
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And how, in Heaven's name, are ye all getting on together ; 

?ou and S^— — ' and J-^-^ — ■ and W. M ? A precious set of scamps^ 
warrant me, if ye have not hugely reformed. Which is the favou- 
rite nocturnal rendezvous at present ? The Rainbow, the Cock, 
the Cyder Cellar, or the Coal Hole ? O ! ye Gods ! What splendid 
recollections do these mere empty names conjure up ! The Rain- 
how / Ar6 the steaks as radiant as usual — ^the chops as luscious ? 
The Cock i Is the stout as rich as ever— *the Welsh " rare-bit" 
ias savoury ? The Cyder Cellar J Are the glories of its poached 
eggs undimmed — 'the flavour of its punch undiminished ? The 
Coal Hole / Where are its kidnies— " and where, and oh where" 
is Mr. Bhodes's song ? Many a gay and glad eveiiing have we had 
at these places, and many more, I hope, are yet to come. 

What a Uon I shall be among£it you ! By the time I coide 
back again, I shall have been " round the World !" And if you 
will believe all I shall tell you, I shall relish my chops and enjoy 
my toddy With greater gusto. 

You ask me to tell you the state of the Medical profession at the 
Antipodes. You shall have a full, true, and particular account one 
day ;. and in the mean time, you must rest satisfied with my humble 
but sincere opinion, that it is just now very Antipodean^ that is, 
very upside-down. Q ■ sends hds regards to you, and all our 
ojd chums. Grod bless, you, my boy, ardently prays your sincere 
friend, 

Abraham ScotTw ^ 
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I never heard 



Of any true affection, but was nipt ' 

With care ; that like the caterpillar, eats 

The leaves of the spring's sweetest book--^the rose. 

MiDOLETOV/ 



The recollection of my first journey irito the interior of the 
Colony, inost vividly reminds me of an incident, which, though 
niany years have elapsed since its occurrence, yet I cannot think 
upon without feeling most sensibly the sting of sorrow. At the 
period alluded to, I had almost become a misanthrope. In my 
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passage throiii^h life I had witnessed amongst my fellow kiiicfy f 
nothing but dishonor, deceit and treachery. I probably expected 
from them, more than the frailty of human nature could admit/ 
and viewed the actions of man with too refined an eye. Be that as 
it may, I was almost tempted to be disgusted with the world and 
its imnates^ and endeavored to shun all society ; and scarcely could 
I conceal a smile of contempt, when I saw men bent on procuring 
by any means, however vile and contemptible, wealth, honors and 
distinction, who *ere the rising of another sun, would, in all proba- 
bility, be cnunbled with the dust. 

It was with feelings such as these, that I determined on spending 
an evening at a gentleman*s house, from whom, when in town, I 
had received a most pressing invitation. I was induced to do so, 
from a desire to witness a bush life, as well as to judge if the follies 
and vices of the world, had as yet penetrated the wilds of Tasmania. 
Night had spread her sable mailtle, 'ere I reached my friend's 
dwelling. I was ushered into a small but neat apartment, and 
most cordially received by himself, lady, and tliree daughters. I 
had not for many years witnessed so cheerful a fireside. The 
young ladies were seated drawing, and made a motion to desist, but 
at my earnest entreaty they continued their occupation. Misan- 
thrope as I was, I felt a glow of friendship insensibly stealing over 
me, and drawing my chair to the fire, I had an opportunity, 
unnoticed, of observing my young female acquaintances.- The 
eldeit was to appearance about eighteen, and there could scarce be 
more than a year's difference between each of the others. I know 
not how to account for it, but a feeling o/ presentiment frequently 
rushes upon the mind, which is difficult of suppression. I ex- 
perienced such a sensation, on my attention being forcibly attracted 
towards the eldest of these young ladies. I dare hardly attempt to 
describe her; she was indeed, as bright and ethereal a vision, as 
ever hovered over this polluted world — seeming too pure to belong 
to it. Her beauty was not of that haughty, imperative character, I 

which commands you to bow down before it, but bore in every 
trait, the impress of woman's most facinating attributes — sweetness 
and delicacy. The bloom on her cheek, was as exquisite as the 
blushing tinge on an eastern shell, and her eyes, swimming in their 
own light, were of that pure blue, which Baphael has given to his 
cherubs. Her mouth was just what a woman's mouth should be — 
small, rosy, and expressive ; her lips seemed made for kisses, afod 
wreathed smiles, and the display of white teeth, and the utterance 
of kind gently words— she was altogether one of those enchanting 
beings, whose image, though seen but for a moment, leaves an im- 
pression of witchery and brightness upon the memory, which no 
time or distance can efface. Yet there was an expression of sorrow 
as she turned towards me, and the keen observer could discern, 
that her bosom was a prey to some secret anguish. Her sisters 
were equally interesting, but there was something in this young 
lady, that stole round the heart like a spell of enchantment. A 
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^iilurae of Blocinifidd wiis lying beside licr, I took it up, tiiid 
tobaGrviiig the IbUowing lines — 



'TwHS (hus, each sflflsenKilion l.iid afiide. 
Sli'e Imgy'a litr apfrila up wilh luenactd (iridp ; 
Disul aimed tier W, e'eB wliilsl slie fell iht al 



in lliat simple tale of Waltei" and Jane, slightly marked in llift 
margin, I repeated tiiem. The blooui on that fair girl's cheek 
turned to an aahen hue, and beudiug dawn over lier drawing, 
n tear of deep anguirhfcll upon it. Alas ! thought I, haplesa luiiid, 
the worm of alllivtion has already nestW itself in thy blnasani— ^ 
oonld not seclusion, from the "busy world, shelter tbee from its 
tanet'nJ influene ? Most forcibly did a passage in the heart rend- 
ing story of Curran's [the Irish barrister) daughter, flash upon ray 
recollection. — "The loi'e of a delicate fefiiale is always shy and 
jsileiit. Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself; 
but when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, and 
there lets it cower and hood, among the ruins -of her peace. With 
her the desire of the heart is failed— ^the great charin of existence i» 
at an end.'" I have seen lovely woman in the gay and courtly 
throng, I have been enchanted by their bewity; but never did I 
experience sncha ieeling of almost ndoratiGii, aa when gating upon 
that beauteous cottage-girl. 1 would have sacrificed all this earth 
uould aflbrd to have restored her to happiness, and ol^en dues the 
remembrance of her lovliness fast droo|)ing to the grave, cause me 
many a bitter hour, 1 felt iipou quitting her, that I should liever 

It was in thecommence'raedt ofaummer, wbm 1 returned from 
Launceston. The mild lints of evening sboiie forth in mellow 
areftneas, and as I wended through the thickly studded plain, the 
stilines.s of all around threw a raelimcholy shade over the mind. I 
reached my friend's cotfBg_e. He was in a highly cultivated garden 
I'ronting it, and on perceiving me, advanced to greelme. I perceived 
hut two female forms, at a distance, and my heart sank within me. 
I looked towards him andes8g.yed to enquire for the fair girl with 
whom I was so forcibly struck on my ^rst visit, but anticipating 
me, he led me towartis a beauteous lihernusi, whose rich foliage 
*o''er hnng a small marble tablet W ith an expression of mild 
resignation he pointed towards the marble — I bent over it. It bore 
simply the initials of the hapless gjrl, aged nineteen. And dark- 
ness and the worm were all that remained of one, who but lately 
glowed with all the radiance of health and beauty. As the dove 
will clasp its wingato its side and coierand conceal the arrow that' 
ia preying on its vitals, so is it fhe nature f t womsii, to hide 'from 
the world the pangs of wounded afiection. She is like some tender 
tree the pride find beauty of the grove, graceful in ita form, bright 
in ita foliage ; but with the worm preying at its heart. We find it 
suddenly williering, when it should be moat fredh and luxuriant. 
^\e ace it drboping its branches ;o the earth and shedding leaf bj 
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Song and Vtilentine. 



leaf until wasted and perished away, it falls even in the stillnea* of 
the forest, and as we muse over the beautiful ruin, we strive in 
vain to recollect the blast or thunderbolt, that could have smited 
it with decay. How many bright eyes grow dim, how many soft 
cheeks grow pale, how many a lovely form fades away into the 
tomb, and none can tell the cause that blighted its loveliness. W® 
are told of some wintry chill, some casual indisposition that laid 
her low, but no one knows of the mental malady, that previously 
topped her strength, and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler.* 
Like this hapless girl they waste away in a slow but hopeless 
decline, and at length sink into the grave, the victims of a 
broken heart. 



SONG. 

He comes no more ! 
Tlie flowefs are blooming, — 
Their fragrant breath the bower perfuming^ 

Even as of yore ; 
But he, who used to gaze enchanted 
Upon me, when those flowers were planted,. 

He comes no more ! 
No more ! 

He comes no more ! 
With voice of power^ 
Still thrills my lute at evening hour. 

Sweet as before ; 
Ah me ! 'tis now the mournful token — ' 
Of plighted faith for ever broken — 

lie comes no more ! , 

Ts'o more ! 



e 



A VALENTINE. 

Is the early snow-drop fair ? 

J)oes it love the frozen air? 

Fairer is that breast of thine, 

Colder, too, my valentine ! 

Sweetly smiles the vernal day. 

Soon its sun-shine fades away : — 

Sweeter, are those smiles of thine. 

Falser, too, my valentine ! 

Spring invites the opening flower, 

Mips it then with tyrant power : 

Cherished thus, were hopes of mine-r- 

Thus betrayed, my valentine ! 
P.S* — The above lines were written and transmitted to the young lady, to whom 
fliev are addressed, by a very amiable and highly-talented young man, whose 
addresses she had encouraged, but which were subsequently forbidden on account 
of the suitor's poverty. The unhappy young man, unable to sustain his disappoint- 
ipent, died soon afterwards, adding another victim to the heedless selfishness of 
woman. 
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LINES 

Written under a sign of Brian Borhue, king of Ireland, at Clontarf, 
near Dublin, where lie defeated the Danes, and was himself killecl^ 
A. D. 1040 :— . 

Stop, sons of Erin! on this sacred strand, 
Great Brian fell — but freed his native land — . 
In iiiture times — should strangers re-appear, 
Once more should conquest run its wild career, 
Affright the soil — assail its spotless fame. 
Despoil its children — nay, expunge its name.; 
Remember him — your sharpest falchion wield, 
Gird up your loins — rush to the battle field, 
I'here strike for freedom — fate itself defy, 
Like Brian conqu£u — or like Brian die. 






A TALE OF BLOOD, 

(^ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 195.) 

" Out damn'd spot !" 



About a fortnight after Mac and his dissipated patron had left: 
the house of Mr. S., a boat from the Derwent was despatched with 
processes, issuing by authority of the Deputy Judge Advocate^ 
from the Provost Marshal, against the goods and chattels of the 
three conspirators, for the amount of verdicts obtained in behalf of 
their devoted creditor. 

The person entrusted to levy the executions was, in the then, 
comparatively simple era of the colony, a man of no little con- 
sequence in the esteem of many, who elegantly christened him by 
the appellation of '* Billj/ the Broker,'' and enabled him to elj^e 
out a somewhat nondescript existence for witnessing the marks of 
people, who could not write, to promissory notes, deeds of gift,, 
warrants of attorney, and other valuable instruments for collecting 
accounts, drawing agreements, and, in a word, doing whatever he 
decently could, to keep the wolf of famine from the door^ It ii 
true that Billy's costume was not generally quite so fashionable as 
that, which had been pressed by the metalic not geese of a Stultsi, 
and his court-end-competitors. It is also true, that his ckapeau 
was occasionally, as is the Duke of Cumberland, crownless ; whilst,, 
at other times, the elbows of his coat conveniently afforded, in a hot 
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day, free adnil«sion to the wholesome sea-breeze ; and his afaifOft 
i^oniiual boots were so much decayed t'uiidamentally, that^ aa he 
yeally was something of a true philosopher, aHtis a laughing 
genius, he would humourously say it was bootless to reflect ou 
them. But still, in seriousnes, BUI if was^ by no means, either an 
useless or an imamiable man ; his common-place acquirements, like 
those of Goldsn^ith's Schoolnuister^ ('* and even the story run that 
he could guage/') were vahiable to surrounding ignorance; and, \ 
am not aware, that his claim to the title of " Gods noblest work," 
— an honest manr-^w&s ever douhted^ whilst I aiq convinced, that he 
would have generously shared his last shilling with any fellow 
creature, whom he had thought to require it. Uut enough of this \ 

The boat, under white and flowing canvas, after a delightful 
though protracted passage, reached her destination about elevei^ 
clock on the third night from her departure, when the ill-fated 
character just now dchneated, struck off by a near and well-known 
cut, through the bush, forest, or wilderness, (call an unreclaimed 
and thickly wooded country by which name you please,) to the 
homestead of R., with whom he had loiig been acquainted, and 
for whom he had satisfactorily arranged some business with the 
(celebrated lady of a Lord, not then residing in Macquarie-street. 

•* Welcome ^i//^.' wek»omc !'*good humouiedly and quickly cried 
the settler, as (after being awakened by the angry barking of his 
faithful watch-dogs, '*HuUy, Boxo, and Paddy/' and rubbing hisi 
half-closed eyes, whilst yawn after yawn denoted that he \yas really 
in want of rest,) he recognized his visitor. 

**You're latethough,eh ! — littlewind, 1 s'pose?'' *' No," replied 
Billy, ''thats not the cause; I had to land several times, to settle 
matters lor some of my Camp-clk'nts." — ** Indeed, !*' said R , 
*■ well, my fine fellow, sit down; I'll make you all snug in a twink- 
ling.' Our man of business placidly did as he was bidden; \\i6 
hospitable host tore ofl", without hesitation, a sleeve of his check- 
shirt for a curreucy-w'ick to a pannikin of fat, alias a colonial 
Imninanj. A long-handled frying-})an, tilled with mutton chops, 
was speedily hissing on the recruited faggots ; and, after the tr^;- 
veller had well supped, with the assistance of a fine wheaten damper, 
and an abundance of rich milk, he lit his diminutive vade mecum 
or wooden tobacco tube, lined with tin, and externally embellished 
with an inlaid heart, and other devices, composed of part of an old 
queen's-metal sugar-basin, and commenced puffing a cloud very 
comforta'bly. ^' Well, is that ere consarn all right V' inquired the 
host? *''tis settled quite to your liking !' answered Billy, " she's 
not so black as some would paint her, after all. No ! no ! the old 
girl is not unfeeling, — rshe consents to your offer." " Fm d^ation 
glad of it, 'pon my soul,"' was R*s polite confession ; and, proceed- 
ing to a closet, whence he took two four-dollar notes, he gave them 
to his agent, who bowed in return almost as humbly as the abject 
slaves of Chinese despotism would crouch to his celestial majesty. 

*■ I'm sorry," after u-\\hilc, observed 11. '* that I've np.t got a drop 
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of spirit in the house, Billy, **I have been keeping up Jack"^ 
filwe for the last day or so with some of my neighbours, and the 
JjLegs are completely drained. But Mac, d'ye see, shall be sent off 
in the morning for a supply ; in the meanwhile, (pointing to an 
opossum skin bed-cover, coiled up near the fire-place,) make for 
yourself a shakedown ; as to me, I can't keep my peepers open no 
longer, so, good night!" 

*' Adieu ! all's well !" ranted put the broker, who, .as passively 
as a Russian guardsn^an in Peter's, surnamed the Great, reign, laid 
j}own his pipe of consolation, unlaced his boots, and folding around 
his form the before-rn^entjoned furry conaforter, reclined before thp 
ruddy embers, and in a few minutes was performing, rather sonor 
fously, a snoring duet with his entertafher. 

Tin^e hurries on, however, both for the weary and the wakeful ; 
pot only for the victim, but for the murderer l-r-rand Billy, awak- 
ened by the grateful orisons of chanticleer, arose, for the last time 
in this world, to gaze upon the glorious sun, as in a gold and crim- 
son-tinted robe of majesty, he a8cen4ed above the previously mist- 
enveloped mountains ; and, as that faintly azure mist its,e\f curled 
up, waning paler and yet paler as it curled, until, it at last radiantly 
floated as a cloud of liquid and semi-transparent silver in the 
heavens ! T^iere is, gentle reader, a peculiar charm in the beauty 
of a floe n^orning, when the beholder can feast his admiring eyes 
on picturesque, magnificent, and lovely views of promontories, the 
sea, vales, rivers, and ever-green woodlands, such as abound in 
Tasmania ; and hence, as poor Billy glanced from one attraction to 
another, he felt a rapturous, though but momentary elevation, 
beyond the grovelling feelings of common life. He knew not, that 
he was as a serpent in the path of wretches, who had doonaed him to 
the slaughter ; and that, ere night, he would lie like a pebble, a 
shell, or a fragment of wreck upon the ocean-beach, a breathless 
atom ! No, all he knew, was, that the works of nature, as displayed 
before him, were most pleasing— rthat he had business to perform 
jthat morning — ^and th^t he did not care how goon he could have his 
breakfast, and the expected grog, so that he might prosecute his 
journey. To expedite matters, therefore, he contrived to niake, 
seemingly ^y accident, a noise sufficient to breal^ the slumber of ?l 
/dormouse; and, lingeringly, with agape, a stretch, and a few of 
those other queer grimaces, that show as plainly as words can " you 
fiave waked me top soon," Rrr*. left his pallet, and dipped his 
head in a bucket of lyater. 

*' This here is always my way after a drinking bout," said he to 
the broker ;— " I finds it vastly relieves me, you must know, espe- 
cially if I follows it up by a Doctor, which, by the soul of my 
grandmother, I must have, and no mistake ; so, Silly, just step to 
the mens' hut, will you, and tell Mac I want him." 

On cheerfully approaching it, a piercing groan met his ear, and, 
on his opening the door, he beheld with consternation and alarm, 
lyri thing, apparently in dreadful agony, the man whose services were 
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required. " What's the matter, Mac ?" he kindly and hastily 
asked, ** say, can I assist you ?*' For a considerable while, the 
poor sufferer could not reply, except by a melancholy shake of the 
nead, and by significantly pointing, first to a blazing log, and then 
to his stomach, — but ultimately, although with extreme labour, he 
indistinctly and gutturally half-articulated, Mi-s-t-e-r S— ! s-a-v-e 
— h-i-m, I'm p-o-i-soned ! *' For heaven's sake,'* exclaimed the 
broker, ** say, by whom?" The wretched man's only answer was, 
** y-o-u're i-n i-n-0 !'' and, with another heart-rending scream, his 
soul quiveringly winged her flight to the awful presence of that 
Cxod, ** to whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secreta 
are hid." 

It would be needless to minutely ohserve on the confusion that 
ensued ; suffice it, that R— . evinced a strong degree of sorrow, and 
in a way so natural and effecting, as to leave no doubt but that he 
had really been attached to the deceased ; whilst, in the absence of 
the shepherd and the stock-keeper, to whoin Mac's complaint at the 
early hour they had left the hut, seemed to be the cholic, Billy 
was sent off to apprize the nearest magistrate of the melancholy and 
mysterious circumstance. 

With alacrity the broker departed, and, to save time, approached 
the coast by a foot-path, which wound round an almost impervioua 
coppice of mimosa trees, when, after advancing within about a 
pistol-shot of high water- mark, he was hailed by one of the three 
wretches, against whom he had authority to act, 

" You're in a cursed hurry !" growled the ruffian, ** What'a 
3'our news ?" 

** Poor Mac has been poisoned." 

** Indeed ! and are you sure he is dead? speak man !'* 

**Too surely," said the broker, '* I saw him, when, some hour 
since, he breathed his last, with a pang I shall long remember." 

** Pho ! 7iot long " (with a hideous smile, replied the callous mis- 
creant,) '''"not long! life, you know's very unsartin." 

"Yes, I am well aware qf it," said Billy, "but methinks 'tis 
very awtul to die by such a death," and, glancing at his companion 
seemed to add ; " you hear of so dreadful an affair with wonderful 
indifference!" As these thoughts passed successively, the thinker 
could not but notice a malignant triumph, blended with something 
like blood-thirsty anticipation, evidenced by the scowling brow, 
distended nostrils, and deeply-hued lip of his interogator. " I'm 
going at last," said he, " to inform the Coroner of the poor fellow's 
fate ! But, perhaps, you'll be at home in the afternoon, should I 
call upon you? *'Not quite so fast, my covey," gruffly exclaimed 
his assassin, "not quite so fast, I say; I know what you've come 

from the Derwent for, and so does , and , who're now 

within hail." So saying, he coo-heed, and was instantly answered 
by a similar mode of Austral-asiatic signalizing. 

In a few minutes, the pure dew-drops of morning were crushed 
by the heavy tread of guilty mens' footsteps ; and, at oft recurring 
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Intervals, tlie crackling of tempest-riven branches, as alternately 
mangled by iron-studded hunting-boots, bespoke the approach of 
the villain's confederates. 

" Caught by G — !" triumphantly exclaimed he, as he saw them 
approaching, and pointed to the broker. " Well, dash me, if this 
arnt the devil's luck and our own too ! what think you my boys ?" 

" Billy," said one of them, whose face betrayed less of bad feeling 
than that of his companions; "Billyj for the sake of all that is dear 
to you, give up to me the writ of execution ; if you levy, I am done 
for!" 

"Why, I should be sorry to hurt any man,"answered the broker, 

" and you in particular, Mc , as you're a family man ; but, 

Fve a duty to perform — an unpleasant duty, 'tis true, but" 

" / must perform it," mockingly yelled the first of the con- 
spirators, who, with an herculean grasp, compressed the unfortunate 
broker's throat, until, after some horrible convulsions, he passed 
from life to death — from time into eternity. 



a 



f To he concltided in our next. J 



A FRIEND. 



He is a Ariend, who scorns the little sphere 
Of narrow self, and finds a joy sincere 
To see another blest, whose generous heart 
To all around would happiness impart 
If happiness were his ; whose bosom glows 
With warmth, the frozen stoic never knows. 
Divine benevolence, where friendship reigns 
And piety the sacred flame maintains. 
This IS the tie inviolate, which binds 
In mutual friendship harmonizing minds. 
A friend thus formed, is formed to give delight^ 
To brighten joys, aftd gild afiection's night. 
His heart exults whene'er his friend's rejoice ;- 
And every pleasing power at friendship s voice 
Awakes to life, and bids the transport rise 
In grateful adoration to the skies. 

But ah ! how short the bright untroubled hour f 
Soon clouds arise, and storms impending lour. 
And oft they burst upon the fainting heart ; 
Then frendship shows her noblest, kindest art ; 
Sustains the drooping powers, and helps to bear 
The well-divided load of mutual care. 
If griefs oppress, or threatening woes impend. 
Dear solace then, to find a real friend. 
He is a real friend, whose passions know 
The anguish of communicated woe ; 
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Who feels the deep distrees when sorrow moiuns; 

And from his inmost heart the sigh returns. 

The kindred sigh conveys a strange relief, 

How cordial is society in grief! 

I.«S8 are the woes» and lighter are the cares, 

That gentle sympathising friendship shares. 

\Vhen humbly at the throne of grace we bend 

And ask its kindest blessing foi* a friend — 

When for a friend our warmest wishes riBe» 

In holy breathings to the pitying skies — 

The sacred precept warrants these desires. 

And heaven will sure approve what heaven inspires; 

Oh ! may I make my friend's di&tress my own, 
Nor let my heart iihhappy grieve alone ; 
In sortrow may I never want a friend. 
Nor when the wretched mourn, a tear to lend. 



DINNER. 



" Dinner ! What art thou, that thy savoury rays 

Can make the stomach from the centre roll 
Its whole long course "*. — a sad and shadowy maze ! 

Thou midnight or thou noon-tide of the soul! 

One glorious vision lighting up the. whole 
Of the wide world ; or one deep wild desire. 

By day and ni^ht, consuming cod and iole; 
Till taste and relish, nay, till hunger's fire 
Desert the weary jaws — a cold and mbuldering pyre !'* 

Croly's "Anoel bF THE WoRiD," altered. 

*'A good Dinner is the summum botium of all earthly felicity." 

Hume's £stAYS. 

"Give me a good dinner, and an appetite to eat it, and I will be happier thaii 
ihe mightiest potentate which this world can produce, surrounded by his satellites; 
and rioting in the indulgence of immeasurable power. Satisfied in this respect, t 
khould pass my time in unalloyed happiness, and pity those whom fate had excluded 
from a similar enjoyment, as the victims of chance and the slaves of misery." 

Dr. Johnson. 

*'I do not think there can be any thing in the world of more vital importance td 
the high and aspiring energies of man than — a good hi!*NER; Vide mj/ Book on 
Vooks and Cookery.** Dr. Kitchener. 

" Nunc eadem labente die convivia quisrit.** — Virgil. 



Reader ! Dost thou love a good dinner? That liquorish spar- 
kle of the eye tells me thou dost. And why should' st thou not ?-— 
seeing I have given thee some most encouraging examples of the 
great and the good, in favor of such a predilection. But to love an 
bbject is one thing— to possess it another : where, then, shall we 
hie in search of what Ilume called — " the summum honum of 
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^■iirtlily felicily." We nliist remember, that we are not now InLoii- 
<ioii, and that we have not before our eyes the " ^orioiia Vision" 
of the Albion, or the Freemason' s^ or the City of Loudon, or the 
Crown and Anchor-^or any other of those splendid taverns, dear to 
the goiinBand'a memory. "Visions of glory!" spare oh>- aching 
elglit! Ve^f«(born agea,crmidnoti>no!<r8oul. Alas, Alas! We 
are here in (juiet, dull, sedate Hobart Town, sii:teenthousaijd mites 
from the scene ol' all these glories. 

But, nevertheless, even here, in this same dull Hobart Town, a 
good dinner la sonletitnea come-at-able. It is true we have neither 
talipmh nor calipee — nor the savoury haunch, nor, exactly, that 
enticing variety of game, which bo delightfully embelUBhes an 
English dinner. We have sit bsti titles, however, which, in skilful 
hands, are not by any means to be despised ; and which would, 
perhaps; from their very novelty, prove more gratifying to a new 
arrival, 

I remeniber once disputing most vehemently with a learned friend 
of mine — now, alas ! no more, — touching the supreme felicity of a 
^ood dinner. He contended, and with more wannth and acrimony, 
methought, than became philoaopliy, that dining was a sad waste 
of time, a pastime idle and unworthy — " flat, stale, and unprofita- 
ble.'' He quoted, I recollect, divers tremendous passages from 
Hippocrates, Eraaistratus, Asclepiades, Celsus, Paracelsus, Galen, 
Rnfus, Abernethy, and, if I mistake not, even from the great Con- 
fucius himself, in support of this absurd and unnatural doctrine. 
Poor devil ! I little imagined how feelingly he argued ! I have 
since learned, that many were the days which passed by, leaving 
Iiim pennyless, dinnerless, supperless ! His extensive and, indeed, 
txtraordinary attainments could not, at times ^ procure him even 
tile evanescent gratlficatiorl of a meal ! With talents at once 
splendid and surprising, he often concealed, under the semblance 
of a stoical virtue, the pangs of hunger, and the galling bitttn-neas 
of suppressed and irritated pride. He died young in years, but old 
in misery. His heart, too tender and sensitive to siiMtain the rude 
shock of an unsympathizing world, was broken, ere he had reached 
his thirtieth year. Alas ! thai such a spirit sliould have been so 
bruised and broken by a blind, unfeeling, and ungrateful world! 
But so it was ; and I must return to my prandial Incubrations. 

The Romans, both as to the time, place, and manner of their 
enter teinments, were extravagantly magnificent. Their dinners, 
for such may we consider their grand meal of the ninth hour, were 
conducted in a style, every way worthyof the august roasters of the 
world. Plutarch tells ustnatJuliuaCicsar, inthe dinners which he 
occasionally gave his friends^ had no less than twenty tmo 
thoueantl seats, oitrklinia. These, to be sure, were public dinners, 
but what feast In modern times could display so many as sixty-six. 
thousand guests ; for be it remembered that a couch, or triclinium, 
supported usually three persons. Verily, the feasts of our grocers, 
goldiimitht,J}»hmongeTS, and einlnera: or even of our princeg or 
3 T 
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prime magistrates (of course we are speaking of ** sweet home"Jf 
aumptuous and goodly as they each and every one may be, are no 
more to be compared to these stupendous displays, than is the dull 
and grumous nicker of a farthing rush-light, to the splendour of 
the summer sun at noon -day. But the Romans, who were a wise 
people, understood these matters peculiarly well, and could pro- 
perly appreciate the beatific pleasures of full feedii^. 'They 
adopted tiie plan most sedulously inculcated by my late worthy ana 
facetious friend, Dr. Kitchener — ^peace be with him ! — and paid 
their cooks handsomely ; a plan to be recommended to all dimier- 
giving individuals.* In the time of the Roman Emperors, the 
salary was about one thousand pounds a year ; and Marc Antony 
— Hhe brave and generous Antony— once presented a cook with the 
unexpected gift of a whole corporate town, or municipiumy solely 
because this Master Coquinarius had dressed a pudding to the 
decided satisfaction of the peerless Cleopatra. These were indeed 
the golden days of cookery. 

I like to '* dine out,'' when the dinner is good, and the company 
intellectual. Understand me, reader. I have no predilection for 
what are called ^' jolly parties," composed of ferocious devourerv 
of *' rumps and dozens, *' lees of mutton and trimmings," and 
heaven knows what supreme abomination of the science of feeding! 
I like a mixed assembly of ladies and gentlemen ; for what is s 
dinner without ladies ? A world without a sun — a garden without 
ftowersf! The most pleasant parties I used to meet any where, 

were at B 's, the poet, where the radiant hospitality 6f that 

warm-hearted little man, radiant as his own laughter-loving vis- 
nomy, threw a lustre over the entertainment, which adoed a 
Bharj>er zest to the viands, than could ever be bestowed by Dr. 
Kitchener's vile and heterogenous compost of the same denomina- 
tion ; or by this learned physician's pocket case of sauces. Tliere, 
indeed, did one plentifully j)artakc of the ** feast of reason," as well 
as the feast of turtle and venison, and of the " flow of soul," as 
well as of the flow of Champagne and Burgundy, Lafitte, and best 
London Particular ; for those petty jealousies — the proverbial banc 
of the genus irritabile vatum — were all lulled to sleep, as much 



• This is merely a part of the learned Doctor's plan, lo his Co6k\ Oracle,— 9, 
book, which, for t!ie beauty of its subject — the instructive nature of it3 contents — 
the pliiloKophy and deep learning displayed in every page — and, above all, for the 
Bublimo recipe for tewah diddle /—ought to be in the hands of every housewife in 
Christendom — arc the followinj^ scientific directions : — " If you find your coo< 
NKoij<T MIS Bi'siNKrts— that hls ragouts are too highly spiced or salted, and hi» 
cookery has too much of the haut go*U,— you may be sure that his Index of taste 
wants regulating— jiis palate has lost its sensibility— and it is high time to call ia 
the apothecary, who will prepare him by two days' atjueous diet, and then admi- 
S-fr %^/*^^'^ P^'''S-'^^^>r''g''i"thig the dose according to the greater sr less in$ensi^ 

laSa/ff!'!!-''' ^'""^ ^''"^ * ^*y'« '^s^— * P"''^^»* ^^^'"^ •' let him have two 
<iay 8 resi alter his second dose, and you may then hope to have at the head of vour 
stoves a man altogether renovated."--:Coo/c's Oracle, Introductiofi, y. 19. 



llj the urbanity aud accomplished manners of llie host, as hy the 
excellence of the wines and viands. In short, it was a perfect 
Elysitira. "Where is it now ? 

I like even the formality of an Engliah dinner, but I do not 
exactly approve of the mode of "dishing vp." A learned friend 
has emphatically observed, that it is a sad mistake in the arrange- 
ment of British dinners, that certain of the most precious dishes 
are invariably introduced at a period when no gastrologer, who 
does not unite something of the practical powers of the gourmand, 
with hia own theoretical skill, can do any thing like justice. 
Among these, game of all sorts may be mentioned ; and, with 
reverence be it spoken, a roasted goose, although it may possess 
but a dubious claim to be classed among gome, " They manage 
these things better in France," There, the goose after his kind, 
and the pai'tridge aflcr hia kind, are seen to make their appearance 
at a more early and becoming stage of the procession : out here 
the roasted goose, amidst his floodof apple sauce, never appears. 
The thighs and liver of the goose, however, are learnedly made 
into pies; and, properly truffled, "path A Jbies gras," are 
reckoned a most delicate article, well worthy of entering almost at 
the threshold of the feast. Shocking stories are told of the means 
resorted to by the Fttuch gourmets for the production of that 
eaonnoua size of tlie liver, in which the chief charm of this dis^ 
is supposed to consist. But, indeed, we need not stray so far front 
Jiome, for I was formerly very well acquainted with a humane 

feutleman in the west of Scotland, whose kitchen constantly ex- 
ihited a shelf of geese, nailed to the wall by the webs of their 
ieet, quite close to the fire; in which situation there is no doubt 
but that they had as lair a chance for the liver complaint as the 
master of the house himself. Spallanzaui, as we all know, made a 
aeries of experinjenta to discover how many pins, bullets, small 
nails, and such like things, a hen could Ewallow; and I thuik he 
and mj west-country friend ought to have been subjected to some 
slight touches of the lex iaiionis. Had Dante known of them, 
there can be no doubt but that he would have lodged them together 
by the side of the main furnace of his infernals, the one nailed to a 
shell', and fed with raw rum, that his livermight swell; and the 
<oCher devouring cork-screws, bodkins, aud metal toothpicks ad 
infinitum. And such a doom would not have been too bad for 

Butwhat has this to do withdinnerat the Antipodes? Nothing! 
And who said it had ? However, as you seem to wish for aome 
learned dlsserfcition on this very interesting subject, you shall have 
it ; so, do not blanje me if I should become tedious or impertinent. 

I am now writing the day after the grand festival of St. John the 
Baptist — a day dear to the ancient and honorable fraternity of 
Free Masons, — and although I am neither a free and accepted 
Mascffl, nor a waiter, — alas! the while ! at the Macqiuu-ie; yet \ 
could tell you, most gentle of readers, every Kingle dijh which Mr, 
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Hodgson, in his excellent culinary wisdom, provided yesterday er^ 
ning, for the members of the ''^fasixianian Lodge, No. 313, W^ 
W. D. t>«cretary." And yet I was sitting disconsolate and alone 
in my own quiet chau\ber, sick, sad, and soUtary. But, like Sir 
Bovle Roach ^ bird, I jwssess, in these cases, the faculty of ubiquity; 
and although n;y cor})oreal frame was visible in my arm-chair to 
my most respected of houserkeepers, old Mrs.-Betts, my spirit waa 
with the mys^erians merry-makers at the Macquarie. 

What a constellation of glee, good-fellowship, and fun, did it 
invisibly hover over ! And had there been ought of earth clinging 
to it, the sdYouiy fumee of a most excellent dinner would have 
tantalized it into a trance ! But, what was the dinner compared 
with th^ diners ? A mere speck on the vast ocean of enjoyment! 
There was brother R — . with his quiet, but deep, and often philo- 
jK)phical sarcaan^ ; and A — . with his smart jest^ brisk as bright 
champagne, and always embellished by a strong Irish brogue; 
while D — r. and M — ., and L — •. and L — % again, with twenty fini? 
fellows, each contributed his sha^e to th^ evening's hilarity. Now 
this was really a good dinner, and yet it was in Van Diemen's. 
Land! 

On another occasion, my spirit hovered over another assemblage 
of ** free and accepted Masons,'' — members of the Union Lod^;e — . 
** jolly good fellows every one," vfhf) were ca^'ousing, as all " jolly 
good fellows" should carouse, at that very excellent tayera, th? 
** Freemasons'." At the head of this naerry assemblage sat a portly 
lookii^g personage, with good hun(iourand fun so strongly depicted 
on his open countenance, that I was particularly struck with the 

expression. This was brother , an eccentric and talented 

man, and the very life and soul of the party. His, were the jests, 
that set the table in a roar, — his, the repartee and the hon m6t, that 
called forth spontaneous and universal applause,-r-and his, th^ 
presence which seemed to animate every one. There wa« a strong 
phalanx of worthy brethren here too, and this was another goo4 
dinner, although in Van Diemen's Land ! 

How comes it then, that the ancient and honourable fraternity 
of "Free Mason^s" not only pay such prime attention to the good 
things of this life, but also thus ensure them ? Because, they con- 
sist of all the good fellows in the town, who know how to deport 
themselves accordingly. This is the secret ! 

T. 



THE STRANGER GUEST:^ 
(continued from p. 274.} 



One evening, towards the close of the summer, as Andrew Hodson 
and his family were sitting at; the window, they observed a hprsemaii 



riding along the road, which lay within a few yards of (he b 
yrank, whose admiration of tt fine horse waa in no degree diminished 
by the cir turns tan ce of his no longer posseaHing one, exclaimed to 
hia sister, " Look, Amy I is not that a fine creature ? wliat action 
he has ! aitd see how he throws his feet out : a. little ewc-necked, to 
he s\ire, hnt that is a sign of blood." 

In tlie meantime, the traveller had arrived nearly opposite to 
the house. He was rather tall, somewhat in years, but sat very 
erect on his horse, whose appearance justified the encomiums which 
I'rank had bestowed on it. The gentleman's di'esa consisted of a 
blue coat, not remarkable for its lustre, and of a fashion alraoat 
coeval with the wearer ; it waa buttoned close up to hia throat. 
His legs were eneasediii riding boots, and his intermediate habiliment 
was of buckskin, which, however, did not fit its present proprietor 
quite so tightly as it did its deceased one, 

" I wish, Frank," said the farmer, " yon would keep that dog 
tied up,'' alluding to a small terrier which ran out at the gate, and 
barked at the heels of tile traveller's horse. The animal reared in 
consequence, and then, in plunging, one of its feet alighted on a 
rolling-stone; it stumbled and fell, throwing its rider to the ground 
with considerable violence. The steed was soon on its legs again ; 
its master rose more slowly, approached his horse, passed lus hand 
over its knees, and then attempted to remount, but in vain, and he 
Was compelled to lean against the saddle for support. 

By this time, all the family were at his side, expressing mueh 
regret for the occasion of the accident, and apprehensions for the 
consequences. The stranger waa with difficulty conducted into 
the house, and placed upon a sort of couch, where he remained for 
some minutea, without uttering a word, although his countenance 
was sufficiently indicative of his feelings, in which vexation appeared 
to predominate over pain. On his making a movement, which 
those around him interpreted into an attempt to rise, he was earnestly 
entreated not to think of quitting the house until the following day. 
He replied, in no very concilitary tone ; "No, no, you have me 
eafe enough ; I shall be jour guest for some time to come, to my 
comfort, and no doubt to yours : and if that abominable cur be Sot 
hanged or shot, I think your house stauds a fair chanceof becoming 
an hospital." Frank expressed liimself deeply concerned for the 
accident, but alleged that the dog had been tied up, and had broken ' 
its chain ; he added, however, that the dog should not commit a 
similar offence, and, taking a gun from near the chimney-piece, 
declared his intention of destroying the culprit immediately. " 1 
pray you, young gentleman, forbear," said the stranger; "what 
warrant have I that the animal is not mad ? He may have bitten 
my horse, and my horae may go mad also and bite me. No, no, 
sir, tie the brute up again, securely, if you please, and, when he 
foams at the moutli, yon may shoot him ana the horse together." 
Pwcei\ing that the gentleman was in great pain, ihcfarmer imjuircd 
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if he would prefer being conducted to bed to remaining on the couch^ 
He replied, '* Yes/* and the sooner you take me there the better, h 
you wish to have the assistance of mv legs in transporting me, for 
they are growing confoundedly stiff, 1 can tell you." 

As soon as the difficulty of conveying him to bed was surmounted, 
Frank, borrowing a neighbour's horse, rode off to the village for 
the assistance of Mr. Blandford, the only surgeon within some 
miles. He unfortunately being from home, Frank applied to me, 
supposing that a physician would answer the same purpose. It waa 
a case scarcely within my province, but conceiving I might be of 
some use, I put a lancet in my pocket, and accompanied the mes- 
senger on his way back to the farm. I ascended to the apartment 
which the stranger occupied, and found him stretched upon the 
bed, apparently suffering very much from the effects of his accident. 
He regarded me, for some seconds, with a most acrimonious expres- 
sion of countenance, and answered the questions whiclx I founfl it 
necessary to put to him, at the least possible expense of word* ; 
differing very much, in this pa^rticular, from the generality of 
patients who have come under my notice. Every allowance, how- 
ever, was to be made for his temper, the equilibrium of which, if 
must be confessed, such a tumble as he had met with was very 
likely to derange. I bled him, as a precautionary measure, and 
ordered some simple applications to his ankle, which had been 
severely sprained, and was much swollen. After assuring him that 
he need not entertain any apprehensions for the result of his acci-^ 
dent, for that a few days' confinement would be the extent of the. 
inconvenience, I promised to call on him again* in a few days, and 
took my leave. 

Agreeably to my promise, I called again at the farm, and found 
the stranger much improved, both in health and temper, although 
he was then very lame. He entered into conversation upon indifr 
ferent topics, in the course of which he dropped, as if incidentally, 
some questions regarding the character and circumstances of his 
host ; in answering which, I bore testimony to the high respecta- 
bility and worth of the one, and expressed my regret at the change 
which had occurred in the other. 

The unremitting assiduity with which he was waited on by the 
family, combined, perhaps, with the improvement in his health, 
appeared to have wrought a material change in his behaviour 
towards them. His manner was most conciliating, particularly to 
Amy, who was frequently in attendance upon him. He never made 
the remotest allusion to his accident, until one day, when the 
unlucky cur, whose freak had occasioned it, happened to intrude 
into his apartment, he smiled, and remarked in reference to his own 
danger, and the sentence which had so nearly been executed on the 
dog, that their acquaintance had nearly proved fatal to both of 
them. He never mentioned his name, or dropped the slightest 
hint as to his quality, although there were some points in his con- 
duct which did not altogether accord with the rank assigned to him 
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by Frailk. As aooti as lie could walk about without puin, he 
tniiigled freely with the family, and apparently took an interest in 
their concerns, and the business of the farm. The only suspicious 
circumstance connected with him was his uniformly retiring on Ihs 
approach of Btrangers, so that, in fact, he was net er seen by any hut 
the family and their domestics. 

The reader will not he surprised on learning that Amy hac 
lover ; nayj he would rather marvel, perhaps, that she had not half 
a dozen, which, by the way, she might have had, for aught that I 
know to the contrary. Certain it is, however, she had but o 
favoured lover, and he was Hobert Hawkhurst, the only son of an 
opulent freeholder in the neighbourhood, who farmed his own land. 
Hobert was a tall, good-looking young man — Amy thought him 
handsome — and his general bearing and habits of life were adapted 
to the wealth, rather than to the occupation of his father, who had 
Ijestowed on him a fair education, kept him a horse, and extended 
to him other indulgences, which, it is but justice to add, were well 
merited by his son. His lather, who did not at first oppose the 
iutiniacy between Robert and Amy, had no wish, when he saw how 
inatterii were goiug with the Hodsons, that his son should involve 
himself in their mbfortunca, and therefore had of late discoun- 
tenanced, although he did not altogether forbid, his visits. But the 
prudent caution of age, and the generous devotion of youth, are 
somewhat opposite counsellors ; and Robert, if he had not been too 
afiectionatety attached to Amy, possessed too honorable a mind to 
desert her when the tide of her family's prosperity was turning. 
Oa the contrary, it wa* his pride and pleasure to show to those 
around him, that the change in her circumstances had produced 
no alteration in his love, lie always called for her on his way to 
church, and left her at the farm on hb return. He would frequently 
put a side-saddleonhiahorse,ahigh-couraged but temperate animal, 
and take her for a ride , and he often observed, that he loved bis 
bonny bay the better, for carrying his Amy so safely. In fact, it 
was remarked, that his attentions increasad, as the fortunes of the 
family were verging towards the crisis of ruin. 

It was within a few days of the period which the stranger had 
fixed for his departure, and while he was sitting with Andrew 
Hodsoa and his fcunily, that the steward was obs^ved approaching 
on horseback ; when their guest, as was his custom, retired to his 
room, and, by accident or design, left the door communicating with 
the apartment he had quitted partially open. The visit of the 
steward was on no very agreeable errand, as may be imagined, its 
object being to demand payment of the rent due at the preceding 
quarter-day, the amount of which Andrew had used every exertion 
to raise, hut in vain. The steward became pressing, and affected 
to lament tbe necessity impoBed on him by the orders of his Lord- 
ship, to distrain for the money, if it were not immediately forth- 
Coming. The farmer, on the other hand, pleaded for a delay of a 
few weeks, alleging the hardness of the times for agriculturists, 
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tlie very high rent at whicli he stood, and finallv the severe loss h^. 
had sustained hy the iaihire of the hanker. 1* he other, in reply, 
merely stated that the instructions of his master were imperative/ 
and admitted neither of modification nor delay. ** Alas !*' said the 
distressed Andrew, " is there no method bv which the sacrifice of 
my farming stock and furniture can he prevented ?*' ** There is onef 
way, Master llodson," rejoined the steward, ** at which I have 
hinted pretty strongly upon more than one occasion, but you either, 
could not or woula not understand me. You know I have long 
loved your daughter Amy, and if you will efiectually favour my 
suit, I need scarcely tell you, that I would strain a point rather 
than that my father-in-law should be degraded in the eyes of the 
world hy an execution being served upon his premises, and himself 
ejected from his fann.'* ** What, Master Jenkins, you marry my 
daughter Amy !" said the honest farmer. " Ay, that I will !*' res- 
ponded the condescending steward, evidently mistaking an excla- 
mation of surprise for an interrogatory. ** Stop, stop. Master Jen- 
kins,*' rejoined Andrew, ** not quite so fast. Have you ever said 
any thing to Amy about the matter ?'* ** Why, yes," said thef 
other, hesitatingly, ** I have, but it is some time since." " Well,- 
and what did she say ?" ** Nothing very favourable, I must confess," 
continued the steward, " or I should have had but to ask yoUf 
sanction instead of the exercise of your interest, and, if necessary, 
your authority on the occasion." ** What ! I persuade Amy ta 
marry a man she does not like ! Are you mad. Master Jenkins ?" 
•* Not quite," was the reply ; ** but I think you are, or you would 
not hastily reject my oti'er. Come, come, Andrew, see your own 
interest, and favour my views, and I will not only at once advance 
the money for the arrears of rent, but use my influence with my 
Lord to cancel the present lease, and grant you a new one on more 
easy terms." ** No !" said the farmer, ** not if you were to offer me 
the freehold, instead of a new lease. I will not sell my daughter 
to you, or any man ; no, not if he was the king." " Then take the 
consequences, obstinate fool !" exclaimed the steward, throwing off 
the mask ; ** before you are three days older, you shall be left 
without a wisy of straw that you can call your own :" and he quitted 
the house breathing vengeance upon the devoted farmer and his 
family. 

It occurred, that on the same evening, the stranger pleading 
increased lameness, kept his apartment, into which Amy carried his 
tea. He remarked that her air was that of deep dejection, and that 
she had recently been in tears. On one occasion their eyes met, 
and she beheld him gazing upon her with an expression of kindness 
and sympathy, of which slie had scarcely believed his rigid counte- 
nance susceptible. *' What has happened, my pretty maid, that 
you look so sorrowful !'' said he, in a tone of almost paternal ten^ 
derness. ** Alas, sir !" said the afllicted girl, " my poor father has 
long been struggling with hard times and a heavy rent, and being, 
unable to raise the sum due at the last quarter, they are going to 
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]piltj^n execution, I think they call it, on the premises, and turn him 
but 6!fi^the house. I do not care so much for myself, but for my 
poor Ather and mother to be cast upon the wide world, in their old 
age, without a^hilling, and it may be, without a friend to help them 
« — oh, sir ! it is hard, it is very hard !" and she burst into tears. 

The stranger drew Out his handkerchief, ar.d, passing it over his 
face, complained of the closeness of the evening, and walked to the 
window for air; then, returning to Amy, he took her hand. " Nay, 
teiy poor girl," Contihufed he, " be comforted ; things may not come 
to so bad a pafes as you anticipate ; your landlord, from all that I 
know and have heard of his character, is not a man to pu«h matters 
\o extremities With so old and honest a tenant as your father." 
** Alas, sir," replied Amy,^ " the landlord, though they say he is 
far from being a bad-hearted man, lives abroad, and cannot, at that 
distance, know an honest tenant from a dishonest one. Besides, he 
leaves every thing to his steward, and he is a very wicked man, sir.*' 

The stranger then quitted the room, pleading a desire to breaths 
a little fresh air before he retired to bed. On his return, in passing 
through the hall, he saw Andrew Hodson upon his knees, with an 
open book before him, and his fine countenance lifted towards 
heaven in the act of prayer, while his family and domestics were 
kneeling around him. Unwilling to disturb them, the stranger did 
fiot advance into the room so as to be seen ; but, as he contemplated 
the group, he Co\ild not help thinking that there must surely be 
Bomething mt)re in religion than his philosophy had ascribed to it, 
fiince it could inspire with calmness, and even thankfulness and 
tesignation, a family who were upon the brink of ruin, and who 
Inight on the morrow, like the Saviour in whom they trusted, have 
not where to lay their heads. " And these," thought he, "are they 
whom, under circumstanxies in which I should rather have been 
grateful to Providence for the preservation of my life, I stung with 
reproaches for what they could neither foresee nor prevent." 

As he was passing on towards his bed-room, at the conclusion of 
the prayers, the fanner came up to him, and informed him of the 
calamity which was impending, intimating that it would be advisable 
fot the stranger to depart early in the morning, as his horse would 
be included in the seizure which was expected to be made, under 
the execution, about noon. " I thank you, Mr. Hodson," was the 
Ireply, " for your friendly caution, but never mind the horse; You 
sheltered me in my misfortune, and I will not desert you in yours. 
I cannot help you out in -the payment of your rent, for my purse, 
you see," continued he, producing it, *' is somewhat of the lightest ; 
but I will wait the event, and, if I cannot avert the storm, I will 
try to comfort yon under it By the way, farmer, a word with you : 
these retainers of the law will make blcan work of it when they 
come. That steward, if report belie him not, has the eye and the 
rapacity of a hawk. They will not leave you so much as a wooden 
ladle. Now, I see you have some valuable articles of plate ; — ^that 
vase, for instance.' ' *' Sir !" exclaimed Andrew inquiringly, having 

2u 
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never before heard of such a thing. " I mean the cnp and coV^ 
there/' explained the other. ** Ay/' replied Andrew, " it was wod 
by m^ grandfather at a plonging match ; it will grieve me to part 
from It/' No doubt it would/* said the stranger ; " there are 
those tankards, too-^hat ladle— 'those massive old-fashioned 
spoons : they are all very portable." ** Well, sir?" said the farmer^ 
not understanding the stranger's drift. " How dull yen are!' 
rejoined the other, touching him with his elbow. ** How easy 
would it be to get these thin^ out of the way. You could confide 
them to some friend, or relative — your mother earth, for instance — 
until the sweeping hurricane of the law has blown over. You un- 
derstand me now, do you not ?" ** Sir," replied the farmer, "you 
mean well enough, I dare say, but you do not know old An(irew 
Ilodson, or you would not have made such a proposal to him." 
** Tush, man \ the thing is done every day/' " I am sorry for it^ 
sir, because the world must be much worse than I took it to be^ 
The debt is just, though my creditor is a hard one, and I will pay 
him as far as the things will go." " But I maintain that the debt 
is not a just one. Is not the rent much higher than is wcurranted 
by the value of the land V said the stranger. " No matter, I agreed 
to pay it." '* You are too scrupulous by half." ** Now^ what do 
you suppose, sir, my neighbours would think of me, if I were to 
follow your advice f " " Tut, tut^ who will know any thing cf the 
matter but you and I ?" ** God Almighty, sir/' said the farmer. 
*' But consider, my good man," continued tlfie stranger^ *'^ there may 
be enough to pay your rent without these articles, the value of 
which would set you up in the world again ; for remember, these 
harpies will take every thing away from you." " No, they won't : 
they can't take my wife, nor my children, nor my good name ; and 
I would not p^rt witli them for all the gold that was ever coined." 
** You will not be guided by my counsel, then, and remove the plate '?" 
said the stranger. " No, not a tea-spoon of it," was the positive 
reply. *' Then, I can only say," added the other, snatching up his 
candle, and hastening to bed, " that you are, without exception, the 
most obstinate, impracticable, honest old man I ever met with, and 
1 must forjAveaT your company." 

*' The morning arrived on which the storm, which had been so 
long gathering, was to break over the heads of the devoted farmer 
and his family, who were stirring unusually early. In fact, the 
expectation of the catastrophe had allowed them to sleep but little^ 
as their looks, when they assembled at the breakfast-taole, plainly 
indicated. The stranger s^lso had quitted his bed an hour before 
his wont, and betrayed great restlessness in his manner, for he 
walked to the window which commanded the road every fiive 
minutes, as if watching for the arrival of the expected, but unwel- 
come visitors. 

Giles Jenkins was in advance of his mynnidons a quarter of an 

^ hour's march, and, taking the farmer apart, said to him, " Master 

Jlodson, I did not thi'eatenyou without the power to execute. The 
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6(lk-er3 will lie here in a few minutes, wliicli yoii will do well to us, 
ill reconaidering my proposal. Give me jour daughter, and not 
only Bhall every thing about you remain as it is, but the posBession 
of it shall be secured to you for many years." The farmer losiog 
his patience at the repetition of the insulting proposal, shook on 
the tempter (who in his earnestness had taken hmi by the arm.) and 
■aid, " Villain, do your worst, for, not for all you are going to take 
away from me — ^no, not for all your mHster'a money, twice told, 
will I aell my lamb to the wolf." "Dotard," rejoined the s teward, 
" you have pronounced your doom, and I go to fulfil it ;" and, 
cjuitting; the farmer, he conferred with his followers, who by this 
time had joined him, and they proceeded in their duty by taking an 
inventory of the forming stock, before they began upon the house- 
hold fiimiture. 

Bobert Hawkhurst arrived shortly afterwards, and assisted the 
stranger in his endeavours to console the afflicted family. One of 
the domestics at length informed them that the officers were coming 
into the house to finish their task, when the stranger betrayed some 
little agitation, and retired to that part of the room in which he 
was least likely to attract observation. He had scarcely time to 
efffect this, before the steward and his retainers entered, and proceeded 
in their ungracious office without the slightest respect to the feelings 
of the sufferers. Giles Jenkins, in particular, appeared to exult in 
the exercise of his authority, and to take a pleasure in witnessing 
the distress which his cruelty had occasioned. The silver vase, 
before alluded to, was standing on a kind of sideboard in the apart- 
ment. The steward, who was about to remove it, had no sooner 
laid his fingers ou it, than the voice of the stranger was heard ex- 
claiming, " Mr. Jenkins, I'll thank you to let that cup alone, for I 
like it very well where it is." 

The steward withdrew his hand &om the vessel, as if it had been 
of heated iron. He turned as pale as death, and he looked about in 
all directions, as if he thought the person from whom the voice 
proceeded was as likely to drop from the clouds, or start out of the 
earth, as to make his appearance from any other quarter. The 
stranger at last arose from his seat, and with a dignity ivhich hone 
of the family had before observed bim to assume, he advanced'liito 
the middle of tile room, and confronted the steward, who somewhat 
recovering from his surprise, and glancing at the other's bandaged 
leg, said, with an affectation of great concern, " My lord, I grieve 
to see j'our lordship so lame." " You mistake, you abominable 
old hypocrite and measureless liar," said the earl ; *' a fortnight's 
residence in this house has cured meof my lameness, and my blind- 
Jiess too, and, having recovered the use ot my own eyes, I shall have 
nofiirlher occasionfor youjs." "My lord!" stammered the steward, 
" Your lord no longer," s.iid the earl, interrupting bim : " how 
dared you, sir, for the gratification of your diabolical passions, 
abuse the powers with which I entrusted you, and oppress this 
worthy man, in direct contravention of nay injunction, that you 
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■hould, on no account, distrain upon a tenant, unless he were i 
Iradulent one. Now, be pleased to relieve me of your presence^ 
taking with you those two worthy associates ; and, do you hear 
me, sir, let your accounts be made up with all dispatch, for I shall 
shortly reckon with you. Then, addressing himself to the fanner, 
he continued : '' Mr. Hodson, I am verv sorrv for the trouble 
which this unfortunate afl'air has occasioned you. It was necessary, 
however, that 1 should have such evidence of that man's baseness. 
For yourself, I can only say, that your arrear is remitted, your 
present lease shall be cancelled, and substituted by another, at such 
a rent, that it shall not be my fault if you do not thrive again. I 
owe you thus much for the lesson you have taught me of resignation 
under unmerited calamity, as well as for the instance you have 
given me of uncompromising integrity, under circumstances of 
temptation that very few would have withstood. I pray you to 
forgive me for the experiment I made on your honour, in the matter 
of the plate. It is refreshing to me, in my old age, to meet with 
such examples in a world which, I fear, I have hitherto regarded 
on the darker side. Your kindness, Mrs. Hodson, and yours, Amy, 
to a petulent old man, I shall not forget; nor your honorable adhe- 
rence to your mistress and her family, in their adversity, Mr. 
Hobert. Of you, Frank, I have a favour to beg: you must give 
me that terrier of yours, to which I am primarily indebted for my 
introduction to this house, and for the advantages which have 
resulted to me from it." 

The earl, after taking a kind leave of the circle he had thus made 
happy, mounted his horse, and departed to his mansion, from which 
he liadbeen so long absent, and to which he was returning when he 
met with the accident already related. The occurrences which 
followed so inaus})icious an event, produced a most beneficial effect 
upon his mind ; lie became a better, and consequently, a happier 
man. His lordship took up his permanent residence on the estate, 
to the great joy of the tenantry, and to the discomfiture of Mr* 
Jenkins, who, it is almost necessary to add, was dismissed in 
disgrace. 

I know it will be considered a somewhat trite termination, if 1 
finiirti my story with a marriage ; and yet, should any of my readers 
be curious upon the subject, I cannot deny that sueli an event took 
place, and that Amy forgot all her past sorrows in her Robert's 
affections. 
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Domestic Zntelligence. 

Tht wholi of our Domestic JnteUigence is extracted from t/te Journah of thi t$land 

with trifling alterations. 

We are happy to learn that the Go- from England. To private families we 
vemment has determined thoroughly to can safely recommend it ; and we con- 
explore that part of the Island which sider, that we areTonferring a favour 
lies between the S. \\. coast and the upon our readers, by submitting it to 
Derwent — a tract of country, of which their attention. Good malt liquor is 
little, at present, is known. The reason certainly a desideratum in the Colony ; 
why this undertaking has not been before and we consider this desideratum how 
attempted, was an apprehension on the supplied by the production of Mr. Coq» 
part of the Government, that a know- dell's pale ale. 

ledge of it would facilitate the escape of We understand tliat several changes 
convicts from Macquarie Harbour : the are about to take place in some of our 
removal of that Settlement to Port Ar- Colonial departments. Captain Lane 
thur, has, however, obviated this objec- goes to India, and is to be succeeded in 
tion, and we may expect very shortly to his. appointment of Private Secretary, by 
hear some favourable reports of the Dr. Turnbull. AMr. Gregory is coming 
New Country. Two expeditions have al- out as Colonial Treasurer, to the dis- 
ready been performed by Mr. J. C. placement, of course, of Captain Mon- 
Darke, the result of which has been tague. We do not vouch for the truth 
presented to the public in a recent num- of these statements, but we think we may 
ber of the Tasmanian ; this result, we rely upon their authenticity, 
rejoice to say, is very satisfactory. The Schooner Badger, it is supposed. 
The improvements which have re- has been carried off by convicts. She 
cently been effected, and which ' are had been despatched with stores to East 
still in progress about the New Wharf, Bay Neck, and has not since been beard 
reflect great credit upon tlieir projectors, of. Several prisoners, accustomed to a 
One of the most important is the New sea-faring life, are missing. Amon^ 
Market, which will soon be sufficiently them are Darby, formerly a lieutenant 
advanced for the transaction of business, in the Navy, and Philp, who has been 
We cannot bestow our unqualified com- a master of a merchant vessel, and the 
mendation upon its locality. Its vi- clergyman Roberts, recently transported 
cinity to the harbour will, it is true, from Liverpool. Every exertion is making 
greatly facilitate the landing of goods to discover and apprehend them, but, hi* 
and produce, but it is too far distant from therto, vthey have eluded all vigilance, 
the upper out-skirts of the town to en- By a notice in the Gaxette, we learn 
courage the constant attendance of the that a prisoner, named Luty, has been 
inhabitants of the suburbs. We look strongly recommended by His Honour, 
forward, however, with some interest to the Chief Justice, and the Attorney 
its completion — for an establishment of General, for his intrepid conduct in de- 
this kind has been long wanting. fending the property of his master, Mr. 
The only aborigines now at large,, in N athan Elliott. Our readers may, per- 
any number, consist of two peaceable haps, recollect the case, as reported in 
tribes, who approach occasionally, with- the Journals. Luty, by himself, stood 
in sight of Macquarie Harbour. INIr. opposed to the attacks of three men, 
Robinson, and his two sons, have re- whom he detected in the act of stealing 
cently succeeded in conveying several his master's pigs. He contrived to van- 
blacks to Flinder's Island ; and when quish two of them, but was severely 
the two tribes wc have mentioned, shall wounded with a knife. Through his 
be induced to join their countrymen, courage and perseverance, however, the 
Mr. Robinson's very arduous labours men were apprehended, brought to trial, 
will have terminated. and convicted. We are extremely gra- 
We have seen and tasted a sample of tified at this proof of the solicitude, 
pale ale brewed in this Colony, which is exhibited by the (Government to reward 
«qual to any home-brewed ale at home, meritamong the prisoner population; and 
It i«5 brewed by Mr. Condell, of the we have no doubt, but that the extension 
New Town Road, and, as we can affirm, oi this indulj^cnce to Luty, will operate 
from malt made here, and liops imported as an example of emulation to others. 
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The rfTent sittin;:^ in the Civil tide of cidfd igainst that gentleman. In OM 

the Suprviiic Court wt^e characterized rafte, >Ir. ()*Connor, the plaintiSr. obr 

liv M.>Tcral triaU of ronitidcrable interest, tained £200 damages, and in the other, 

1 he two actions again n .Mr. Mea-dith, which was tried by a civil jnry. Major 

as the n*>;i!iturcd proprk^tor of the CiUo- Schaw had a verdict of j£50. 
mitt newKpaper, for iibvl, were both dc- 
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MiHUXLTVUtm THE GARDEN. 

About the middle of the month, the 
Auguit, — With some farmers, this is spring begins to make rapid ad\-ances, 
the favourite month for wheat sowing, and the gardener will find enough to do, 
as it is imagined tliat the crop is gene- in preparing his grounds for various 
rally more frv« from smut, than that crops. Carrots should nowr be sown for 
which M sown earlier. This idea, how- spnng and summer use ; and a sue- 
ever, is far from beinj^ supported upon ce^ion be either sown or planted, of 
«ufiicicnt authority. Kn^liih barley uoes almost every sort of vegetable that is in- 
botter, if sown this month tlian later. tended to be sown, either for use or sale. 

ABittvALs. Beete; Mr. Pilkiagton, also, the Sur- 

July 3. — The schooner Mars, from geon of the regiment, with his lady and 

Sydney, with a cargo of coals. Pas- six children, were passengers, with six 

tengcn, Henry J^llard and J. l^ewis. soldiers* wives and several children. 

14. — ^Thc brig Tamar, from Mac- 
(|uarie Harbour, with a cargo of timber depabtures. 

aud nine natives. July 4. — The schooner Harlequia« 

19. — The brig Scamander, Captain for Sydney, with a cargo of potatoes, 
llogem, from Liverpool, with a general 5. — The schooner Prince Regent, for 

cargo. Passenger, Mr. W. Ainsworth. Launceston. 

— . — Tlie Hanjue Klica, from Sydney. — . — ^I'he barque Stratbfieldsay, for 

Passengers, Messrs. Inwards, Brownr* Sydney. 
low, and Farlane, 19. — ^The schooner Defiance, for Syd- 

20. — The Barque Funchal, from Syd- aey. 
ncy, witli tr(K){)M. 21. — The ship Warrior, for Sydney, 

2/i. — Thti brig Isabella, from I.aun- with part of her original cargo and pas- 

<:('Mton and Fliiulcr's Island, with stores, sengers ; aUo, the following passengers, 

31.— Tht' Ship Knchantress, 401 tons, from this port, INIessrs. W. Brown, L. 

(*nptain ('smncy, with 199 male pri- Brown, Richard Murray, James Black, 

Koutirs, uiidor the charge of Mr. James Betts, Derbyshire, and Curtis. - 
()HlM>rn«', Surj;eon, U.N. The guard 26. — The brig Tamar, for Port Arthur. 
t'onNihtcd ut'2!) rank and filo of the 21st. 31. — The brig Isabella, for New 

Ki'^iiiiuit, roinmandcd by Capt. Pictun Zealand. 

Marriages, Sirths, Aee. 

niRTIIS. DEATHS. 

At Ua^jdiid, on llie 2d instant, Mrs. On Sunday, the 30th June, Mary, 

I'Vlix Wnki'tiold, of a son. the wife of Lieutenant Dyball, R.N., 

AtTolosa, on Sumliiy, the 21st inst., Norfolk Plains, 
the lady of (Jio. Hull, Ksq,, of a son. On the Tuesday following, after a 

MAintiAcrs. short illness, occasioned by excessive 

On iho 2d instant, at Now Norfolk, grief, Mrs. Parker,, the mother of the 

W . 11. Dixon, Ksq., to Sarah ('hristiaua, late Mrs. Dyball. 
duught(>r of John Kerr, Esq., M,li.('. On the 5th instant, at Charlie's Hope, 

On ISIonday, the ir)th instant, at St. George Thomson, Esq., J. P., aged 68. 
DavidV Church, by special license, IVlr. On Monday, the 23rd instant, George 

A. Smith, of Cleggin, to ^liss Cliris- Turnley, Esq., merchant, aged 33. 
tiauii Robertson. 
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